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PREFACE, 


In  compiling  the  present  Dictionary,  the  author  has  been  guided  by 
the  following  rules  : — 

I.  To  exclude  all  words  found  in  ordinary  dictionaries,  used  in  the 
same  sense  by  bankers  and  merchants  as  by  the  public. 

II.  To  insert,  as  far  as  possible,  all  technical  words  used  by 
bankers  and  merchants,  but  which  are  not  used  by  others,  except  in 
connection  with  banking  and  mercantile  affairs. 

III.  To  include  all  such  words  as  are  used  in  a  vague  sense  in 
colloquial  speech,  but  which  have  a  restricted  and  technical  meaning 
when  employed  in  economic  science. 

IV.  All  the  principal  moneys  of  account,  the  coins  on  which  the 
exchanges  are  based,  their  weight  and  fineness,  have  been  described 
with  great  minuteness.  These  descriptions  are  founded  mainly  on 
the  information  furnished  by  the  reports  of  the  Monetary  Conference 
which  met  during  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878,  and  on  the  tables, 
since  drawn  up  by  M.  Sudre,  Chef  des  Bureaux  de  V Administration 
des  Monnaies,  and  pabUshed  in  the  Annuaire  'par  le  Bureau  des  Long^i- 
tudes  for  1S79,  1880,1881. 

In  carrying  out  his  scheme,  the  author  has  been  assisted  by  the 
advice  and  information  of  several  gentlemen  experienced  in  City 
affairs.  Some  of  them  have  kindly  read  the  articles  bearing  on 
topics  with  which  they  are  specially  famihar,  and  have  furnished 
suggestions  and  improvements,  since  embodied  in  the  respective 
articles. 

In  a  work  like  the  following  it  vo  obvious  that  its  value  must 
depend  very  largely  on  the  care  and  assiduity  exercised  in  the  examina- 
tion of  writers  and  experts  in  the  subjects  treated  of.  A  list  of  the 
works  consulted,  and  from  which  definitions  have  been  extracted,  is 
given  on  page  vii.  It  has  not  been  found  practicable,  nor  was  it 
needful,  that  the  ULime  of  every  author  quoted  should  be  appended  to 
each  quotation.  The  constant  repetition  of  names  would  have 
occupied  so  much  space,  and  would  have  so  encumbered  the  letter- 
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press,  e."?  to  embarrass  rather  than  enlighten  the  reader.  To  the 
writings  o£  *ihe  late  Mr.  Walter  Bagehot,  Mr.  H.  D.  MacLeod,  Professor 
Leone  Levi,  Professor  Stanley  Jevons,  Professor  Bonamy  Price,  and 
some  others,  the  author  is  greatly  indebted.  These  works  contain 
the  latest  revision  of  the  ideas  of  mercantile  men  on  banking  and 
m.ercantile  topics,  and  the  definitions  which  their  writings  afford  are 
of  the 'utmost  value.  Where  writers  of  eminence  have  expressed 
themselves  in  language  somewhat  at  variance  from  that  of  others,  an 
exception  has  been  made  in  respect  of  quotation,  and  the  writer's  name 
has  been  appended  to  the  words  quoted. 

Although  the  primary  object  of  the  author  has  been  to  produce  a 
handbook  of  reference  for  persons  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  he 
has  never  lost  sight  of  a  secondary  object,  which  he  deemed  of  scarcely 
less  importance,  namely,  the  i3resentation  of  the  subjects  treated  of  in 
such  a  form  as  should  be  intelligible  to  that  large  number  of  readers 
who,  not  being  professionally  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits,  are  often 
at  a  loss  to  understand  the  drift  of  banking  and  commercial  reports, 
or  of  financial  treatises,  owing  to  the  frequent  use  of  technical  terms, 
which,  although  clear  enough  to  the  initiated,  convey  to  those  whose 
vocations  rim  in  a  different  line,  at  least  a  vague,  and  sometimes  a 
totally  erroneous,  impression.  This,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  accepted  as  a 
sufficient  reason  for  the  introduction  of  some  words  which  might  have 
been  thought  too  simple  to  need  explanation.  Experience  has  shown 
that  writers,  out  of  respect  to  their  readers,  are  apt  to  assume  a  more 
varied  knowledge  than  the  latter  would  like  to  lay  claim  to,  and  the 
compliment  is  one,  which  is  rarely  very  cordially  accepted. 

A  glance  at  some  of  the  articles  contained  in  this  work,  will  show 
that  a  somewhat  unusual  feature  (in  books  of  this  description)  has  been 
introduced.  The  history  and  origin  of  the  words  have  been  traced  out 
in  many  instances,  and  in  otuurr.  indications  have  been  given  as  to  the 
direction  in  which  inquirers  may  look  for  further  results.  Owing  to 
the  spread  of  education,  researches  of  this  nature  have  great  attrac- 
tion for  those  who  combine  with  the  exigences  of  business  a  love  of 
intellectual  pursuits.  Nevertheless,  all  these  portions,  which  may  be 
called  the  'philological,  as  distinguished  from  the  commercial,  parts  of 
the  work,  are  printed  in  a  smaller  and  more  compact  type ;  so  that 
any  one — if  such  a  one  can  be  found — who  takes  no  interest  in  discus- 
sions of  this  kind,  may  pass  them  over,  and  confine  his  attention  to 
what  is,  after  all,  the  main  purport  of  each  article. 


LIST 
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Anderson — History  of  Commerce. 

Bankers— Journal  of  the  Institute  of. 

Bagehot,  Walter — Lombard  Street :  A  Description  of  the  Money 
Market. 

Bastiat,  M.  Frederic — Essays  on  Political  Economy. 

Beaufot,  Henry  B.  H. — London  Traders',  Tavern  and  Coffee  House 
Tokens. 

Blackstone — Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England. 

Brooke,  Kichard,  F.S.A. — The  Office  and  Practice  of  a  Notary  in 
England.     Edited  by  Professor  Leone  Levi. 

Browne,  W".  A.,  LL.D. — Money,  Weights,  and   Measures    of  all 
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Cairnes,  Prof.  J.  E. — Leading  Principles  of  Political  Economy. 
„  „  Logical  Method  of  Political  Economy. 

Churchwardens'  Accompts  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster. 

Coin    Book,    The — Published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott,  Philadelphia. 
(Compiler  not  named.) 

Cunningham,  David — Conditions  of  Social  Well-being. 

Fawcett,  Prof.  Hentiy,  M.P. — Political  Economy. 

Fenn — Compendium  of  the  English  and  Foreign  Funds. 

Flijgel,  Dr.  J.  C. — Commercial  Dictionary. 

Francis — History  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
„  Hiatoryof  the  Stock  Exchange. 

GiLBART,  James  William,  F.E.S. — Treatise  on  Banking. 
„  „  „  Logic  of  Banking. 

GoscHEN,  J.  G.,  M.P. — Theory  of  Foreign  Exchanges. 

Ham,  George  D. — Revenue  and  Mercantile  Yade-Mecum. 

Han  KEY,  Thomson,  M.P. — Principles  of  Banking. 
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„  „  „        Economics  for  Beginners. 

Maddison,  E.  C. — On  the  Stock  Exchange. 

Marshall,  Alfred,  and  Mary  Paley — Economics  of  Industry. 

Martin  and  Trubner — The  Current  Gold  Coins  of  all  Countries. 

Martin,  Frederick — History  of  Lloyd's,  and  of  Marine  Insurance 
in  Great  Britain. 

Merrey,  Walter — Remarks  on  the  Coinage  of  England,  1789. 

Mill,  John  Stuart — Principles  of  Political  Economy. 
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Stephen,  James,  LL.D. — Blackstone's  Commentaries  on  the  Laws 
of  England. 

Tate,  William — Counting  House  Guide. 
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British  Almanac  and  Companion,  1880. 
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(\^  hi  occurs  in  several  contractions. 

A/c,  account. 

@  for  the  Latin  ad  at,  or  to. 
A/d,  after  date. 
A/s,  account  s.-iles. 
A/o,  account  of. 

Abassi  or  Abassis.  (a)  A  Persian  silver  coin  valued  at  four  Persian 
shahis.  It  weighs  2'03  grammes,  '900  fine,  and  is  worth  about  Ad. 
sterling. 

(h)  The  silver  20  copeck  piece  circulating  in  Russia.  It  weighs 
4'079  grammes,  but  is  only  '500  fine  :  worth  45  French  centimes,  or 
A\d.  sterling. 

Abatement.  From  the  Latin,  haiuo,  to  beat,  to  strike;  Frencb,  battre,  to  beat; 
ahattre,  to  beat  down :  whence  abatement,  which  signifies  primarily  a 
beating  down,  but  is  variously  appHed  so  as  to  convey  at  different  times 
the  senses  of  diminution,  deduction,  deficiency,  &c. 

In  Commerce,  Ahaiement  signifies  a  deduction  from  a  quoted 
price  or  value.  These  deductions  are  sometimes  systematic,  and 
fixed  by  the  usages  of  particular  trades  ;  in  other  cases,  a  deduction 
is  made  in  respect  to  a  special  bargain,  and  the  phrase  then  used  is 
"  3  per  cent,  off"  or  "  5  per  cent,  off"  as  the  case  may  be.  The  most 
important  form  of  abatement  is  that  which  occurs  in  the  price  lists 
of  certain  manufacturers,  the  quotations  of  which  sometimes 
remain  unaltered  from  year  to  year  in  order  to  avoid  revision  and 
reprinting  ;  and  the  variation  of  price  arising  from  fluctuations  in 
demand  and  supply  is  indicated,  by  the  abatement  allowed,  and 
which  is  announced  by  a  trade  circular  from  time  to  time  as 
occasion  may  require. 

Abra.  A  silver  coin  formerly  in  use  in  Poland,  value  about  Is. 
English. 

Abrasion  of  Coins.    Latin,  ab,  from ;  radere,  to  scrape  or  scratch. 

By  abrasion,  is  meant  the  ordinary  and  necessary  wear  and  tear 
of  coins,  and  is  thus  distinguished  from  defacement,  which  may  be 
the  result  of  violence,  either  intentional  or  accidental.     If  a  sove- 
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reign  is  reduced  in  weight  to  12250  grains  or  7*93787  grammes,  it 
ceases  to  be  a  legal  tender,  and  if  anyone  has  such  a  sovereign 
offered  to  him  in  payment  of  a  debt,  he  is  required  by  the  law  to 
cut  or  deface  the  coin,  when  it  becomes  simply  bullion,  and  the 
tenderer  must  bear  the  loss.  If  the  justice  of  "the  proceeding  be 
disputed,  and  the  coin  be  found  to  be  above  the  limit  prescribed, 
the  defacer  must  bear  the  loss.  This  injunction,  however,  is  scarcely 
ever  observed,  except  at  the  Bank  of  England,  and  some  Govern- 
ment offices  ;  it  would  be  too  irksome,  and  the  more  usual  practice 
is,  to  avoid  the  use  of  sovereigns  except  in  small  quantities,  and  to 
make  payments  in  Bank  of  England  notes. 

Abuquelp.  A  silver  coin  formerly  in  use  in  'Egypt,  value  about  Is.  6d. 
sterling. 

Acceptance.  Latin,  ad,  to;  capio,  I  take;  accipere,  to  take  to  one's  self; 
i'Tcnch,  accepter ;  Italiaji,  accettare  ;  Spanish,  acepfar. 

To  accept  a  Bill,  signifies  in  full,  to  "  accept  the  obligation  of 

Eaying  the  Bill  when  it  falls  due."  The  Acceptor  usually  notifies 
is  acceptance  of  a  Bill  by  writing  transversely  across  the  face  of  it 
the  word  "  Accepted"  with  the  date  at  which  it  is  payable,  followed 
by  his  name,  or  that  of  the  firm  which  he  represents.  An  accept- 
ance in  this  form  is  called  General. 

If,  in  addition  to  the  above  words,  other  words  are  added, 
making  it  payable  at  some  particular  house,  for  example,  "  payable 
at  the  Alliance  Bank,"  the  acceptance  is  then  said  to  be  Sioecial. 
If,  further,  the  acceptor  refuses  to  make  himself  responsible  for 
,  more  than  a  part  of  the  sum  stated  on  the  Bill,  say  for  £50,  when 
the  Bill  was  drawn  for  £100,  he  writes  "  Accepted  for  £50  only  ;  or 
if  he  inserts  any  other  alteration  cither  in  regard  to  time  of 
payment,  or  the  fulfilment  of  some  condition,  the  Acceptance  is  said 
to  be  Qualified.     {See  After  Siglit.) 

Acceptances.  Bills  accepted  by  a  Banking  or  other  commercial  firm, 
and  which  take  their  jjlace  among  the  "  liabilities  "  of  the  acceptors 
to  the  payees. 

AcCeptilation.  From  the  Latin,  acceptilatio.  This  -word  is  not  found  in  the 
works  of  classical  writers,  but  was  introduced  into  commercial  lanj^uaf^e 
through  the  works  of  Justinian,  and  thus  found  its  way  into  all  the 
countries  of  Southern  Europe.  It  is,  however,  still  limited  in  its  use  lo 
lawyers,  the  equivalent  in  EngUsh  being  "  a  release." 

A  Eelease  from  a  debt  or  obligation.     {See  Eelease.) 

Accommodation  Bill.  French,  accomoder;  Italian,  accomodare ;  Spanish, 
accomodar;  all  from  the  Latin,  accomodare  (adcommodum),  to  adjust, 
to  cause  one  thing  to  suit  another,  to  do  anything  to  oblige  another. 

To  accommodate  is  to  do  anything  to  oblige,  or  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  another.  Hence  an  "  Accommodation  Bill,"  is  a  bill  drawu 
by  one  person  and  accepted  by  another  for  the  convenience  of  the 
first.  Accommodation  Bills  have  a  bad  name  among  commercial 
.  men ;  and  justly  so,  as  they  have  been  much  abused.  Not  that 
there  is  anything  in  them  essentially  dishonest  or  fraudulent,  but 
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because  the  too  frequent  use  of  them  opens  the  way  for  abuse. 
When  a  man  of  substance  and  good  credit  accepts  a  biU  to  oblige  a 
friend  who  is  in  need  of  ready  money,  he  simply  gives  his  guarantee 
and  becomes  his  surety  for  the  amount  of  the  Bill  when  it  falls  due. 
There  is  nothing  fraudulent  in  this ;  but  it  facilitates  the  undue 
multiplication  of  Instruments  of  Credit,  and  often  leads  reckless 
individuals  to  engage  in  enterprises  from  which  they  would  refrain 
if  they  could  enter  upon  them  only  with  cash  in  hand.  A  legitimate 
"Trade  BiU"  is  an  order  for  payment  on  account  of  "value 
received"  or  "  goods  shipped"  or  "  services  rendered"  all  of  which 
phrases  imply  that  means  have  been  provided  to  meet  the  bill  when 
it  becomes  due  ;  and  the  necessity  of  providing  these  means  before 
the  bill  is  drawn,  acts  as  a  prevention  to  the  undue  multiplication 
of  such  bills.  In  the  case  of  an  Accommodation  Bill  no  such  check 
exists  and  hence  the  danger  attending  their  use,  and  the  ill  odour  in 
which  they  are  held. 

Account.  Latin,  compretare,  to  reckon  or  cast  up ;  French,  compter,  to  count, 
compte,  an  account ;  Italian,  conto ;  German,  Rechnung.  {See  Capital 
Accotint;  Frqfit  and  Loss  Account;  Beventie  Account;  Suspense 
Account.) 

In  a  colloquial  sense,  the  word  "  account"  is  often  used  as  the 
equivalent  of  "  narrative"  or  "  report."  In  mercantile  practice  its 
meaning  is  more  restricted  and  is  applied  to  formal  statements  of 
different  kinds  relating  to  goods,  services,  values,  &c. 

For  Account.  Bargains  "  for  Account"  are  contracts  made  for  settle- 
ment on  the  next  settling  day  on  the  Stock  Exchange  and  are  thus 
distinguished  from  bargains  "  for  money"  which  are  settled  imme- 
diately on  being  made. 

Account  Current.    Latin,  curro,  1  run ;  French,  compte  courant. 

A  running  account ;  an  account  which  is  kept  open  and  added  to 
day  by  day,  or  from  time  to  time,  according  to  tne  nature  of  the 
business  to  which  it  refers.  When  the  payments  made  or  received 
are  considerable,  the  balance  for  or  against  a  customer  is  often  of 
sufficient  importance  to  admit  of  interest  being  paid  or  demanded 
on  such  balance,  and  an  account  current  when  properly  kept  exhibits 
all  the  additions  and  deductions  thus  made  at  the  dates  when  they 
occur. 

Account  Sales.  An  abbreviation  of  the  phrase  "Account  of  the 
Sales"  of  goods.  Such  an  account  usually  shows  the  charges  for 
commission,  porterage,  &c.,  and  the  nett  proceeds. 

Acheson  or  Ackeson.  A  billon  coin  formerly  used  in  Scotland,  value 
about  8cZ.  sterling,  named  from  Atkinson,  mint  master.   {See  Billon.) 

Ackie.     A  gold  coin  in  use  at  Ashantee,  value  55.  4^.,  English. 

Action.  From  the  Latin,  agere,  to  do ;  and  this  again  from  the  Greek,  oyeu',  to 
move.    The  German  equivalent  is  Frozess. 

An  action  is  a  legal  process  by  which  a  right  is  enforced.  There 
'are  two  kinds  of  action  recognized  by  jurists. 

B2 


4  ACTION  DE  JOUISSAN'CE- ACTUARY. 

(a)  Actions  in  rem,  or  Real  Actions.  In  a  real  action  the 
Dlaintiff  claims,  as  against  all  the  world,  that  a  thing  corporeal  or 
incorporeal  is  his, 

(6)  Actions  in  personam,  or  against  a  person,  in  which  a  plaintiff 
claims  that  the  defendant  should  give,  do,  or  make  good  something 
to  or  for  him. 

Action  de  Jouissance.  A  French  term  corresponding  to  the  German 
Genuss-Adie,  and  is  usually  rendered  in  English  Bonus  Share. 
Bonus  Shares  are  issued  to  the  holders  of  Railway  or  other  com- 
panies' shares  which  have  been  drawn  and  paid  off,  and  they  entitle 
the  holder  to  some  further  benefits  either  immediate  or  prospective 
notwithstanding  the  reimbursement  and  withdrawal  of  the  original 
shares.  They  usually  bear  coupons  and  are  thus  distinguished  from 
Coupons  (or  Certificates)  de  Jouissance,  German  Genuss-8clieine,vf\AQ\i 
bear  no  interest,  but  simply  entitle  the  holder  to  any  future  advan- 
tages which  may  accrue  in  respect  to  the  shares  which  they  replace. 
The  Actions  de  Jouissance  of  the  North  of  France  Railways  as  well 
as  those  of  the  Lombardo- Venetian  Railway,  are  examples  well 
known  in  this  country. 

Active  Bonds.  Bonds  bearing  a  fixed  rate  of  interest  payable  in  full, 
from  the  date  of  issue.  {See  Passive  and  Deferred  Bonds.)  Consol 
Bonds,  Russian  Bonds,  and  indeed  most  bonds  negotiable  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  are  of  this  character. 

ActUSry.  Latin,  actuarius,  from  ago,  agere,  to  act  or  to  do.  In  classical  times 
the  term  actuarius  was  applied  to  one  who  acted  as  an  amanuensis,  or 
short-hand  writer;  and  also  to  one  who  kept  domestic  accounts,  or 
managed  the  affairs  of  the  household. 

The  duties  of  an  actuary  in  modern  times  are  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  demand  considerable  ability,  especially  in  performing  the  higher 
operations  of  Arithmetic  and  Algebra.  The  status  and  duties  of 
an  actuary  in  England  will  be  best  inferred  from  the  following 
syllabus  of  subjects  in  which  candidates  are  examined,  if  admitted 
previously  to  having  filled  any  office  of  trust  in  connection  with  Life 
Insurance,  Banking  or  other  posts  of  a  similar  nature.  The  exami- 
nations are  three  in  number,  and  are  held  at  periods  at  least  one 
year  apart,  and  are  as  follows : — 

Matriculation  Examination — Vulgar  Fractions ;  Decimal  Frac- 
tions ;  Logarithms ;  Evolution  ;  Equations,  Simple  and  Quadratic  ; 
Series,  Arithmetical  and  Geometrical ;  Permutations  and  Combina- 
tions ;  Binomial  Theorem ;  Finite  Differences ;  Geometry  and  First 
Four  Books  of  Euchd. 

Second  Year's  Examination — Theory  of  Logarithms ;  Elements 
and  Theory  of  Probabilities ;  Compound  Interest  and  Annuities 
Certain  ;  Tables  of  MortaHty ;  Construction  of  Auxiliary  Tables ; 
Annuities  and  Assurances  on  Lives  ;  Annuities  and  Assurances  on 
Survivorships ;  Miscellaneous  Questions. 

Third  Year's  Examination  : — Life  Assurance  Finance  :  Con* 
struction  and  Graduation  of  Tables  of  Mortality  ;  Existing  Tables 
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of  Mortality,  the  mode  of  their  Construction  and  their  respective 
Merits ;  Methods  of  determining  the  Surplus  in  an  Assurance  Com- 
pany, and  of  distributing  it  amongst  the  Assured.  Legal  Principles : 
Acts  of  Parliaments ;  Charters  of  Incorporation ;  Deeds  of  Settle- 
ment ;  Partnerships,  Limited  and  Unlimited,  Powers  and  Duties  of 
Persons  constituting  them ;  Policy  considered  as  a  contract ;  Pro- 
bates and  Letters  of  Administration  ;  Assignments  ;  Personal 
Representatives  ;  Bankruptcies.  Statistics  :  Methods  for  the 
Arrangements  and  collection  of  Data ;  Tests  of  Accuracy ;  Pre- 
paration of  Abstracts  and  Reports ;  General  System  of  the  Country's 
Finance ;  Funded  and  Unfunded  Debt,  and  Fiscal  Arrangements ; 
Taxation.  Currency,  Banking,  and  Investment :  Currency,  Metallic 
and  Paper ;  Nature  of  Banking — Bank  of  England,  Private  and 
Joint  Stock  Banks  ;  Bills  of  Exchange ;  Comparative  Value  of 
Securities ;  High  and  Low  Prices ;  Fluctuations  in  the  Rate  of 
Interest,  &c. 

Adha.  A  silver  coin  of  Nepaul,  equal  to  a  quarter  rupee,  or  about  bd. 
sterling.     No  longer  in  use. 

Adlea.  Tripoli.  A  billon  coin  issued  in  1827,  plated  with  gold, 
forced  upon  the  people  as  the  equivalent  of  a  dollar,  but  now  almost 
unknown. 

Administration,  Letters  o£  When  a  person  dies  without  having 
made  a  Will — Intestate,  as  it  is  technically  termed — it  is  necessary 
for  his  relatives  to  apply  to  the  Probate  Court  {see  Probate)  for  power 
to  deal  with  his  property  and  effects.  The  authority  so  to  act  is 
conveyed  by  a  document  called  "  Letters  of  Adminsti-ation,"  and  to 
obtain  it  the  applicant  must  bring  with  him  (or  her)  proof  of  the 
death  of  the  deceased,  and  also  some  evidence  that  he  (or  she)  is  the 
proper  person  on  whom  the  duties  of  administration  devolve.  Some 
useful  suggestions  to  administrators  are  given  under  the  art.  "  PrO' 
hate"  from  a  Report  by  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt,  which  apply  equally  to  those 
who  need  Letters  of  Administration  and  those  who  need  Grants  of 
Probate. 

The  payment  of  duty  on  Letters  of  Administration,  as  well  as  on 
Grants  of  Probate  (which  are  now  assimilated)  is  effected  by  means 
of  stamps,  according  to  the  following  scale,  which  was  communicated 
to  the  Daily  News,  March  26,  1880,  by  Lancelot  C.  Irons,  Receiver 
of  Wills,  Probate  Registry,  Somerset  Housed — 

Above  the  value  of  £100  and  under  £200,  £2. 


Of  the  value  of    but  under 


£200 

£300 

300 

400 

400 

500 

500 

600 

600 

800 

800 

1,000 

1,000 

1,500 

1.500 

2,000 

£i 
6 
9 
11 
15 
22 
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S2,000 

£3,000  .. 

.  £62 

3,000 

4,000  . 

88 

4,000 

5,000  .. 

.  113 

5.000 

6,000  .. 

.  140 

6,000 

7,000  . 

.  165 

7,000 

8,000  .. 

.  190 

8,000 

9.000  .. 

.  215 

9,000 

10,000  .. 

.  240 
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f  the  value  of 

but  undei 

Of  the  value  of    but  under 

£10,000 

£12,000  ... 

£275 

£120,000        £140,000  . . .  £3,250 

12,000 

14,000  ... 

325 

140,000          160,000  ...    3,760 

14,000 

16,000  ... 

375 

160,000           180,000  ...   4,250 

16,000 

18,000  ... 

425 

180,000           200,000...   4,760 

18,000 

20,000... 

475 

200,000          250,000  ...   6,625 

20,000 

25,000  ... 

665 

250,000           300,000...    6,875 

25,000 

30,000  ... 

690 

300,000           350,000...    8,125 

30,000 

35,000  ... 

815 

350,000          400,000...    9,375 

35,000 

40,000  ... 

940 

400,000          600,000  ...11,250 

40,000 

45,000  ... 

1,065 

600,000    and    upwards, 

45,000 

60,000  ... 

1,190 

then  in  addition  to  the 

60,000 

60,000  ... 

1,375 

said  duty  of  £11,250, 

60,000 

70,000  ... 

1,625 

for  every  full  sum  of 

70,000 

80,000  ... 

1,875 

£100,000  in  excess  of 

80,000 

90,000  ... 

2,125 

£500,000,  and  also  for 

90,000 

100,000  ... 

2,375 

any  fractional  part  of 

100,000 

120,000  ... 

2,750 

£100,000,  so  in  excess  £2,500 

In  comparison  with  the  old  scale  it  will  be  seen  that,  so  far  as 
probates  are  concerned,  the  present  scale  is  lighter  for  estates  under 
£400. 

For  estates  ranging  from  under  £600  to  under  £2000,  the  scale  is 
the  same  as  the  old  probate  scale.  Above  that  amount  {i.e.,  from 
under  £3,000  and  upwards)  the  new  duties  are  heavier  for  probates, 
but  intestacies  have  an  advantage  until  the  figures  under  £18,000 
are  attained. 

Advice.    To  Advise.    The  Latin,  visum,  from  videre,  to  see,  gave  rise  to  Italian, 
viso;  Old  French,  vis.     Visum  miJii  fuit,  it  seemed  to  me;  would  be 
rendered  in  Old  Italian,/M  viso  a  me;  Old  French,  ce  nCest  vis. — Diez. 
"  The  erchbishop  of  Waljs  seide  ys  avj/se 
'  Sire,'  he  seide, '  gef  tlier  is  any  mon  so  wjs 
That  bcste  red  can.  thereof  rede.  Merlin  that  is.' " 
To  be  avised  or  advised  of  a  thing  would  thus  be,  to  have  notice  of  it, 
to  be  informed  of  it. 

"Of  werre  and  of  bataile  he  was  full  avise." — E.  Brunne. 
Whence  advice  in  the  mercantile  sense, — notice,  news. 

In  colloquial  speech  "to  advise,"  means  to  counsel,  to  recommend. 

In  commercial  language  it  signifies  to  warn,  to  give  notice  of,  to 
inform.  A  "  Letter  of  Advice"  is  consequently  a  letter  giving  infor- 
mation that  some  particular  transaction  has  been  efiected,  and  it 
enables  a  correspondent  or  agent  in  a  distant  place  to  take  account 
of  that  transaction,  and  to  enter  the  necessary  debits  or  credits  in 
his  books.  It  is  a  maxim  in  all  good  houses  of  business,  that  every 
transaction  should  be  thus  advised ;  for  if  this  rule  be  neglected  it 
invariably  leads  to  errors  which  cause  much  subsequent  trouble 
in  their  rectification. 

Affidavit.  From  the  Latin,  fides,  faith,  truth,  honesty :  fido,  fidere,  to  put  trust 
in.  In  post-classical  times  was  formed  from  the  above  the  mediaeval 
affidare^  to  pledge  one's  faith  or  honoixr  to  another.    It  was  usual  when 
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pledging  one's  faith  in  a  formal  manner  by  means  of  a  le;To.l  document 
to  commence  that  document  with  engrossed  letters,  as  "AFFIDAVIT 
N  M,  &c.,"  that  is,  "  N.  M.  has  pledj^cd  his  faith,  &c."  From  the  con- 
spicuous position  of  the  word,  all  instruments  of  this  kind  were  called 
^^Affidavits'"  in  conformity  with  the  practice  usual  among  lawyers;  and 
thus  what  was  formerly  a  verb  in  the  third  person,  came  to  be  used  as 
a  noun,  in  which  sense  alone  it  appears  in  the  English  language. 

An  affidavit  is  a  le^^al  document  in  which  a  party  states  upon 
oath  that  certain  things  are  true,  or  certain  things  shall  be  done. 
Any  one  may  make  an  affidavit,  either  in  writing  or  by  word  of 
mouth,  in  which  latter  case  it  is  called  taking  an  oath,  or  swearing. 
In  order  that  affidavits  may  have  binding  force  in  a  court  of  law,  it 
is  usual,  and  indeed  essential,  that  they  be  made  before  a  mayor, 
magistrate,  notary  public,  consul,  or  some  public  functionary.  The 
•  person  making  the  affidavit  then  signs  it  in  the  presence  of  wit- 
nesses, who  attest  the  signature  ;  after  which  it  is  scaled  and  signed 
by  the  consul  or  other  authoiized  officer  before  whom  it  is  made. 

To  AfEreight.  Dutch,  wagt;  German,  Fracht;  probably  connected  with  the 
Latin  feroferre,  to  carry. 

To  hire  a  ship  for  the  conveyance  of  goods  or  freight. 

After  Date.  A  phrase  to  be  found  on  most  Bills  of  Exchange  ;  the 
date  referred  to  is  that  at  which  the  Bill  is  drawn,  it  is  distinctly 
written  at  the  head  of  the  Bill,  and  fixes  the  period  at  which  pay- 
ment must  be  claimed  by  the  Payee,  or  Holder. 

After  Sight.  This  phrase,  when  inserted  in  Bills  of  Exchange,  signi- 
fies "  after  being  presented  for  acceptance  :"  because  the  Drawee  is 
assumed  to  have  seen  it  for  the  first  time  when  the  Bill  is  thus  pre- 
sented. It  follows  therefore  that  when  a  bill  is  drawn  payable 
"  Three  Months  after  sight,"  the  payee,  if  he  wishes  for  prompt 
payment  should  present  it  for  acceptance  as  soon  as  possible  after 
receiving  it,  and  take  care  that  the  date  is  inserted  on  the  face  of 
it.  Of  course  when  the  bill  is  payable  "  at  sight,"  it  may  be  pre- 
sented for  acceptance  and  pmjment  at  the  same  time.     • 

Agio.  Italian,  aggio ;  German,  Agio ;  French,  agio ;  premium,  surplus,  difference. 
Littre  connects  it  with  the  French  aise,  easy ;  Italian,  agio,  and  some 
authors  with  adagio,  with  ease;  but  the  connection  is  not  clearly 
traced. 

"  Quel  vantaggio,  cho  si  da,  o  riceve  per  aggiustamento  dcUa  valuta 
d'una  moneta,  a  (juella  d'un  altra,  ovvero  per  barattaro  la  moneta 
peggiore  coUa  migliorc." — Vocahulario  degJi  Accademici  della  Cnisea. 

(Some  advantage,  which  one  gives,  or  receives,  by  the  adjustment  of 
the  value  of  one  kind  of  money  in  that  of  another,  or  by  the  exchange 
of  a  depreciated  coina^^c  for  a  superior.) 

This  looks  Hke  a  little  plav  on  the  words  aggio  and  aggiustamento,  a 
kind  of  diversion  of  which  old  etymologists  were  rather  fond. 

This  term  though  but  little  used  in  England  is  in  common  use 
among  mercantile  men  on  the  Continent.  It  has  several  meanings 
as  applied  by  them,  amongst  wliich  the  following  are  the  most 
important.  .       "  . 

(a).  Agio  primarily  signifies  the  rate  of  exchange  in  the  moneys  of 
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two  nations.  Thus  the  currency  of  Italy  exchanges  with  that  of 
England  at  rates  varying  from  25' 15  francs  to  25'50  francs  for  the 
pound  sterling.  This  rate  is  called  the  agio  between  the  two 
countries. 

(6).  In  countries  where  a  silver  standard  prevails,  gold  is  used  to 
make  large  payments,  and  according  as  gold  is  more  or  less  abun- 
dant, a  less  or  greater  quantity  of  gold  is  given  for  a  specified 
quantity  of  silver  coin.  The  difference  between  the  two  metals  thus 
exchanged  is  then  called  the  agio  on  gold. 

(c).  In  some  countries  possessing  an  inconvertible  paper  cur- 
rency, the  term  agio  is  applied  to  the  difference  between  the  value 
of  a  note  and  coin  of  the  same  denomination.  When  used  in  this 
sense,  it  is  identical  with  what  in  other  countries  is  called  a 
■premium. 

{d).  In  Hamburg,  the  term  Bank  Agio  is  used  to  signify  the 
proportion  between  the  Banh  Value  and  the  Ciirrencij  Value.  This 
Agio  varies  with  the  price  of  silver.    {See  Banh  Value.) 

(e).  An  allowance  made  in  some  countries  for  the  wear  and  tear 
of  coins,  while  the  old  standard  of  value  and  money  of  account  is 
retained  as  at  Amsterdam,  Hamburg  and  other  towns. 

The  term  agio  or  jpremium  is  very  frequently  misapplied ;  but 
time  and  custom  have  so  consecrated  the  misapplication,  that 
nothing  more  can  be  done  than  simply  to  point  it  out,  in  order  to 
prevent  misapprehension  on  the  part  of  those  who  use  the  term. 
When  gold  is  said  to  be  at  a  premium  or  agio  as  compared  with 
silver  or  paj^er  currency,  it  means  that  the  silver  or  paper  is 
depreciated  or  at  a  discount ;  for  the  gold  in  these  cases  is  the 
standard  of  value,  and  the  silver  or  paper  variable.  This  customary 
use  of  the  term  prevails  in  the  United  States,  in  France,  in  Italy,  in 
Austria,  and  in  Russia :  indeed  in  all  countries  where  a  paper 
currency  has  been  adopted,  or  where  a  double  standard  of  value  is 
in  use.  In  some  of  its  applications  the  term  is  used  in  its  proper 
sense,  as  in  quoting  the  market  value  of  stocks  and  shares.  {See 
Premium.) 

Ahmedl.    A  gold  coin  of  Mysora  (Hinduston),  about  31s.  to  32s. 
sterling,  no  longer  in  use. 

Ahmulahs.   Abyssinian  salt  money,  various  sizes,  new,  20  to  a  dollar. 

Akcheh.    A  Turkish  silver  coin,  very  small,  value  about  one-third  of 
the  Para.    Obsolete. 

Akhter.    A  copper  coin,  value  a  quarter  of  the  pice  of  Mysore. 

Albus.    A  German  copper  coin,  value  twelve  hellers,  formerly  used 
at  Cassel,  Cologne,  &c. 

AUon^B.  From  the  French,  allonger,  to  lengthen :  allonge,  a  piece,  applied  in 
commerce  with  the  meaning  of  a  piece  attached  to  a  document  to 
lengthen  it. 

An  Allonge  is  a  slip  of  paper  attached  to  a  Bill  in  order  to 
provide  space  for  further  indorsements,  when  the  back  of  the  Bill 
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is  already  covered.    It  requires  no  stamp,  as  it  is  deemed  a  part  of 
the  original  bill,  which  it  is  presumed  is  already  stamped. 

Allowance.     Two  distinct  words,   having  a  totally  diffiTcnt  oiigin,   gradually 
assumed  this  one  form  m  the  English  tongue. 

I.  From  the  Latin,  laudare,  to  praise,  approve,  recommend,  was 
formed  allaudare,  to  praise  one  highly.  These  forms  appear  in  the 
French  as  louer  and  alouer,  with  a  similar  meaning,  and  through  the 
French  it  found  its  way  into  early  English,  as  in  Shakspeare,  where  it 
means  approval  or  sanction. 

"  You  sent  a  large  commission  to  conclude, 
"Without  the  king's  will  or  the  States'  allowance, 
A  league  between  His  Highness  and  Ferrara." 

II.  From  the  Latin,  locare,  to  put,  to  place,  was  formed  in  post- 
classical  times  the  compound  allocare,  to  put  into  a  place,  to  set  apart 
for  a  purpose,  to  allot.  These  two  words  also  appear  in  the  French  as 
louer  and  allouer,  and  being  similar  in  spelling  to  the  words  above 
noted,  became  confounded  in  meaning,  and  when  adopted  in  th« 
English  language,  were  used  under  one  form,  *' allow"  or  "allowance," 
to  express  aS  the  different  ideas  previously  conveyed  by  dbtinct  words, 
thus — 

(a)  Approval,  as  quoted  by  Richardson : 

"  This  is  the  sum  of  what  1  would  have  ye  weigh, 
First,  whether  ye  allow  my  whole  devise 
And  think  it  good  for  me,  for  ihem,  for  you. 
And  if  ye  like  it  and  all<yw  it  well." 
(J)  Permission.    "  I  allowed  him  to  walk  in  iny  garden  whenever  he 
chose." 

(c)  Authority,  as  in  the  passage  above  quoted  from  Shakspeare. 

(d)  Abatement.  "  In  every  twenty-five  sheets  an  allowance  of  one 
sheet  was  made  for  damage,  soiling,"  &c. 

(c)  Apportionment.    '•  The  sailors  had  a  daily  allowance  of  grog." 
^  And  his  allowance  was  a  continual  allowance  given  by  the  King,  a 
daily  rate  for  every  day  all  his  life." — 2  Kings. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  certain  other  words  contributed  some'.hing 
towards  the  formation  of  our  English  "  allow"  and  "  allowance."  The 
Anglo-Saxon  Ijifan,  alefan,  to  permit,  concede,  or  suffer,  come  very 
near  to  them  in  meaning,  as  exemplified  in  Goldsmith's  "Deserted 
Village." 

"The  ruin'd  spendthrifl,  now  no  longer  proud. 
Claimed  kindred  there,  and  had  his  claims  allowed." 

Allowance,  in  refinery,  is  a  departure  from  the  legal  standard  of 
fineness  permitted  by  the  State  in  consideration  of  the  practical 
difficulty  of  securing  the  exact  degree  of  fineness  prescribed  by  law. 
The  allowance  is  also  made  in  resi>ect  of  wear  and  tear.  Two  per 
mille  is  the  allowance  in  the  gold  coinage  of  France,  with  respect 
both  to  weight  and  fineness.  In  England,  two  parts  in  one  thou- 
sand are  allowed  for  fineness,  and  2-lOths  of  a  gram  in  the  sovereign 
for  weight :  so  that  a  new  sovereign  which  is  supposed  to  weigh 
123"274  grains  would  be  within  the  remedy  or  allowance  if  it  was 
found  to  weigh  anything  more  than  123074 ;  other  gold  coins  of 
which  at  the  present  time  only  half-sovereigns  are  in  use,  have  a 
proportional  allowance.  In  Eussia,  no  allowance  is  made  either  for 
weight  or  fineness,  and  although  it  is  impossible  always  to  work  to 
such  a  nicety,  the  gold  imperials  of  Russia  have  a  very  high  repu- 
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tation,  and  are  often  remelted  and  coined  by  other  countries,  thus 
saving  much  of  the  expense  of  refining  and  mixing. 

Alloy.  From  tbe  Latin,  lex,  law;  ad  legem,  according  to  lavvr;  French,  a  lou 
"  Unusquisque  denai'ius  cudatur  et  fiat  ad  legem  undecim  denariorutn." 
— Vucange.  (Every  penny  was  coined  and  made  according  to  law 
eleven  pcnriies.)  The  accidental  resemblance  of  the  French  verb  allieVy 
to  blend,  to  mix,  to  blend  together,  hag  given  rise  to  the  prevalent  error 
that  it  is  the  origin  of  the  English  alloi/.  But  the  words  used  in  other 
languages  for  the  mint  term,  corresponding  to  "alloy,"  all  indicate  a 
relationship  to  the  word  lex,  the  law,  or  rule,  sot  up  by  authority  for 
the  regulation  of  the  coinage. 

"Monetam  de  auro  et  argento,  et  alio  metallo,  quocunque  cunio, 
allaia,  et  taiiha,  prout  sibi  placuerit." 

(Money  of  gold,  and  silver,  and  other  metal,  of  whatever  coinage, 
aJlog,  and  value,  according  as  he  pleases.) 

Bated  1377.     Quoted  hy  Hymer. 

In  its  most  general  sense,  an  alloy  is  a  compound  of  any  tvsro  or 
more  metals.  In  economics,  it  signifies  a  compound  of  a  cheap  or 
base  metal  with  a  costly  or  precious  one.  In  practice,  the  meaning 
of  the  term  is  yet  more  restricted,  since  it  is  applied  not  to  the 
compound,  but  to  the  base  metal  in  the  compound  :  thus  standard 
gold  is  said  to  be  eleven-twelfths  fine,  and  one-twelfth  ctRoy. 
Gold  is  usually  alloyed  with  silver  or  copper  or  both.  Silver  with 
copper  only.  This  applies  however  to  mints  of  good  standing. 
In  some  countries,  pewter,  lead,  and  other  base  metals  are  used  as 
alloys;  if  in  large  proportions  the  coins  so  produced  are  called  &z7?o?* 
coins.     (S'ee  Billon.) 

The  object  of  alloying  gold  and  silver  is  to  render  them  somewhat 
harder  than  they  are  in  their  pure  state.  In  a  subordinate  degree, 
the  colour  and  tenacity  of  the  metals  are  affected,  but  these  are 
considerations  of  minor  importance. 

In  the  mining  language  of  Spain,  a  modified  form  of  the  word  is 
applied  to  the  proportion  of  silver  found  mixed  with  certain  ores, 
thus  :  "  The  extraction  for  the  week  was  750  cargoes  of  clean  ore, 
average  leij  from  nine  to  ten  marks  per  monton." — Times,  January 
2nd,  1857. 

Alsatia.  A  fanciful  name  formerly  applied  to  the  district  of  "WTiite- 
friars.  It  has  lately  been  applied  to  the  Stock  Exchange.  The 
reason  for  the  modern  application  of  the  name  is  said  to  be  that 
Whitefriars,  was  at  one  time  a  privileged  place  of  sanctuary,  and 
was  frequently  referred  to  by  dramatists  and  others,  as  Alsatia, 
"  It  was  the  resort  of  libertines  andrascals  of  every  description,  and 
here  the  corrupt  practitioners  of  the  law  found  a  ready  supply  of 
affidavit  men,  or  Knights  of  the  post,  as  they  were  termed.  The 
notorious  noonday  abuses  committed  here,  and  the  riot  in  the  reign 
of  King  Charles  the  Second,  caused  its  suppression  and  clearance." — 
Beaufoys  "  Tradesmen's  Tokens."  It  was  in  allusion  to  these  facts 
that  one  of  our  judges  spoke  of  the  questionable  proceedings  of  the 
Stock  Exchange  as  those  of  an  ^Zsaiia;  and  unfriendly  outsiders 
have  since  that  event  been  only  too  ready  to  fasten  the  odious 
cognomen  on  the  institution. 
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Aitmichlic.    A  silver  coin  used  in  Turkey  value  Zd.  sterling,  or 
sixty  Turkish  paras. 

Amalgamation.    Amalgam,  a  compound  of  quicksUver  ■with  some  other  metaL 

The  origin  of  this  word  is  a  puzzle  to  philologists.  It  was  used  by  the 
alchemists  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  denote  a  compound  or  alloy  of  quick- 
silver with  any  other  metal.  Many  derivations  have  been  suggested, 
but  one  of  the  most  reasonable  is  that  of  the  Greek  a/xaAo?,  soft,  feeble, 
and  yafieio,  to  marrv.  Amalgam  in  this  sense  would  mean  a  soft  com- 
pound or  alloy,  and  answers  very  well  to  the  compound  best  known,  in 
that  early  age  of  chemistry,  of  quicksilver  and  gold ;  which  latter  metal 
is  easily  dissolved  by  the  former. 

In  commerce,  amalgamation  signifies  the  fusion  of  two  or  more 
companies,  societies,  or  firms  into  one.  Although  amalgamation 
may,  and  sometimes  does,  take  place  in  respect  to  private  firms,  it 
is  had  recourse  to  chiefly  in  regard  to  joint  stock  undertakings,  such 
as  Railway  Companies,  Insurance  Societies,  Joint  Stock  Banks,  &c. 
As  there  is  often  a  difficulty  in  fixing  responsibility  for  the  perform- 
ance of  outstanding  contracts  after  amalgamation  has  been  efi'ected, 
special  Acts  of  Parliament  have  been  passed  with  the  object  of 
defining  the  responsibilities  of  the  Amalgamated  Companies,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  shareholders  in  companies  which  have  thereby  ceased 
to  have  an  independent  existence,  and  for  further  information  on 
these  points,  the  reader  should  refer  to  the  Companies  Clauses 
Consolidation  Act,  1845,  and  the  Life  Assurance  Companies  Act, 
1870. 

Amortization.    Greek,  ^©pos,  moros;  Latin,  mors;  French,  mort,  death,  decay, 
a  wasting  away. 

AmoHization,  in  finance  usually  signifies  the  gradual  diminution 
of  a  debt,  by  paying  it  off  in  successive  instalments.  In  some  rare 
cases,  amortizement  is  effected  at  a  stroke  by  a  single  payment. 
{See  Sinhing  Fund.)  In  England  the  term  amoHization  is  usually 
restricted  to  the  extinction  of  a  loan  by  means  of  a  single  payment, 
and  the  term  Sinking  Fund  is  commonly  understood  to  mean  the 
gradual  disbursement  of  a  loan  in  one  of  two  ways  : — 

I.  By  setting  apart  a  specified  sum  annually  for  the  purpose,  and 
determining  by  drawing  or  by  lot,  the  bonds  to  be  paid  off,  and  by 
paying  them  off  at  par,  that  is,  at  their  full  nominal  value.  II.  By 
expending  such  specified  sum  in  the  purchase  of  bonds  at  the 
market-price  of  the  day.  Both  of  these  methods  are  practised 
extensively  in  London,  the  former  being  most  in  favour.  The  second 
method  is  open  to  grave  objections,  as  it  puts  it  in  the  power  of 
dishonest  borrowers  to  take  advantage  of  low  prices  in  the  market, 
and  offers  a  temptation  to  bring  their  own  stocks  into  disrepute  and 
to  depress  their  price,  by  frightening  timid  holders  into  ruinous 
selling,  when  the  borrowers  come  forward  and  buy  them  up. 

Amount.    From  mont,  a  hill,  was  formed  the  adverb  amont,  upwards,  and  the  verb 
monter,  to  rise,  to  ascend.    Hence — 

Amount  is  the  total  to  which  a  number  of  charges  rise  up  when 
added  together. 
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Ancient  Right  Standard.  The  standard  of  fineness  of  EngHsh 
silver  coin  which  has  existed  from  time  immemorial — namely, 
11  oz.  2  dwts.  of  pure  silver  in  the  troy  pound  of  12  oz.  The  same 
degree  of  fineness  is  sometimes  expressed  as  ||§  fine,  and  at  others 
in  conformity  with  the  decimal  notation  as  '925  line.  All  the  recent 
silver  coinage  of  England  is  of  this  degree  of  fineness. 

Angel.  A  gold  English  coin  value  6s.  Sd.,  bearing  a  figure  of 
St.  Michael  and  Dragon.  This  gold  coin  was  first  used  in 
France,  and  was  introduced  into  England  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  (1461—1483).  It  was  then  valued  at  6s.  Sd.,  and 
lluctuated  from  that  time  till  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  when  it  was 
reckoned  at  10s.  It  was  23  carats  3^  grains  fine.  Shakspeare 
refers  to  it  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice  when  he  says,  "  They  have  in 
England  a  coin  that  bears  the  figure  of  an  Angel  stamped  in  gold," 
ii.  7.  The  angel  here  referred  to  was  St.  Michael  slaying  the 
Dragon. 

Angelet.     A  gold  English  coin — the  half  angel,  value  3s.  4d. 

Angster.     A  copper  coin,  Swiss,  value  half  a  rappe,  about  t|3^- 

Ankosee.     Chinsoree,  a  rupee  of  silver,  current  in  the  Deccan. 

Anna,  or  Ana.  (a).  The  y\  part  of  the  Company's  rupee.  Owing  to 
the  depressed  price  of  silver  its  metallic  value  is  now  (1881)  not 
more  than  f  of  what  it  was  a  few  years  since. 

(6.)  A  silver  coin  in  Hindoostan  and  Singapore  sixteen  to  a 
rupee,  value  three  half-pence. 

Annuitant.     One  who  receives  an  annuity.     {See  next  Article.) 

Annuity.     Lat.  annus,  a  year. 

An  annuity  is  a  sum  of  money  payable  once  a  year.  Hence,  the 
Right  to  an  Annuity  is  a  right  to  demand  this  sum  once  a  year. 
Legists  distinguish  between  "  the  right  to  demand"  a  sum  of  money, 
and  the  "  right  to  the  sum  of  money,"  but  this  distinction  though 
important  in  point  of  law,  is  of  very  little  moment  to  the  Annuitant. 

The  term  annuity  in  England  corresponds  very  closely  to  the 
term  Rente  as  used  on  the  Continent.  Rente  is  a  sum  of  money 
payable  yearly.  A  bond  or  certificate  entitling  the  holder  to  Rentes 
20  francs,  gives  the  holder  a  claim  to  20  francs  yearly,  10  francs  every 
six  months,  or  5  francs  every  three  months.  French  Rentes  are  paid 
in  quarterly  instalments  ;  Austrian,  Hungarian  and  Italian  Rentes 
in  half  yearly  instalments.  In  England  Consolidated  Annuities,  or 
Bank  Annuities  are  paid  in  half-yearly  instalments.  Metropolitan 
consolidated  annuities  are  payable  in  quarterly  instalments.  But  in 
all  these  cases  the  term  Annuity  or  Rente  is  applied  to  the  yearly 
sum,  and  not  to  the  quarterly  or  half-yearly  amounts. 

Annulment.     Latin,  a^,  to;  nulhis,  no,  none,  nothing ;  annuUare=annihilo,  io 
reduce  to  nothing,  to  make  of  none  effect. 

This  term  is  mostly  used  on  the  Continent  as  the  equivalent  of  the 
English  word  "  cancelling"  or  "  cancelment."     {^iSee  Cancelling.) 
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Allte-da.t6.    Latin,  ante,  before ;  datum,  given  (meaninfj,  a  given  time). 

To  antedate  a  cheque  or  other  writing  is  to  inscribe  upon  it  a  date 
earlier  than  that  on  which  the  document  is  written.  As  antrdnthig 
a  document  sometimes  involves  fraud,  it  is  necessary  for  all  who 
have  the  insertion  of  dates  under  their  care,  to  see  that  there  is 
nothing  in  their  act  which  can  be  construed  into  a  criminal  offence. 
{See  Fost  Date.) 

Appraiser.  Frcncb,  appreder,  to  value,  to  estimate;  Italian,  apprezzare; 
Spanish,  aprcciar,  to  set  a  price;  all  from  the  Latin,  ad,  and  pretium, 
a  price.    The  equivalent  in  German  is  Schoetzer. 

Every  person  is  deemed  an  appraiser  who  makes  it  his  business 
or  part  of  his  business  to  make  a  valuation  chargeable  with  stamp 
duty.  A  penalty  of  £50  is  imposed  on  any  person  who  acts  as  an 
appraiser  without  a  license :  but  the  penalty  is  not  imposed  on  any 
servant  or  employe  who  in  a  single  instance  makes  a  valuation  for 
the  guidance  and  information  of  his  employer,  even  though  such 
servant  has  not  taken  out  a  license. 

AppreciatioiL  Latin,  ad,  to;  pretium,  value,  price.  French,  appreder,  to 
value,  to  estimate. 

(a)  In  ordinary  speech,  to  appreciate  means  to  set  a  value  upon 
anything,  to  prize,  to  esteem,  as  in  the  phrases  "  I  appreciate  his 
friendship,"  "  Wagner's  style  of  music  is  too  highly  cultivated  to 
be  appreciated  by  the  vulgar." 

{b)  In  finance,  this  word  has  recently  acquired  a  more  strictly 
technical  meaning,  and  is  used  in  a  sense  as  opposed  to  depreciation, 
especially  in  discussions  relating  to  the  "  silver  question."  When 
one  commodity  exchanges  for  another  in  a  pretty  constant  ratio, 
the  value  of  each  expressed  in  terms  of  the  other  is  called  its 
"  noiTual  value,"  and  if  from  any  cause  one  of  these  commodities  is 
sup])lied  in  unusual  abundance  it  becomes  depreciated  with  respect 
to  the  other,  that  is,  you  have  to  ^ive  more  of  the  superabundant 
commodity  for  the  same  quantity  of  that  whose  supply  is 
unchanged.  But  when  the  converse  takes  place,  and  the  supply  of 
one  of  the  two  commodities  is  diminished,  while  the  supply  of  the 
other  remains  unchanged,  it  then  becomes  appreciated.  It  should 
be  observed  also  that  when  the  rates  of  exchange  between  tivo  com- 
modities  only  is  under  consideration,  the  depreciation  of  the  one 
always  involves  the  appreciation  of  the  other,  as  has  been  demon- 
strated very  forcibly  during  the  last  few  years  by  the  fluctuations 
in  the  price  of  silver.  In  the  days  of  Darius,  we  are  told  by 
Herodotus,  gold  was  worth  13  times  as  much  as  an  equal  weight  of 
silver ;  in  modem  days  down  to  within  the  last  ten  years,  it  was 
worth  about  15^  times  as  much :  but  since  the  demonetization  of 
silver  by  Germany,  and  partly  also  in  consequence  of  the  large 
suppHes  from  the  American  mines,  gold  has  been  worth  20  times 
its  weight  in  silver.  Hence  the  value  of  gold  as  measured  in  silver 
is  said  to  be  appreciated — that  is,  its  value  or  price  has  been  added 
to;    and  this  marks  the  distinction   between  the  technical  and 
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conventional  use  of  tlie  word.  In  the  latter,  it  implies  in  a  vague 
way  the  setting  a  value  on  a  thin;:^.  In  the  former,  an  adding  to  its 
value  as  measured  in  some  other  thing. 

Arbitrage.  Arbitration.  From  tho  Latin,  arhltraH,  to  judge,  dec'ide,  to 
pass  sentence,  to  give  judgment:  arbiter,  a  judge,  an  umpire,  and 
primarily  an  eye-witness.  But  the  origin  of  this  word  lies  much  further 
back  in  the  history  of  language,  and  appears  to  be  connected  with  the 
practice  of  the  soothsayers,  diviners,  and  lotsmen  of  primitive  times. 
There  was  in  the  languages  of  Eastern  Europe  a  root,  arp,  arb,  arv, 
which  is  found  in  several  words  referring  to  the  arts  of  divination  and 
soothsaying,  and  which  is  still  seen  in  the  Finnish  language ;  a  language 
much  more  widely  spread  in  former  times  than  the  present  geographical 
limits  of  the  country  would  suggest.  Thus  we  have  arpa,  a  lot,  a 
divining-rod,  or  instrument  of  divination;  arpamies,  a  diviner,  an 
arbiter;  arpelen,  to  decide  by  lot,  to  divine;  arwata,  to  prophesy,  to 
judge ;  artvelo,  opinion,  judgment.  "We  find  also  in  the  Latin,  aruspex, 
and  its  derivations,  used  with  the  same  cignification,  and  the  Greek 
equivalent  derived  from  tepo?  or  iapo?,  sacred,  and  o-kotto?,  a  seei',  one 
who  has  an  insight  into  divine  things.  We  have  only  to  recollect  how 
natural  it  is  in  the  infancy  of  human  thought  to  seek  for  guidance  in 
doubtful  matters  from  persons  supposed  to  possess  supernatural  powers 
or  superior  knowledge,  to  convince  ourselves  how  familiar  the  words 
and  names  used  with  reference  to  this  sacred  class  and  their  occult  arts 
must  become  on  the  lips  of  those  who  have  recourse  to  them.  This 
familiarity  has  two  marked  efiects.  It  fixes  the  word  in  the  common 
language  of  the  people,  and  gets  engrafted  in  their  forms  of  speech,  and 
secondly,  by  being  constantly  used,  it  gets  modified,  degraded,  and 
•worn  down  till  all  but  the  most  slender  traces  of  the  original  word 
remain. 

In  its  original  acceptation,  arhitration  signified  the  giving  of  an 
opinion  according  to  the  best  of  one's  judgment,  according  to 
equity,  and  not  necessarily  according  to  law.  This  meaning  is 
retained  in  the  modern  use  of  the  phrase  "Arbitration  of  Ex- 
changes," not  that  there  is  much  room  for  the  play  of  the  judgment 
in  exchange  operations,  for  when  properly  conducted  both  the  data 
and  the  results  are  as  intractable  as  those  of  a  proposition  in  pure 
mathematics.  Nevertheless  as  considerable  experience  and  extended 
knowledge  are  required  in  the  collection  of  the  necessary  data,  the 
term  arbitration  or  arbitrage,  is  by  no  means  inappropriate. 
Arbitrage  operations  are  applied  not  only  to  money  and  bullion,  but 
perhaps  even  more  largely  to  Foreign  Bills  of  Exchange,  and  to 
merchandize  bought  in  one  country  to  be  sold  in  another.  These 
arbitrated  rates  are  commonly  called  "  Pars  of  Exchange."  It  is, 
therefore,  important  to  note  when  this  phrase  is  used,  that  an  Arbi- 
trated Par  of  Exchange,  is  a  totally  different  thing  from  the  Mint 
Par  of  Exchange.  The  Mint  Par  of  Exchange  expresses  simply 
the  sum  of  money  in  one  country  which  contains  an  amount  of 
line  metal  equal  to  that  in  a  given  sum  in  another  country.  Thus 
the  Mint  Par  of  Exchange  between  England  and  France  is 
£1=25-2215.     (See  Franc.) 

Kow  take  the  following  question.  Suppose  the  10  florin  piece  in 
Amsterdam  to  weigh  102  grains  Troy,  and  gold  in  London  to  sell  at 
77s.  lOhd.  per  oz.  What  is  the  Arbitrated  Par  of  Exchange  ?  In  other 
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words,  v/liat  on  the  above  conditions  is  the  value  of  the  pound 
sterling  in  Dutch  florins  ?    By  Chain  Rule. 

How  many  florins  =  20  shillings 

If    771  =  4«0  grains  Troy 
102    =    10  florins 

20  X  480  X  10 
102  X  771 
Multiplying  both  terms  by  8. 

20  X  480  X  80      _  lo-AQi 
-102-X623"      -^^^^^ 
Hence  £1  =  12*08^  florins  is  the  arbitrated  Par  of  Exchange. 
The  following  is  an  application  of  Arbitrage  to  the  purchase  and 
shipment  of  lead : 

One  Ton  of  lead  @,  £15  10/-  less  2^  %  discount.  Freight  32/6  per 
ton.  Primage  10  °/o  of  freight.  Insurance  20/-°/o.  Exchange 
3/6f  per  dollar.  What  will  it  lay  down  at  per  picul  m  Hongkong  ? 
(lpicul  =  133f  lbs.) 

£    s.    d. 

1  Ton  of  Lead  @  £15  10/.  per  ton      .  .    15  10    0 

Discount  2i  °/o     .        .        .        .079 


£15 

2  3 

Charges. 

£    s.    d. 

Freight  at  32/6  per  ton 
Primage  10  ^/^  on  Freight 

.    1  12    6 

.033 

Insurance  20/-  °/o 

.031 

„         Policy 
Commission  1  % 

.003 

.031 

2 

2  2 

£ir 

4  5 

Then  by  Chain  Rule  :— 

How  many  dollars  = 

:  1  Picul 

1  = 

:  133i  lbs. 

2240  = 

rlton 

1  = 

=  344-4161  shillings  (£17  4^.  M.) 

(3/61)3-56  = 

-.  1  dollar 

Whence  we  get 

133i  X  344-4161 
2240  X  3-^6            ^^"^^-'^ 

or  $5 '758,  the  price  at  which  it  will  lay  down  in  Hongkong. 

The  foregoing  are  examples  of  what  is  called /SimpZe  Abitration,iD. 
which  two  countries  only  are  taken  into  account.  But  when  a  mer- 
chant has  correspondents  in  several  commercial  centres,  it  often 
occurs  that  an  advantage  may  be  gained,  by  making  a  remittance^ 
not  in  a  direct,  but  in  a  circuitous,  manner :  and  the  calculation 
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then  becomes  somewhat  more  complicated ;  the  process  being  called 
Compound  Arhitration.  For  fuller  details,  the  reader  may  consult 
Tate's  "  Cambist,"  Ottomar  Haupt's  "  London  Arbitrageur,"  Seyd's 
"  Bullion  and  Foreign  Exchange." 

The  practice  of  Arbitration  is  also  applied  to  the  AVeights  and 
Measures  of  different  countries  ;  the  object  being  to  determine  the 
relation  between  those  of  any  two  countries,  either  by  direct  com- 
parison, or  from  their  known  relation  to  those  oi  some  third 
country. 

Arbitrageur.  This  word,  although  French  in  form  and  sound,  is  not 
a  recognised  term  in  the  French  language,  but  has  been  introduced  of 
late  years  as  a  convenient  name  for  that  class  of  persons  who  per- 
form arbitrage  operations  or  calculations  of  foreign  exchange. 
There  is  no  equivalent  English  term  in  use,  the  nearest  being  that 
of  cambist,  which  is  derived  from  the  Italian.  {See  Cambist^  Arbi- 
tration,  Sfc.) 

Articles  of  Association.  A  body  of  laws  and  rules  drawn  up  for  the 
government  of  Joint  Stock  Companies.  The  general  principles  on 
which  Articles  of  Association  are  constructed  are  prescribed  by  the 
law  of  the  land,  and  they  form  a  rough  model  on  which  any  given 
body  of  Articles  may  be  drawn  up  ;  but  the  details  are  determined 
by  the  nature  and  objects  of  the  Company  itself.  Every  shareholder 
in  a  Joint  Stock  Company  may  demand  a  copy  of  its  Articles  of 
Association  on  payment  of  a  nominal  sum ;  or  he  may  inspect  a 
copy  without  charge  at  the  offices  of  the  company,  any  day  within 
reasonable  hours.     {iSee  Memorandum  of  Association.) 

As.  Greek,  ets;  in  the  Tarentine  dialect,  o?;  Latin,  as,  one  or  unity :  from  which 
it  may  be  inferred  that  it  was  the  unit  of  value  among  some  of  the 
Greeks,  and  most  of  the  Romans. 

A  Roman  coin  made  of  brass.  In  the  time  of  TuUus  Hostilius 
it  was  called  the  As  Libra,  Idbella,  or  Pondo,  because  it  actually 
weighed  a  pound  or  12  uncia  or  ozs.  After  the  first  Punic  war  it 
was  reduced  to  2  ounces.  After  the  second  Punic  war,  to  one 
ounce,  and  finally  to  half  an  ounce,  in  which  sta'^e  it  continued  to 
the  reign  of  Vespasian.  Its  original  stamp  was  that  of  a  sheep,  or 
sow,  thus  forming  a  collecting  link  between  those  primitive  times 
when  cattle  constituted  the  medium  of  exchange,  and  those  more 
civilized  times  when  metals  formed  the  currency. 

Ashereh.  A  modem  Egyptian  silver  coin,  value  ten  paras,  about 
one  halfpenny. 

Ashrafi.  A  gold  coin  of  Persia,  value  9s.  sterling.  There  is  also  the 
treble  Ashrafi,  called  the  "  Muhr-Ashrafi." 

Ashmffy.    A  gold  coin  of  Bindoostan,  value  12s.  6d. 

Aspar,  Aspre,  or  Mina.  A  silver  coin  used  in  Turkey ;  120  to  a 
piastre,  value  about  5^^* 
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To  AsS3.y.  ^x  and  agere ;  Laiin,  exigere,  to  examiiio,  to  prove  by  examination ; 
"annul  is  ferrets  ad  certum  pondus  (xactis,  pro  nummo  vtentur:"  ircn 
rings  proved  of  a  certain  weight  used  as  money. — Ccesar.  Hence, 
exagiuiHy  a  proof;  exagium  solidi,  a  proof  shilling  (literally,  proof  of  a 
shilling).  From  exagium  was  formed  the  Italian  saggio,  a  proof,  trial, 
sample,  taste  of  anything;  assaggiare,  to  prove,  try,  taste;  whence 
French,  essay er,  to  try,  and  English,  assay,  essay,  to  try,  to  prove,  to 
test. 

"  I  have  two  boycs 
Sceke  Percy  and  thy  ?elfe  about  the  field  : 
But,  seeing  thou  fall'st  on  me  so  luckily, 
T  will  assay  thee :  so  defend  thy  selfe." 
Shakespeare,  "First  Part  of  King* Henry  IV."  act.  v.  sc.  4. 

An  assay  is  a  process  in  metallurgy  consisting  of  two  parts. 
The  first  part  of  the  operation  is  conducted  with  a  view  to  determine 
the  simple  metals  of  which  a  compound  consists,  and  thus  corre- 
sponds to  what  in  Chemistry  is  called  a  Qualitative  Analysis.  The 
second  operation  is  directed  to  the  finding  out  of  the  actual  propor- 
tions in  which  any  one  or  more  of  those  metals  enters  the  compound, 
and  corresponds  to  the  Chemical  process  called  Quantitative 
Analysis. 

AsS6tt  Commonly  derived  from  French,  assez,  enough,  and  tbis  again  from  the 
Latin,  ad,  to ;  satis,  enough.  There  is,  however,  good  reason  for  re- 
garding these  forms  as  nothing  more  than  the  proximate  origin  of  the 
word,  inasmuch  as  we  find  in  several  other  tongues  but  slightly  related 
to  the  Latin,  words  almost  identical  in  meaning,  and  very  similar  in 
sound,  all  indicating  the  existence  of  some  other  root  which  they  may 
claim  as  their  common  ancestor:  for  examples — Gaelic,  sioth,  sith, 
peace,  reconciliation,  satisfaction ;  Polish,  syt,  sity,  satisfied,  full ; 
Bohemian,  sytili,  to  satisfy;  Icelandic,  soett,  soetti,  reconciliation,  con- 
tent; German,  salt,  full,  satisfied;  Old  English,  asse^A,  asecMe,  enough, 
BufBcient,  satisfaction  ;  assyth,  syt  he,  to  make  compensation. 

"And  if  it  suflice  not  for  asseth" — Piers  Plowman. 

"And  Pilat  willing  to  make  aseeth  to  the  people  left  to  them 
Barabbas." — Wiclif,  Mark  xv. 

"  And  though  on  beapes  that  lie  him  by. 
Yet  never  f^hall  make  his  richesse 
Asseth  unto  his  greediness." 

Chaucer,  "  Eomaunt  of  the  Hose." 

Therefore  I  swore  to  the  hows  of  Hdi  that  the  wickedness  of  his 
hows  shall  not  be  doon  aseeth  before  with  slain  sacrifices  and  giftis. — 
Wiclif.    (In  Vulgate  erpietur.) 

In  Stephen's  "  Blackstone,"  the  following  account  of  the  origin  of 
this  word  is  given :  An  heir  is  liable,  out  of  an  cstato  taken  by 
descent  in  fee  simple,  to  be  charged  with  the  debts  of  the  ancestor 
from  whom  it  descended,  "  but  only  so  far  as  he  has  taken  in  his 
character  of  heir,  an  estate  of  his  ancestor  suffi.cient  (to  some  extent 
at  least)  to  satisfy  the  debt :  which  sufficient  estate  is  called  in  law- 
assess,  from  the  French  word  assez  enough,"  or  suflBcient.  The  use 
of  the  word  is  now  greatly  extended,  and  is  employed  in  mercantile 
affairs  to  signify  property  of  any  kind  when  applied  as  a  set-off 
against  liabilities,  or  for  the  satisfaction  of  certain  demands. 
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Assignats,    Latin,  assignare,  to  allot,  to  assign. 

Frencli  notes,  first  issued  April  IVHh,  17P0,  by  the  Eepublican 
Government  of  that  date.  They  were  issued  in  such  quantities  as 
to  become  almost  worthless,  and  hence  the  bad  name  they  acquired 
at  the  time,  and  the  ill  odour  which  has  attached  to  them  ever 
since.  They  were  so  called  because  the  confiscated  estates  of  the 
Church  were  assigned  to  their  redemption  and  withdrawal.  The 
first  issue  amounted  to  400,000,000  of  francs,  and  was  increased  by 
degrees  till  40,000,000,000  were  afloat;  shortly  after  which  they 
ceased  to  have  any  value  at  all.  Owing  to  this  depreciation  in 
France,  and  their  bad  reputation  in  some  other  countries,  "  dirty 
assignats"  have  mostly  been  looked  upon  as  something  intrinsically 
bad.  In  themselves  they  are  convenient  as  a  substitute  for  heavy 
coinages  as  those  of  silver  and  copper.  They  were  even  preferred 
to  metal  in  Eussia,  when  issued  under  Catherine  II.,  in  1768,  and 
circulated  at  a  premium  of  |-  per  cent. 

Assigflie8.  Latin,  assigno,fwai  ad  and  signare;  French,  assigner,  to  allot,  or  allow. 
The  person  or  party  to  whom  anything  is  assigned,  or  allotted  : 
anyone  appointed  to  discharge  a  given  duty,  as  the  distribution  of 
a  bankrupt's  estate,  or  the  care  of  a  deceased  person's  property.  The 
word  takes  its  origin  from  the  practice  among  the  Romans  of  appoint- 
ing persons  to  solemn  duties  underwritten  instructions  authenticated 
by  a  seal  {signum). 

Assurance  and  Insurance.  Latin,  securus,  safe,  from  cura  care,  anxiety; 
whence  se  (=sine)  cura  without  care,  free  from  anxiety,  and  insure 
or  assure  to  put  one  in  a  condition  of  safety,  to  free  from  anxiety : 
French,  assurer;  Italian,  assicurare  ;  Spanish,  asegurar. 

The  word  assurance  or  insurance  as  a  mercantile  term  comes  to 
us  directly  from  the  Lombards,  and  to  a  great  extent  its  meaning 
covers  the  idea  conveyed  by  the  more  ancient  term  in  use  among 
the  Hanseatic  traders,  namely  hotfomry.  [See  Bottomry).  In  the  use 
of  the  words  insurance  and  assurance,  no  rule  is  discoverable,  mer- 
chants applying  one  term  or  the  other  according  to  their  fancy. 

Attestation.  From  Latin,  testis,  a  witness,  attestari,  to  bear  witness,  to  prove, 
to  corroborate. 

Attestation  is  the  formal  witnessing  of  the  signature  of  a  deed  or 
declaration  by  some  person  authorized  to  perform  that  duty.  Any 
person  whatever  may  be  employed  to  witness  or  attest  the  signature 
of  another,  but  in  the  case  of  deeds,  transfers  or  statutory  declar- 
ations on  which  important  issues  may  depend,  it  is  more  usual 
to  employ  a  notary,  or  to  make  the  attestation  in  presence  of  a 
magistrate,  so  that  it  may  have  recognized  force  in  a  court  of  law. 
The  most  usual  and  complete  formula  for  an  attestation  is : — 

"  Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered  by  the  said  (Thomas  Atkins)  in  the  presence 

If  the  declaration  is  not  under  seal,  it  is  sufficient  to  say ; — 
"Witness  to  the  signature  of  the  said  (Thomas  Atkins)." 
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Attine.     A  Polish  silver  coin,  value  od. 

Attorney,  Attorn,  Attornment.  Old  Norman,  atiaumer,  to  turn  over,  or 
transfer:  atotiii,  one  acting  on  behalf  of  another :  whence  the  mediaeval 
law  Latin,  attornatus,  one  put  in  the  turn  or  place  of  another. 

'•'  Li  atorni  est  ce  qui  pardevant  justice  est  atorni  pour  aucun  en 
Eschcquier  ou  en  Assize  pour  pour  suivre  ct  pour  defendre  sa  droiture." 
— Fis  Municipal  Normannorum,  quoted  by  Ducange. 

"  The  holy  woma  Susan  held  hir  peace,  and  overcame  hir  enemies :  for 

she  defeded  not  hir  self  with  reasoning  of  words,  nor  with  speech  of 

any  atturneif,  but  the  holy  woma  Mr  self  holding  hir   tongue,   hir 

chastity  spake  for  her." — Instruction  of  a  Christian  lFonia7i,  v.  i.  c.  12. 

"I,  by  atlornei/,  bless  thee  from  thy  mother." 

Shahspeare,  " Eichard  II." 
An  Attorney  is  one  wlio  is  appointed  by  another  to  do  something 
in  his  stead,  and  hence  is  equivalent  to  the  French  ]procurcur. 

To  Attorn  is  to  turn  over  to  some  one  a  right  or  duty  properly- 
belonging  to  another. 

Attornment  is  the  act  of  turning  over  or  transferring  a  right  or 
duty.     {See  Poivcr  of  Attorney.) 

The  person  who  employs  an  attorney  is  called  the  principal,  in 
French  mandant,  because  it  is  by  his  mandate  the  attomo}''  or  pro- 
cureur  is  authorized  to  act  on  liis  behalf. 

Audit,  Auditor.    Latin,  audlre,  to  hear. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  the  Latin  audlre  was  used  to  denote  the 
formal  hearing  of  a  case  in  a  court  of  law  :  aiidientia  was  some- 
times the  court  itself,  at  others  the  suit  at  law :  to  r/ive  audience 
was  to  give  judgment,  and  the  judge  himself  was  called  Auditor. 
In  later  days  the  name  Auditor  was  applied  to  subordinate  officers 
and  notaries  when  appointed  to  hear  and  examine  a  case,  and  even 
to  parties  engaged  to  attest  a  deed.  Although  the  word  is  still 
extensively  used  both  in  law  and  commerce,  its  m.eaning  is  almost 
entirely  restricted  to  the  examination  and  authentication  of  accounts, 
the  process  being  called  the  Audit,  and  the  party  discharging  the 
duty  the  Auditor. 

Audit  Office.  A  Government  department  whose  duties  cover  most 
of  the  ground  occupied  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer  and  the  Treasury ; 
these  latter  control  the  Kevenue  and  Expenditure  of  the  nation  in 
the  interest  0/ B'cr  Majesty's  Executive :  but  the  Audit  Office  acts 
in  the  interest  of  the  Parliament  and  f/ie  |)coj)7e,  and  is  charged  with 
the  duty  of  seeing  not  only  that  revenue  and  expenditure  are  cor- 
rectly recorded  in  the  accounts,  but  also  that  they  have  been  appro- 
priated to  the  special  objects,  and  no  other,  for  which  they  were 
intended,  and  to  which  they  were  assigned  by  Parliament  as  the 
representative  of  the  taxpayers. 

Aught  or  Ought.  Anglo-Saxon,  c-wjVi^,  something;  Old  High  German,  eo-iolU; 
Gothic,  waihts,  whence  also  the  English,  whit,  a  little  thing,  a  jot. 
Purists  and  grammarians  have  found  this  familiar  word  intract- 
able.   If  they  begin  with  aught,  something,  and  add  on  the  negative 
n  for  "nothing"  they  get  naught  which  is  commonly  used  as  a 
contraction  for  "  naughty."    On  the  other  hand  if  they  begin  with 
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nouf/M  notliing,  and  cut  ofF  the  initial  n  tliey  get  ouc/Jit,  a  verb  la 
constant  use  to  express  duty,  or  moral  obligation.  The  result  is 
that  English  literature  abounds  with  examples  which  indicate  the 
unsettled  convictions  of  writers  on  this  point, — aught  and  ouqht  both 
being  used  at  different  times  for  "  something :"  naught  and  nought 
for  "  nothing." 

The  use  of  the  word  "  ought"  for  a  cipher  (or  0)  is  of  course  a 
vulgar  error  arising  from  the  transfer  of  the  letter  n.  Instead  of 
saying  *'  a  nought,"  people  say  "  an  ought ;"  just  as  the  reptile 
which  was  formerly  called  "  a  nadder"  {German  Natter)  is  now  called 
"  an  adder." 

Aagust  D'or.     A  gold  coin  used  in  Saxony,  value  I65.  3t7. 

Aureus.     A  Roman  gold  coin,  value  I65.  Sd. 

AY3I2i^Q.  In  law  Latin,  averaginm.  There  are  two  different  words,  wholly 
distinct  in  origin  and  meaning  denoted  by  the  Latin  averagium. 

I.  A   number   of  expressions  are    found  in  old  law  books, 

apparently  deiived  from  the  (French,  avoir ;  Latin,  habere)  to  have, 
and  denoting  possession,  having,  or  holding;  we  find  avers,  Latin 
averia  for  draught,  cattle;  and  averagium  is  used  to  signify  the  work 
done  for  a  lord  bj  the  aveHa,  avers,  or  cattle  of  his  tenant.  Hence 
we  read  in  Spelraan,  "Sciendum  est  quod  unumquodque  averagium 
festivale  fieri  debit  inter  Hokday  et  gulam  Augusti."  (All  summer  aver- 
age ought  to  be  done  between  Hokday  and  the  beginning  of  August.) 
This  use  of  the  term  averagium  is  now  obsolete,  but  it  points  clearly 
to  a  meaning  altogether  distinct  from  that  in  which  it  was  subsequently 
used  in  connection  with  Marine  Insurance. 

IL  Average,  as  used  in  Marine  Insurance,  has  a  totally  different 
origin,  and  opinion  is  divided  as  to  whether  (a)  it  is  to  be  found  in 
terms  used  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  or  (6)  in  terms  long  used  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the  Levant,  or  (c)  whether  certain 
words  used  in  both  districts,  being  somewhat  similar  in  sound,  became 
amalgamated  and  confounded  in  popular  speech  until  all  primary  distinc- 
tions were  obliterated. 

With  respect  to  the  Baltic  claims,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  present 
German  word  is  Saverei  or  Saverie,  and  was  used  by  the  Hanseatic 
traders  in  the  form  of  Eaferei,  Haferie,  Saverie,  Hafereg,  JSaverey, 
or  Averey.  By  the  Germans  it  is  derived  from  the  Scandinavian  haf 
or  hav,  the  open  sea,  or  from  the  German  JLaff,  a  sea,  bay,  or  gulf. 

With  regard  to  the  Mediterranean  claims,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
a  word  somewhat  similar  in  sound  was  used  in  very  remote  times. 
Santa  llosa  and  Marsh  both  agree  in  deriving  the  term  from  the 
Turkish  avania,  signifying  aid,  or  help,  a  word  much  used  in  the 
Levant  in  the  sense  of  a  Government  charge.  Others  think  that  the 
Arabic  atvdr,  a  defect,  or  flaw,  is  a  more  likely  origin,  as  it  is  a  purely 
technical  term,  and  almost  identical  in  meaning  with  the  French 
avarie,  damage  by  sea. 

Keviewing  all  the  evidence,  it  seems  exceedingly  probable  that  certain 
words  were  in  use  among  seafaring  men  and  merchants  both  in  the 
Mediterranean  and  in  the  Baltic,  and  that  owing  to  a  vague  similarity 
in  sound  and  orthography  they  became  confounded  by  the  English  and 
French,  who  derived  many  of  their  mercantile  terms  without  prejudice 
from  the  Lombards  and  Venetians  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the 
Hanseatic  traders  on  the  other.  Under  those  circumstances,  it  could 
hardly  fail  to  happen  that  words  similar  in  sound  and  signification 
would  be  adopted  by  them,  and  so  modified  as  to  suit  the  genius  and 
habits  of  each  language  respectively.    Hence  the  following  forms ; — 
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Avaris,  decay  of  wares  or  merchandise,  leakage  of  wines,  charges  of 
carriage,  &c. — Cotgrave. 

Avarie,  "  damage  suffered  by  a  vessel  or  goods  from  the  departure  to 
the  return  into  port."— Etj/m.  Dictionary. 

Avarices,  "  damaged  goods." — Ihid. 

Saverei,  "  the  money  paid  by  those  who  received  their  goods  safe, 
to  indemnify  those  \>hose  goods  have  been  thrown  overlward  in  a 
storm." — Kuttncr. 

Aiei'ia.  Italian.  "  Calculation  and  distribution  of  loss  arising  from 
guods  thrown  overboard." — Altieri. 

Grosses  avaries," loss  by  tempest,  shipwreck,  capture,  or  ransom." 
—  Gattel. 

Menues  ovaries,  "expenses  incurred  in  entering  or  leaving  port, 
harbour  dues,  tonuajje,  i>ilotage,  &c. — Ibid. 

S'avarier,  "  to  suffer  averie ;  to  become  damaged." 

So  early  as  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  we  find  in  the  Gjn- 
fulado  del  Mar,  authority  given  to  the  notary  to  take  pledges  from 
every  shipper  fur  the  value  of  "  lo  nolit  and  les  avaries"  (the  freight 
and  charges),  and  from  that  date  onwards  commercial  and  nautical 
language  abounds  in  instances  of  the  word  or  some  modifications  of  it, 
as  well  as  of  the  now  recognized  English  form  average. 

The  traders  of  the  Hanseatic  League  were  the  first  to  introduce 
the  practice  of  Marine  Insurance  into  England,  and  it  is  therefore 
probable  that  they  furnished  the  earliest  term  expressing  the  notion 
of  "  damage  at  sea."  That  the  Lombards  who  followed  them  should 
adopt  and  soften  the  word  is  equally  probable;  when,  owing  to  the 
wide  extent  of  commercial  operations,  any  term  in  use  by  them 
would  be  easily  imposed  upon  those  nations  with  whom  they  had 
intercourse.  The  form  averugium  in  law  Latin  is  clearly  a  mere 
adaptation  of  the  English  average  to  the  grammatical  requirements 
of  the  Latin  language. 

Average,  signifying  primarily  "damage  at  sea,"  it  gradually 
acquired  more  precise  meanings  as  the  requirements  of  com- 
merce demanded.  The  following  extracts  show  the  modifica- 
tions which  had  been  established  at  the  dates  when  they  were 
written : — 

In  the  "Insurance  Ordinances  of  Antwerp,"  1563,  we  read,  "  In 
order  to  ascertain  the  damage  which  shall  appear  by  reason,  and 
in  consequence  of  the  above  mentioned  jettisons,  stranding,  or 
cutting  away  for  the  efiectual  preservation  of  life,  ship,  and  cargo, 
all  the  goods,  whether  lost  or  saved  shall  be  valued  together. 
....  and  thus  adding  thereunto  the  value  of  the  ship  or  the  whole 
freight  agreed  for  by  the  master  ....  all  which  being  added 
together,  everyone  shall  from  the  whole  sum  be  rated,  in  'proportion- 
to  the  goods  which  he  has  lost,  or  which  are  saved,  which  estima- 
tion and  calculation  of  such  averages  shall  be  made  by  masters  of 
ships,  and  merchants  experienced  therein." 

"  Insurance  Ordinances  of  Middlehurg,"  1600.  **  An  action  for  the 
damage  or  decay  of  any  ship  or  goods  that  are  insured,  generally 
called  average,  happened  within  a  year  and  a  half  at  farthest,  if  such 
average  happened  within  the  limits  of  Europe  or  Barbary,"  &c. — 
Here  the  original  use  of  average  for  *'  damage  by  sea"  is  clegjly 
brought  out, 
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In  Parok's  "  System  of  Marine  Insurance,"  we  read,  "  Average 
'  signifies  a  contribution  to  a  general  loss.  Whatever  the  master  of 
a  ship  in  distress  deliberately  resolves  to  do  for  the  preservation 
of  the  whole,  in  cutting  away  masts  or  cables,  or  in  throwing  goods 
overboard  to  lighten  the  vessel,  is  in  all  places  permitted  to  be 
brought  into  a  general  or  gross  average,  in  which  all  who  are  con- 
cerned in  ship,  freight,  or  cargo,  are  to  bear  an  equal,  or  propor- 
tionable part  of  the  loss  of  what  was  so  sacrificed  for  the  common 
welfare,  and  it  must  be  made  good  by  the  insurers,  in  such  propor- 
tion as  they  have  underwritten."  Here  we  find  the  word  employed 
to  signify  a  compensation  for  the  damage,  and  not  the  damage 
itself. 

Mr.  McWesliett  in  his  "  Complete  Digest  of  the  Theory,  Laws, 
and  Practice  of  Insurance,"  published  in  1781,  reverts  again  to  the 
primitive  meaning  of  the  term. 

*'  Average"  says  he,  "  means  the  accidents  and  misfortunes  which 
happen  to  ships  and  their  cargoes  from  the  time  of  their  lading 
and  sailing  till  their  return  and  unlading." 

In  the  apphcation  of  the  law  of  average,  two  main  distinctions 
have  to  be  observed : — 

I.  Particular  Average. 
II.  General  Average. 

Particular  Average  is  a  contribution  to  which  the  underwriters 
are  liable  for  i:)artial  loss,  damage,  or  destruction  of  property  by 
perils  of  the  sea,  and  any  accidents  against  which  insurance  has 
been  made,  and  which  does  not  cover  mere  deterioration  by  ordinary 
wear  and  tear :  as  (1)  where  part  of  the  goods  are  partly  or  ivlwlly 
destroyed,  or  (2)  where  the  ivhole  of  the  goods  are  damaged,  or  partly 
destroyed.  In  either  case  the  loss  is  estimated  by  deducting  the 
sale  value  of  the  damaged  goods,  from  the  value  they  would  possess 
in  the  market  if  sound.  Both  these  values  are  determined  by 
qualified  agents,  valuers,  or  brokers,  and  a  proportional  amount 
of  the  loss  is  made  good  by  each  of  the  parties  responsible  for  the 
insurance, — namely,  the  underwriters. 

General  Average  is  distinguished  from  the  former,  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  loss  by  damage  of  particular  goods  is  not  borne 
exclusively  by  the  underwriters  for  these  goods,  but  by  the  owners 
of  the  whole  ship,  freight,  and  cargo.  It  only  occurs  therefore  when 
any  property  on  board,  or  belonging  to  the  vessel,  is  thrown  over- 
board or  destroyed,  in  order  to  save  the  remainder  or  for  the  safety 
of  the  vessel  itself.  In  such  cases,  those  whose  property  is  saved 
by  the  sacrifice  of  property  belonging  to  others,  are  justly  called 
upon  to  contribute  their  quota  towards  the  compensation  of  those 
on  whom  the  loss  was  inflicted. 

In  the  phrase  "  Primage  and  Average  accustomed,"  Average  is  a 
small  charge  levied  jiroportionally  on  ship  and  cargo  to  cover 
expense  of  lights,  pilotage,  &c.,  and  is  quite  different  in  meaning 
from  Particular  Average  and  General  Average  above  described. 

The  use  of  the  word  average  as  an  arithmetical  term,  signifying  a 
mean  proportion al  between  two  or  more  numbers,  has  completely 
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overlaid  and  obscured  in  popular  Bpeech,  the  meaning  attached  to 
it  in  former  times.  The  only  connection  between  the  two  meanings 
consists  in  the  idea  of  proportionality ;  for  one  of  the  senses  m 
which  it  was  used  in  Marine  Insurance  was  that  of  the  proportion 
paid  by  each  insurer,  and  in  another  of  the  senses,  the  proTporiion 
payable  to  each  of  the  insured.  The  connection,  however,  between 
the  old  primary  meaning,  and  the  modem  derivative  one,  is  very 
loose,  and  the  arithmetical  term  "  average"  is  best  defined  without 
reference  to  its  derivation,  as  a  number  which  may  be  substituted 
for  each  one  of  a  series  of  numbers  without  altering  their  sum  total. 
Since  ages,  weights,  and  measures  may  all  be  expressed  in 
numbers,  it  follows  that  the  definitions  of  "  average  age"  "  average 
length,"  "  average  weight,"  and  the  like,  come  under  the  same  law 
as  Siat  for  simple  numbers. 

B 

B,  CCCTirs  in  the  following  abbreviations  :— 

B/E,  Bill  of  Exchange. 

B/L,  Bill  of  Lading. 

B/P,  Bill  of  Parcels,  or  Bills  Payable. 

B.P.B,  Bank  Post  Bill. 

B/S,  Bill  of  Sale. 

Baat  or  Bat.  A  Siamese  silver  coin,  value  2s.  M.,  nut  shaped; 
called  also  the  tical:  5  bats  are  reckoned  equal  to  3  Mexican 
dollars.  These  when  slightly  worn  may  be  taken  at  As.  2d.  each, 
and  this  gives  exactly  2s.  6d.  for  the  Siamese  bat. 

Bache.     A  billon  coin  formerly  used  in  Zurich,  value  l^d. 

Backwardation.  A  barbarous  term  used  on  the  Stock  Exchange  to 
denote  the  rate  paid  by  speculative  sellers  of  Stock  for  the  privilege 
of  carrying  over  or  continuing  a  bargain,  from  one  fortnightly 
account  to  another,  instead  of  settling  or  closing  it  on  the  appointed 
day.  When  Stock  is  particularly  scarce,  and  when  there  are  specu- 
lative sales  open  for  a  large  amount,  and  when  there  are,  therefore, 
many  operators  desirous  of  carrying  over  sales,  the  terms  for 
carrying  over  will  be  the  payment  of  a  percentage  on  sales  instead 
of  on  purchases.  The  percentage  in  such  cases  is  called  a  "  back- 
wardation." A  backwardation  is  received  by  persons  carrying  over 
their  purchases,  and  paid  by  those  whose  sales  are  carried  over. 
The  amount  of  the  backwardation  will  var;,-,  according  to  the 
scarcity  of  stock,  and  the  amount  of  sales  to  be  carried  over.  The 
terms  for  carrying  over  will  be  known  two  days  before  the  "  selling- 
day,"  when  these  transactions  are  arranged,  and  they  will  vary  in  a 
great  measure  according  to  the  relative  number  and  amount  of  the 
purchases  and  sales  to  be  carried  over,  in  addition  to  the  circum- 
stances already  referred  to.     In  other  words,  the  state  of  the 
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account  to  be  settled — i.e.,  whether  sales  or  purchases  have  pre- 
pondorated  since  the  last  settling-day— will  m  a  great  measure 
determine  the  rate  of  contango  or  backwardation.     (Maddison). 

Bagattino.     A  Venetian  copper  coin,  value  half  a  soldo  ;  ^d. 

Bail.  Bailment.  From  Latin,  hdjulus,  a  porter,  carrier.  It  was  also  applied 
to  one  who  carried  children  about,  and  afterwards  to  one  who  had  care 
of  children,  and  at  length  to  those  who  had  charge  of  persons  and 
property  generally.  From  hdjulus,  we  have,  Italian,  bailo,  balivo,  and 
bajulivus ;  the  French,  bail,  bailli ;  and  the  English,  bail,  bailiff. 
The  expression  "  to  give  bail"  implies  that  a  person  has  made  himself 
the  custodian  of  another,  and  that  he  will  produce  him  when  required. 
From  the  Latin,  bajulare,  comes  the  French,  bailler,  to  deliver,  to 
bear,  which  is  used  in  the  sense  of  delivering  or  handing  over  a  person 
or  thing  committed  to  one's  charge. 

Bailment  is  the  delivery  of  goods  to  a  person  for  some  particular 
us3  or  purpose.  The  delivery  of  goods  to  a  carrier,  or  of  property 
to  an  innkeeper,  or  of  merchandise  to  a  shipping  agent  or  dock 
master,  are  all  examples  of  hailment. 

Bail  has  several  different  applications.  In  commerce,  the  principal 
are : — 

I.  To  ba  hail  for  any  one,  that  is,  to  stand  as  surety  for  him,  and 
to  engage  to  bring  him  forward  when  called  for. 

II.  Bail  is  the  amount  stipulated,  for  which  a  surety  will  pledge 
himself,  on  behalf  of  the  person  who  is  to  be  called  up  for  exami- 
nation or  trial. 

III.  The  person  himself  who  stands  as  surety  for  another  is  also 
called  his  Bail. 

IV.  To  bail,  is  to  deliver  goods  on  trust,  or  to  place  property  into 
the  hands  of  another  for  safe  keeping. 

Bailin.     From  Latin,  bdjulus  ;  Italian,  balivo,  bajulivus. 
Law  Latin,  ballivus. 

A  Bailiff  is  one  to  whom  is  committed  the  care  of  anything. 
Henry,  of  Flanders,  on  being  made  Regent  of  the  Empire,  issued  a 
proclamation  containing  the  phrase  "  JPrincipes,  barones  et  milites 
exercitus  me  imjDerii  Ballivum  elegerunt"  (The  princes,  barons,  and 
soldiers  of  the  army  have  elected  me  Bailiff  of  the  Empire).  Between 
officers  of  this  high  rank,  and  the  one  who  executes  the  writs  of  a 
sheriff,  or  the  superintendent  of  a  farm,  there  are  many  grades, 
but  the  ruling  idea  conveyed  by  the  name  is  the  same  in  all  cases. 
It  is  simply  one  who  has  charge  of  some  duty,  or  the  custody  of 
certain  per  ions  or  things. 

Baiocco.     A  Papal  copper  coin,  value  |cZ. 

Baiochello.     A  Papal  billon  coin  ;  single,  value  Id. ;  double,  value  2d. 

Bais.     A  Burmese  coin,  value  lid.     -^^  of  a  tical. 

Bajoccho.     A  copper  coin  in  the  Roman  States,  about  \d.  English; 

now  superseded  by  Italian  system. 
Bajoire.     A  Genevese  silver  coin,  value  4^.  6d. 
Bakri,    A  silver  coin ;  the  (quarter  rupee  of  Mysore, 
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Balance.    From  Latin,  lanx,  a  dish  or  platter ;  and  his,  two ;  ^  hence  bilanx,  two 

diebcs  or  pans  used  as  a  pair  of  scales.  Italian,  hilancia ;  Spanish, 
halanza ;  French,  balance.  The  change  from  t  to  a  in  the  first  syllable 
is  apparently  a  mere  corruption,  and  cannot  be  otherwise  satisfactorily 
accounted  for. 

The  French,  bilan,  a  balance  sheet,  or  statement  of  an  account, 
approaches  very  near  to  the  original  Latin  bilanx,  and  indicates  pretty 
clearly  the  connection  between  the  ancient  Latin  and  modern  English 
form. 
In  banking  accounts  and  commercial  statements  the  word  balance 
is  a  familiar  term,  but  is  used  in  a  peculiar  sense.  It  is,  correctly 
speaking,  the  "difference"  between  the  two  sides  of  an  account,  in 
other  words,  it  is  the  sum  required  to  make  the  two  sides  equal,  that 
is,  to  make  the  two  sides  balance.  In  the  weekly  report  of  the  Bank 
cf  England,  it  is  called  "  Rest,"  and  the  word  "  Balance"  does  not 
appear.  In  th3  French  system  of  Book-keeping  it  is  often  called 
"  Reste,"  but  when  so  used  it  may  generally  be  more  accurately 
translated  "  difference"  or  "  remainder." 
Balance  of  Trade.  A  phrase  used  by  economists  to  denote  the 
difference  between  the  exports  from  one  country,  and  its  impoiis 
from  some  other  country,  or  all  other  countries.  It  is  usually  con- 
sidered a  sign  of  healthy  trade  when  the  exports  of  a  country, 
however  large,  are  balanced  by  its  imports.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  thought,  by  some  persons  at  least,  that  when  the  imports  of  a 
country  exceeds  the  exports,  such  country  must  be  living  beyond  its 
means,  that  it  is  consuming  more  than  it  produces,  and  shortly, 
that  it  is  on  the  high  road  to  impoverishment  and  ruin.  As 
England  has  for  the  last  ten  years  imported  merchandize  of  greater 
value  than  that  which  it  has  exported,  some  timid  thinkers  have 
inferred  that  this  country  has  entered  on  its  downward  path.  It 
does  not  appear  to  have  entered  into  the  calculations  of  those 
tliinkers,  that  if  this  country  is  being  thus  drained  of  wealth,  some 
signs  of  depletion  would  be  manifest  in  the  condition  of  the  people, 
and  that  the  correctness  of  their  forebodings  might  be  tested  by  an 
appeal  to  the  national  statistics.  Such  an  appeal,  however,  would 
show  that,  so  far  from  the  country  being  impoverished,  it  never 
possessed  so  large  a  mass  of  accumulated  wealth,  as  duriug  the  last 
few  years.  Thus,  money  in  the  form  of  coin,  which  some  people  will 
continue  to  regard  as  a  very  important  item  of  wealth,  was  never 
more  abundant,  nor  was  it  ever  so  easy  to  replenish  our  stock  of  it, 
as  it  is  now,  by  the  simple  expedient  of  raising  the  Bank  Rate. 
Land,  of  course,  cannot  have  diminished  in  quantity,  and  it  has 
certainly  increased  in  valae.  House  property  has  enormously 
increased  in  quantity  and  value  during  the  last  ten  years.  The 
food  of  the  people,  though  in  some  instances  dearer,  is  in  others 
cheaper,  and,  taking  all  together,  is  obtainable  by  the  masses,  of 
better  quality  and  in  greater  abundance  than  in  former  times. 
Clothing  is  warmer  and  better  made,  and  at  no  period  of  our 
history  were  the  people  better  clad.  The  savings  of  the  working 
classes  have  increased  year  by  year  for  the  last  ten  years,  as 
is  proved  by  the  annual  reports  of   the  Savings'  Banks.    These 
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facts  do  not  indicate  anything  like  impoverisliment,  still  less 
ruin.  Nevertheless,  the  unimpeachable  truth  remains,  that 
English  imports  have  for  some  years  greatly  exceeded  the  exports, 
and  we  are  necessarily  confronted  by  the  question,  How  is  this 
excess  of  imports  paid  for  ?  For  we  may  rely  upon  it,  that  our 
foreign  cousins  do  not  send  us  their  cotton,  hides,  sugar,  &c., 
without  recei\dng  an  equivalent  in  return.  We  have  seen  above 
that  we  do  not  pay  for  them  by  drawing  upon  our  stores  of 
accumulated  wealth  ;  for  that  is  increasing  rather  than  diminishing 
year  by  year ,  and  it  is  a  problem  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
curious,  to  determine  by  what  means  this  payment  is  made. 

In  general  terms,  it  may  be  said  that  the  excess  of  imports  over 
exports  is  paid  for  by  the  English  people,  in  the  form  of  sei-vlces 
rendered,  and  which  do  not  appear  in  the  Eeturns  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  These  services  may  be  ;past  services,  embodied  in  different 
kinds  of  wealth,  and  paid  for  in  the  shape  of  interest  on  capital  lent ; 
or  they  may  be  services  which  are  being  rendered  from  day  to  day, 
and  year  to  year,  at  the  'present  time. 

As  an  example  of  loast  services  we  may  instance  the  loans  by  the 
English  to  Foreign  States,  and  for  which  interest  is  sent  to 
England.  At  a  moderate  estimate  it  may  be  said  that  at  least 
twelve  hundred  millions  (£'1,200,000,000)  have  been  thus  contributed, 
and  that  interest  on  this  sum  must  be  sent  to  this  country  half- 
yearly  in  order  to  pay  the  dividends  falling  due.  Reckoning  5  f)er 
cent,  as  the  average  rate  of  interest  paid,  this  would  require 
£60,000,000  to  be  sent  to  England  every  year ;  and  as  all,  or  nearly 
all,  is  sent  in  the  form  of  merchandize,  for  which  the  producers  draw 
Bills  of  Exchange,  which  Bills  are  negotiated  in  London,  and  are 
paid  virtually  by  means  of  the  coupons  detached  from  Foreign 
Bonds ;  and  further,  since  the  merchandize  appears  in  the  list  of 
imports,  while  the  couj)ons  do  not  appear  in  the  list  of  exports,  we  hit 
at  once  on  one  item  by  means  of  which  the  excess  of  imports  is 
paid  for,  and  the  balance  between  the  two  partially  restored. 

Then  again,  as  an  example  of  'present  services  rendered  to 
foreign  nations,  and  which  are  not  embodied  in  any  report  of 
exported  wealth,  take  the  *' carrying  trade "  of  Great  Britain. 
All  the  sailors  employed  in  navigating  the  ships,  the  tradesmen 
employed  in  victualling  them,  the  builders  in  making  them,  the 
engineers  in  constructing  their  machinery,  the  purveyors  of  stores 
and  clothing,  are  all  rendering  services  to  foreign  nations  which  do 
not  appear  in  any  form  of  exported  produce  ;  but  they  have  to  be 
paid  for  to  a  great  extent  by  foreign  nations,  and  to  that  extent  are 
actually  paid  by  means  of  imported  produce,  and  this  does  appear  in 
the  Trade  Reports. 

These  examples  might  be  multiplied.  But  sufficient  has  been 
said  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  problem,  and  the  direction  in 
which  a  solution  may  be  looked  for.  Shortly,  it  may  be  thus 
stated :  Given  an  excess  of  imports  into,  over  the  ed^ports  from 
England,  what  are  the  services  rendered  by  England  in  compensa- 
tion for  that  excess  ?     {See  Mercantile  Sy stein,) 
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Ballot.    From  the  French,  hdllote,  a  little  ball. 

The  Ballot  is  a  device  for  amving  at,  or  recording,  decisions  by 
means  of  a  box  called  the  "  Ballot  Box,"  and  a  number  of  balls, 
numbered,  or  coloured,  or  otherwise  marked  to  suit  the  particular 
purpose  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied.  Two  distinct  and  opposed 
objects  are  aimed  at  under  different  circumstances,  when  the  ballot 
box  is  called  into  requisition  : — 

1.  To  arrive  at  a  decision  on  any  matter  by  an  appeal  to  jjztre 
chance.  Occasions  often  arise  when  it  is  desired  to  make  a  selection 
of  persons  or  things  so  as  to  leave  no  room  for  the  intrusion  of 
prejudice,  predilection,  or  error  of  judgment :  as,  for  example,  when 
three  members  of  a  committee,  all  presumed  to  be  equally  worthy, 
are  called  upon  by  the  rules  of  a  society  to  retire  at  the  end 
of  a  year.  In  order  to  avoid  favouritism  or  sinister  influence,  it  is 
felt  to  be  most  fair  to  all  parties  to  have  recourse  to  the  ballot.  It 
is  only  necessary  to  put  as  many  balls  into  the  box  as  there  are 
members  of  a  committee,  each  being  marked  so  as  to  indicate  one 
member,  and  no  other :  the  first  three  drawn,  or  the  last  three,  or 
any  other  three  according  to  agreement,  to  be  the  retiring  members. 

2.  To  enable  the  members  of  a  society  to  satisfy  their  judgment, 
predilection,  or  prejudice,  in  such  a  way  that  it  may  not  be  known 
to  any  one  but  the  individual  who  records  liis  vote,  in  what  way 
he  voted.  This  method  enables  a  voter  to  use  his  influence  ou 
behalf  of  a  candidate  without  giving  personal  offence  to  other 
candidates,  for  whom  perhaps  the  voter  has  great  esteem,  although 
choosing  one  for  a  special  office  iu  preference  to  them. 

Of  course  there  are  many  ways  of  conducting  a  ballot,  and  of 
marking  the  balls,  so  as  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  each  particular 
case.  But  it  may  be  worth  while  to  describe  one  which  is  very 
useful  in  commercial  practice,  whoa  a  selection  of  two,  or  three,  out 
of  many,  perhaps  high,  numbers  have  to  be  drawn.  For  this  pur- 
pose as  many  boxes  are  provided  as  there  are  digits  in  the  liighest 
number — say  7860,  which  contains  four  digits.  Each  box  contaius 
10  balls,  numbered  012345678  9,  except  one  for  thousands,  which 
should  only  contain  8,  that  is,  all  the  numerals  up  to  and  including 
7.  If  now  the  boxes  be  placed  in  a  row,  so  that  the  left  one  stands 
for  thousands,  the  next  for  hundreds,  the  next  for  tens,  and  the  last 
for  units,  and  one  ball  be  taken  from  each  box,  it  is  evident  that  any 
number  whatever  between  1  and  7860  may  perchance  be  drawn. 

Suppose  the  4  balls  drawn  to  be  figured  thus : — 

®         ®         @         ® 

then  395  is  the  number  drawn.     See  also  Art.  Drawing. 

Banco-Daler.  Swedish  paper-money  issued  by  the  National  Bank, 
equivalent  to  about  thirty-five  cents. 

Bani.  The  hundredth  part  of  the  Koumanian  ley,  wliich  is  the  unit 
of  value  in  Roumania.  Since  the  ley  is  equal  in  weight  and  fine- 
ness to  the  French  franc,  the  bani  is  the  representative  of  the 
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French  centime.     A  silver  piece  of  50  banis  is  struck :  it  weighs 
2*600  grammes,  '835  fine,  and  is  worth  about  4^c7.  in  English. 

Bank.  From  the  German  Banck,  a  mound  or  heap.  It  is  a  literal  translation  of 
the  Italian,  mnnte,  a  small  hill,  from  the  Latin,  mons.  The  term  monte 
originated  in  Venice  in  the  twelfth  century,  when  the  city  was  at  war 
with  foes  on  every  hand,  and  in  great  straits  for  want  of  money.  A 
forced  loan  was  raised  from  the  inhabitants,  and  the  proceeds  being 
brought  together  formed  a  heap  or  hillock  of  money,  and  so  gave  rise 
to  the  name.  The  Germans,  when  they  in  later  years  formed  a  similar 
fund,  followed  their  natural  habit,  and  called  it  by  a  name  derived  from 
their  own  language,  but  meaning  the  same  thing  as  the  Italian  monte, 
and  that  was  Banck.  But  the  Germans  had  over-run  all  the  northern 
parts  of  Italy  about  this  time,  and  had  made  their  word,  Banck,  as 
familiar  as  its  native  origin,  monte ;  only  it  was  so  modified  as  to  suit 
the  Italian  language,  and  was  called  Banco.  Now  it  happens  that 
banco  is  the  Italian  for  a  bench,  table,  or  counter,  and  as  the  bench  or 
counter  was  a  much  more  conspicuous  object  to  the  multitude  than  the 
heap,  or  mound,  which  was  doubtless  concealed  in  the  vaults,  the  people 
generally  very  soon  learnt  to  associate  the  name  of  banco,  or  bench, 
with  the  counter  and  not  with  the  money.  Hence  appears  to  havo 
arisen  the  popular  notion  that  bank  is  derived  from  bayico,  the  bench 
or  table  on  which  money-changers  counted  out  their  coins.  I^^or  was 
this  unreasonable,  for  the  money-changer  had  from  time  immemorial 
been  known  by  a  name  or  names,  all  of  which  were  derived  from  a  word 
signifying  a  plank,  table,  counter,  or  bench,  for  either  of  which  words 
banco  might  easily  be  substituted.  Thus  we  have  mensarius,  a  money- 
changer or  banker,  so  named  from  the  table,  mensa,  at  which  he  stood, 
and  which  is  thus  referred  to  by  Livy.  "  Quinque  viri  creati,  quos 
mensarlos  ah  dispensatione  pecunioe  appellarunt."  (Five  men  were 
appointed  who  were  called  mensarii,  because  they  regulated  the  pav- 
nieut  of  the  public  funds.)  Tpan-e^a,  trapeza,  is  a  table,  and  is  i\\Q 
word  used  for  the  tables  of  the  money-changers  in  the  temple,  Mark  xi. 
15.  Tpan-e^iTTjs,  trapezites,  was  one  who  kept  such  a  table,  a  money- 
changer,  a  banker.  The  Latin  form  of  the  same,  trapezlta,  was  also 
used  in  the  sense  of  money-changer  or  money-lender.  It  seems  there- 
fore highly  probable  that  the  word  bank,  like  many  other  terms  used  in 
commerce,  has  a  double  origin,  one  traceable  to  classical  times,  and  the 
other  to  the  Teutonic  dialects  of  Northern  Europe. 

The  primary  notion  of  a  bank  as  derived  from  the  practice  of  the 
Goldsmiths  of  Lombard  Street,  appears  to  have  been  that  of  a  place 
for  the  safe  custody  of  money  and  other  valuable  things  of  small 
bulk.  But  before  the  business  had  passed  from  the  hands  of  the 
goldsmiths  into  those  of  the  regular  bankers,  a  way  was  seen  by 
which  the  money  might  be  made  a  source  of  profit  without  endanger- 
ing its  safety.  Thus  arose  the  practice  of  issuing  goldsmiths'  notes. 
{See  Goldsmiths''  Notes). 

As  banking  is  now  conducted  in  England,  a  bank  may  be  defined 
as  an  "  agency  for  the  exchange  of  commodities  ;"  but  the  mechan- 
ism by  means  of  which  the  exchange  is  effected  is  such  that  the 
commodities  themselves  never  appear  in  connection  with  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Bank,  nor  is  their  existence  often  recognized.  The 
exchange  is  effected  by  the  creation  of  instruments  of  credit  by 
means  of  which  Bankers  buy  the  money  of  their  customers,  or  more 
frequently  buy  of  them  other  instruments  of  credit.  These  instru- 
ments of  credit  consist  mainly  of  bills  gf  exchange,  cheques,  entries 
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in  tlie  bank's  books  ;  but  whatever  the  banker  buys  in  the  course  of 
his  business,  whether  money  or  paper,  he  always  pays  for  it  by 
means  of  credit.  These  instruments  of  credit  may  then  be  put 
into  circulation,  or  otherwise  employed  in  trade  and  manufacture 
so  as  to  yield  a  profit,  and  this  profit  is  the  reward  for  the  labour 
and  skill  employed  in  the  business  of  banking. 

Modern  English  Banking,  which  is  a  totally  different  thing  from 
the  ancient  Banking  System  of  Venice,  and  the  Italian  States,  had 
a  very  humble  origin.  It  may  be  traced  to  the  ingenuity  of  the 
trusty  servants  and  care-tahers  employed  by  merchants  and  traders 
in  the  troublous  times  immediately  following  the  execution  of 
Charles.  These  servants,  on  whom  fell  the  responsibility  of  taking 
care  of  the  money  which  their  masters  were  all  day  long  engaged  in 
accumulating,  took  it  to  the  Goldsmiths  who  had  vaults  and  strong 
rooms  for  the  safe  custody  of  their  wares.  For  the  use  of  this  money 
the  Goldsmiths  allowed  the  depositors  4d.  per  cent,  for  each  day  the 
money  remained  with  them.  Here  was  an  advantage  gained  all 
round.  The  servants  made  the  money  entrusted  to  them  more  safe. 
The  owners  received  interest  on  their  unemployed  cash,  and  the  Gold- 
smiths made  a  profit  by  lending  out  the  money  entrusted  to  them. 
They  almost  immediately  adopted  the  practice  of  discounting  Bills, 
so  that  they  had  only  to  call  themselves  "  Bankers,"  and  both 
business  and  name  corresponded  to  that  of  "  Banker"  in  the  modem 
English  sense  of  the  term. 

Bank  Annuities.  Bank  annuities  is  the  legal  name  for  what  are  now 
more  commonly  spoken  of  as  the  "  Funds"  or  "  Consols."  The 
term  Bank  Annuities  indicates  pretty  accurately  their  origin  and 
their  nature.  They  originated  in  a  compact  between  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  time  being  and  the  moneyed  class  among  its  subjects, 
in  virtue  of  which  compact  it  was  agreed  that  everyone  giving  a 
certain  sum  to  the  Government,  should  receive  from  the  National 
revenue,  a  fixed  sum  yearly  {i.e.,  an  annuity)  for  ever.  The  sums 
thus  collected  from  the  subjects,  when  accumulated  formed  a  '"heap," 
a  *'  monte,"  a  "  Banck,"  or,  as  we  say  a  "  Bank,"  and  the  annuities 
paid  to  those  who  contributed  to  tliis  Bank  were  consequently  called 
••  Bank  Annuities."  The  name  is  applied  in  all  formal  documents 
issued  by  the  Bank  of  England  and  the  National  Debt  Office,  but 
by  the  people  generally,  the  shorter  term  **  Funds"  or  "  Consols'* 
is  found  more  convenient. 

Bank  Dollar.  A  silver  coin  used  in  Hamburg.  In  England,  the 
Soanish  dollar,  restamned  and  issued  as  a  token  by  the  Bank,  in 

1804. 

Banker's  Note.  A  Promissory  Note  given  by  a  Banker  to  a  customer 
promising  to  pay  a  given  sum  either  on  Demand  or  at  a  given  date 
against  sums  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  customer  at  that  Bank. 
It  was  the  immediate  successor  of  the  old  Goldsmith's  note,  and  is 
now  no  longer  in  use. 

Bank  Note.    A  contraction  of  "Bank  of  England  Note,"  and  if 
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thus  distinguished  from  '*'  Country  Notes,"  the  name  applied  in 
the  City  of  London  to  Notes  issued  by  all  other  banks  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Bank  of  Issue.  A  Bank  of  Issue  is  defined  in  law  to  be  "  any  Joint 
Stock  Banking  Comi)any  lawfully  issuing  its  own  notes."  No  new 
Banks  of  Issue  can  now  be  formed.  If  any  existing  Bank  of  Issue 
becomes  extinct,  two-thirds  the  amount  of  notes  it  was  authorized 
to  issue  is  added  to  those  authorized  to  be  issued  by  the  Bank  of 
England.  By  the  ojDcration  of  this  law,  the  Bank  of  England,  which 
was  at  first  authorized  to  issue  only  14  millions  of  notes  against 
Government  and  other  secunties,  and  to  receive  interest  thereon,  is 
now  allowed  to  issue  between  15  and  16  millions. 

Bank  Post  Bills.  Bills  issued  by  the  Bank  of  England,  but  not  by 
any  of  its  Branches,  payable  at  seven  days  sight.  They  are  accepted 
at  the  time  they  are  drawn,  so  that  they  begin  to  mn  from  that  date. 
They  form  an  exceedingly  convenient  and  economical  means  of 
remitting  sums  above  £10 — the  lowest  sum  drawn  for — to  any  part 
of  England.  The  money  to  be  remitted  is  simply  paid  in  at  the 
Bank,  and  the  api^licant  receives  in  return  the  Bank  Post  Bill, 
which  he  sends  to  the  person  whom  he  wishes  to  receive  it.  He 
pays  nothing  for  the  accommodation,  the  seven  days  interest  being 
accepted  by  the  Bank  as  a  sufncient  remuneration.  Bank  Post 
Bills  originated  in  173S  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  robberies 
of  the  mail  which  had  occurred  for  some  time  previous  to  this  date, 
the  object  being  "  that  in  case  of  the  mail  being  robbed,  the  pro- 
prietor might  have  time  to  give  notice."  The  following  is  the  form 
of  a  Bank  Post  Bill ;  the  portions  in  capitals  are  printed :  and 
fractional  sums  are  written  in  at  the  time  the  Bill  is  applied  for,  as 
are  also  the  names,  here  put  in  italics. 

Bank  of  England  Post  Bill. 

No. London-, 18 — . 

At  seven  days  sight,  I  promise  to  pay  this  my  Sola  Bill  of  Exchange 
to    James    Thornton,   or    Order,    ONE    HUjN'DEED 

sterling  value  received  of  Senry  Green. 

For  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the 
Bank  of  England. 
£ONE  aUNPEED  M J7 

Bank  Return.  The  Eeport  issued  by  the  Bank  of  England  every 
Thursday  afternoon,  and  which  is  looked  for  not  only  bj^  City  men, 
but  by  merchants  and  bankers  all  over  the  kingdom.  It  is  a  Eeport 
of  the  condition  of  the  Bank  set  forth  in  such  a  way,  as  to  show 
the  amount  of  Bank  notes  in  circulation,  the  stock  of  Bullion  and 
Coin  in  reserve,  and  such  other  details  as  liable  the  experienced  to 
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judge  of  the  state  of  the  mouey  market  and  its  probahle  tendency 
m  tne  immediate  future.  Since  the  passing  of  the  "  Bank  Act  of 
1844"  this  Return  has  been  drawn  up  in  the  form  prescribed  by 
Parliament,  so  as  to  separate  the  "  Issue  Department"  from  the 
"  Banking  Department."  The  Old  Form,  however,  is  easily  com- 
piled from  the  present  one,  and  indeed  is  regularly  published  in  the 
Economist  newspaper  for  the  information  of  those  who  prefer  it 
in  that  shape.  The  following  is  the  Bank  Report  for  22nd  June, 
1881. 

BANK    OF    ENGLAND. 

Ajf  Account  pursuant  to  the  Act  7th  and  8th  Victoria  cap.  32,  for 

the  week  ending  on  Wednesday,  the  22nd  day  of  June,  1881. 

ISSUE  DEPARTMENT. 


Notes  issued   £41,569,320 


£41,569,320 


Government  Debt ...  £11,015,100 

Other  Securities 4,734,900 

Gold  coin  &  bullion..    25,819,320 
Silver  bullion  


£41,569,320 


BANKING  DEPARTMENT. 


Proprietors'  Capital.  £14,553,000 

Rest 3,080,785 

Public  Deposits,  in- 
cluding Exchequer 
Savings'  Banks, 
Commissioners  of 
National  Debt,  and 
dividend  accounts...       8,358,928 

Other  Deposits  25,124,079 

Seven-day  and  other 
bills 246,114 


£51,362,906 
Dated  June  23, 1881. 


Government   Securi- 
ties  £14,907,127 

Other  Securities 20,086,089 

Notes    15,15.3,595 

Gold  and  Silver  coin      1,216,095 


FRANK  AIAY, 


£51,362,906 
Chief  Cashier. 


TUB  OLD  rouTi. 


The  above  Bank  accounts  would,  if  made  out  in  the  old  form,  present 
the  following  results  ; — 


Liabilities. 
Circulation     (includ- 
ing bank  post  bills)  £26,661,839 

Public  deposits  8,358,928 

Private  Deposits   ...    25,124,079 


ASSETS 

Securities    *.  £36,190,216 

Coin  and  BuUion  ...    27,035,415 


£60,144,846  £63,225,631 

The  balance  of  Assets  above  Liabilities  being  £3,080,785  as  stated  in 
the  above  account  under  the  head  Rest. 
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Tlie  following  e'jrplanation  of  the  separate  items  in  tlie  abot^e 
Eeport  -will  probably  be  acceptable  to  those  for  whom  this  work  is 
intended. 

I.  The  Issue  Department. 

Notes  Issued.  This  means  that  the  Bank  of  Engjland  Kotes  cir- 
culating in  the  country,  or  held  in  reserve  by  the  different  Banks, 
amount  to  the  sum  indicated. 

Government  Debt.  This  is  a  Debt  owing  from  the  English  Govern- 
ment to  the  Bank  of  England.  It  dates  from  the  reign  of  William 
and  Mary,  1694,  when  it  was  only  £1,200,000,  since  which  time 
several  additions  have  been  made  to  it  till  1835,  when  it  amounted  to 
£'11,015,100.  From  that  time  till  the  present  it  has  appeared  in 
the  Report  from  week  to  week  without  alteration. 

Other  Securities.  These  are  interest-bearing  securities  of  a  high 
class,  and  selected  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  Directors  ;  their 
value  varies  from  time  to  time,  but  usually  makes  up  with  the  fore- 
going item  £15,000,000  or  upwards.     It  is  now  £15,750,000. 

Gold  Coin  and  Bullion.  These  terms  explain  themselves.  The 
amount  varies  materially  from  time  to  time,  and  it  is  an  item  on 
which  the  experts  of  the  money  market  bestow  great  attention. 

The  last  three  items  constitute  the  guarantee  for  the  payment  on 
presentation  of  every  Bank  note  issued ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Govern- 
ment is  guarantee  for  £11,015,100;  there  are  solid  interest-bearing 
securities  for  £4,734,900,  and  there  is  standard  metal  for  the  re- 
mainder, whatever  its  amount. 

II.  The  Banking  Department. 

Proprietors'  Capital.  This  is  what  is  called  by  other  Joint  Stock 
Companies  "  Share  Capital,"  and  consists  of  the  sums  subscribed  by 
the  shareholders  of  the  Bank  in  order  to  form  a  working  capital. 
It  is  invested  in  securities  of  all  kinds,  including  the  above-named 
Government  Debt,  and  the  interest  derived  therefrom,  forms  one 
portion  of  the  profits  annually  distributed  among  the  shareholders. 

Rest.  The  same  thing,  as  in  other  accounts,  would  be  called 
"balance"  or  "difference,"  and  which  usually  appears  in  balance 
sheets  as  the  last  item  on  that  side  of  the  accounts.     See  Rest. 

Public  Deposits,  §'c.  The  Bank  of  England  beingthe  banking  house 
of  the  nation,  the  national  revenues  are  paid  in  there  as  fast  as  they 
are  received  by  the  collectors  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Under 
this  head  are  included  moneys  paid  in  on  account  of  the  Exchequer ; 
the  Savings'  Banks  ;  the  Commissioners  of  the  National  Debt ;  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners;  the  Paym aster- General ;  the  Receiver- 
General  of  Customs ;  the  Postmaster- General ;  the  Receiver- General 
of  Inland  Revenue,  &c.,  all  of  which  are  distinguished  as  Public 
Deposits,  and  kept  separate  from  some  other  Government  Accounts 
which  fall  under  the  next  head. 

Other  Deposits.  Under  this  head  are  included  sundry  sums  paid 
into  the  credit  of  several  Government  offices,  each  of  which  keeps  a 
separate  account  at  the  Bank,  such  as  those  of  the  Astronomer- 
Royal  ;  the  Master  of  the  Mint ;  the  Trinity  House ;    and  about 
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twenty  otliers.  Besides  these,  the  Joint  Stock  and  Private  Banha 
place  their  Reserves  under  the  custody  of  the  Bank  of  England  for 
the  sake  of  safety ;  while  many  wealthy  merchants  keep  their 
ordinary  banking  account  there,  thus  swelling  this  item  to  a  degree 
which  exceeds  by  far  that  of  either  of  the  others. 

Seven  Daij  and  Other  Bills.  The  meaning  is,  "  Value  given  to  the 
Bank  in  exchange  for  Bills  issued."  The  seven-day  bills  arc  what 
we  have  described  elsewhere  as  "  Bank  Post  Bills"  which  see. 

Passing  to  the  other  side  of  the  account,  we  have,  under  four 
heads,  the  resources  on  which  the  Bank  relies  in  order  to  meet  the 
claims  of  its  creditx)rs  whenever  they  are  made. 

Government  Securities.  Consisting  of  Consols,  Exchequer  Bills, 
Treasury  Bonds,  and,  generally,  securities  for  the  due  payment  of 
which  the  Government  is  responsible,  and  the  taxes  of  the  nation  are 
pledged. 

Other  Securities.  Foreign  Government  Stocks,  Railway  De- 
bentures, First  Class  Bills,  and  sundry  negotiable  instruments 
selected  at  the  discretion  of  the  Directors. 

Notes.  Bank  of  England  Notes  obtained  from  the  Issue  Depart- 
ment in  exchange  for  gold  coin  and  bullion. 

Gold  and  Silver  Coin.  These,  together  with  the  Notes  last  men- 
tioned, constitute  the  Banking  Reserve,  and  is  always  maintained  at 
a  point  which  makes  about  one-third  the  total  liabilities  as  shown  on 
the-left  hand  side  of  the  account. 

But  in  making  this  comparison  for  commercial  purposes,  it  is 
usual  to  take  into  account  only  the  Deposits  and  Bills  as  "  Liabili- 
ties," and  the  Notes  and  Coin  as  "  Reserve,"  the  other  items  being 
of  little  interest  to  the  outside  public. 


As  to  the  "  Old  Form"  which,  as  above  said,  was  the  fonn  in  use 
previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Bank  Act  of  1844,  and  which  some 
people  prefer  to  the  new  one,  while  others  like  to  have  it  presented 
to  tnem  for  the  sake  of  comparison  with  the  earlier  reports,  the  fol- 
lowing explanations  may  be  useful ; — 

Circulation.  Found  by  adding  together  "  Notes  Issued"  and  Seven- 
day  Bills,"  and  then  deducting  the  **  Notes"  forming  part  of  the 
Banking  Reserve,  which  from  their  mode  of  employment  cannot 
form  part  of  the  circulation. 

Public  Deposits.     Same  as  in  Banking  Department. 

Private  Deposits.     Identical  with  "  Other  Deposits." 

Securities.  Add  the  "  Government  Debt"  and  "  Other  Securities" 
in  the  Issue  Department,  to  the  "Government  Securities"  and  "  Other 
Securities"  in  the  Banking  Department.  Subtract  "Proprietors* 
CaDital." 

Coin  and  Bullion.  Equal  to  the  sum  of  the  same  in  both  Depart- 
ments. 

I  Bankrupt.     Littr^  derives  this  word  from  the  Italian,  haaea-rotta :  for  the  first 
half  of  the  teraa,  sec  Sank.    Rytta  w  frt>m  rotto ;  FroQch,  romvrf,  and 

n 
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both  these  from  the  Latin,  rumpere,  to  break ;  part,  ruptus,  broken. 
The  long-received  account  of  the  origin  of  the  term,  though  picturesque, 
is  not  well  authenticated.  It  was  long  supposed  that  when  a  Venetian 
money-changer  or  banker  became  insolvent.,  the  fact  was  proclaimed  in 
the  hearing  of  the  people,  and  shown  by  the  breaking- up  of  his  feanco, 
bench,  or  counter,  in  their  presence.  Another  explanation  is  given  by 
Blackstone,  who  says  it  may  be  derived  from  the  French,  banque,  a 
bench ;  and  route,  a  track ;  as  "  signifying  that  the  bankrupt  has  re- 
moved his  banque,  leaving  but  a  trace  behind."  A  statute  of 
Henry  YIII.  is  directed  against  such  "  persons  as  do  make  bankrupt" 
which  is  a  literal  translation  of  the  French  idiom,  "  qui  font  banque 
route." 

"  Poor  banckrout  conscience !  where  are  those 
Kich  houres  but  farmed  to  thee 
How  carelessly  I  some  did  lose, 
And  other  to  my  lust  dispose, 
As  no  rent  day  should  be!" 

Habikgion's  Castara,  1634-40. 

In  law  a  bankrupt  differs  from  an  ordinary  debtor  in  the  following 
particulars  : — (a)  his  property  is  summarily  seized  for  the  benefit  of 
aU  his  creditors  collectively  ;  (6)  his  property  is  distributed  among 
his  creditors  in  general  (instead  of  applying  a  portion  of  it  to  an 
individual  complainant)  and  (c)  the  discharge  of  the  debtor  from 
future  liabiHty  for  debts  then  existing. 

Bank  Stock.  The  capital  of  the  Banking  Department  of  the  Bank 
of  England  formed  by  the  subscriptions  of  the  proprietors,  together 
with  a  surplus  of  the  Profits  which  have  been  added  from  time 
to  time.  The  capital  at  first  amounted  only  to  £1,200,000.  It  is 
now  £14,553,000.  It  is  quoted  in  the  Stock  Exchange  Price  List  as 
"  Bank  Stock,"  and  the  price  quoted  is  so  much  for  £100  of  Stock. 
Any  amount  of  Bank  Stock  may  be  purchased  which  does  not  involve 
fractions  of  a  penny.  The  rate  of  interest  depends  on  the  profits 
made  by  the  Bank  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

Bank  Value.     {8ee  Currency  Value. ) 

In  Hamburg,  Amsterdam,  and  some  other  towns,  there  existed 
previous  to  the  establishment  of  our  modern  system  of  Banking,  a 
species  of  Ban!?:  Credit,  called  also  Bank  Value,  or  Bank  Money, 
terms  still  in  use,  and  which  originated  in  the  exigences  of  those 
early  stages  of  European  Commerce.  The  towns  above  referred  to 
were  important  centres  of  foreign  trade,  and  coins  of  all  sorts  from 
different  countries  found  their  way  there,  and  were  presented  in  pay- 
ment of  accounts.  As  many  of  these  coins  were  clipped,  defaced, 
worn,  and  were  in  other  respects  of  iU-defined  value,  disputes  often 
arose  between  merchants  as  to  how  much  a  given  heap  of  coins  was  to 
count  for.  To  put  an  end  to  these  disputes,  and  to  facilitate  business, 
it  was  agreed  by  the  Magistrates  of  those  cities,  that  a  Bank  of 
Deposit  should  be  formed,  and  that  all  persons  having  coins  to 
offer  should  bring  them  to  the  Bank,  when  they  would  be  assayed 
and  weighed,  and  a  Bank  Credit  for  their  value  entered  in  the  books 
in  favour  of  the  customer.  This  Bank  Credit,  or  Bank  Money  was 
in  high  esteem,  since  it  was  always  exchangeable  on  demand  for 
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money  of  full  weight  and  fineness ;  so  that  the  terms  Bank  Credit, 
Bank  Money,  and  Bank  Value  were  used  in  a  sense  as  commendatory 
in  those  days  as  the  word  sterling  is  with  us.  In  Hamburg  the 
superiority  of  Bank  Value  is  still  maintained,  for  whereas  3,608  grs. 
Troy  of  pure  silver  is  coined  into  35  marks  current,  it  is  in  mark 
banco  or  Bank  Value  supposed  to  be  coined  into  27|  marks.  Hence, 
taking  the  proportion  of  gold  and  silver  to  be  15^  to  1,  the  mark 
banco  or  mark  of  Bank  Value  is  Is.  5*82c?.,  and  the  mark  in  Cur- 
rency Value  Is.  2'13d.  sterling. 
Barbone.    A  Luccese  silver  coin,  value  6d. 

Bargain.  The  initial  syllable  bar  in  this  word,  and  tbose  immediately  following, 
is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  an  old  root  signifying  noise,  confusion, 
and  has  acquired  the  secondary  meaning  of  contest,  haggling,  dispute, 
altercation,  &c.  In  all  the  Romance  languages  and  in  many  of  the 
Teutonic,  the  same  syllable  is  found,  always  conveying  the  same  idea. 
Hence  the  old  French,  harguigner,  to  chaffer,  to  wrangle,  haggle,  «Sm;., 
in  the  making  of  a  bargain.  Italian,  bartrffa,  fray,  dispute.  Portu- 
guese, haralliar ;  Spanish,  barajar,  to  shuffle,  entangle,  or  quarrel. 
Lithuanian,  harti,  to  scold.  Icelandic,  baratta,  strife,  contest,  and  tho 
old  English,  bargane. 

A  Bargain  is  at  the  present  day  pretty  nearly  what  is  implied  by  its 
etymology.  It  signifies  a  contract  oral  or  written,  agreed  to  after 
more  or  less  effort  on  either  side  to  obtain  the  most  favourable  terms. 

Barratry,  Barretry.  old  French,  bareter,  to  deceive,  beguile ;  Spanish, 
baratar,  to  truck,  to  exchange;  barateria,  fraud,  especially  by  tho 
master  of  a  ship.     {See  also  Bargain  and  Barter.) 

"  Noble  fathers,  I  am  such  a  person  whom  ye  knowe  to  have  been  a 
common  baratour  and  thefe  by  a  long  space  of  yeares." — ^Eltot. 

In  commerce,  barratry  signifies  damage  done  to  a  ship  by  the 
ship-master,  through  wilful  neglect  or  with  a  dehberate  design  to 
commit  a  fraud  upon  the  insurers. 

Barratry  also  signified  in  law  the  practice  of  stining  up  suits  and 
quarrels  for  the  purpose  of  involving  the  parties  in  litigation  and 
mulcting  them  in  the  costs. 

Barter.  Like  the  word  bargain,  all  the  forms  of  this  word  indicate  noisy  conten- 
tion, chaffering,  haggling,  and  disputing.  The  old  French,  bareter, 
the  Italian,  baratare,  and  the  Icelandic,  baratta,  with  many  other 
terms,  convey  the  same  notion. 

"  Al  is  dai,  n'  is  ther  no  night 
Thcr  n'  is  baret,  nother  strif." — UiCEES. 

"  They  run  like  Bedlam  barretcn  into  the  street."— HoLLiiTGSirEAD. 
The  practice  of  exchanging  one  commodity  for  another  directly, 
without  the  intervention  of  money  or  other  medium  of  exchange. 
In  primitive  times,  and  amongst  uncultivated  tribes  in  modem  times, 
it  was  the  regular  way  of  effecting  exchanges  of  goods.  Under  the 
name  of  truck  {see  TrucJc  System)  it  is  still  practised  in  some  remote 
districts  in  England,  and  even  in  the  midst  of  our  advanced  civili- 
zation is  sometimes  had  recourse  to  when  two  persons  possess  articles 
they  do  not  want,  and  each  one  wants  what  the  other  possesses, 
as  exchange  is  then  made  without  the  intervention  of  money.  In 
order  to  facilitate  this  modernized  form  of  Barter,  one  or  two 
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journals  Kave  boen  established,  and  the  number  of  excbanges  eHected 
through  the  medium  of  these  journals  is  said  to  be  very  great.  As 
an  example  of  what  may  be  done  by  such  an  agency,  a  botanist 
having  a  microscope  to  spare  wished  to  exchange  it  for  a  large 
garden-roller.  One  advertisement  brought  the  two  parties  face  to 
face,  and  the  exchange  was  made  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  both. 
Had  each  article  been  sold  to  the  second-hand  dealers  for  cash,  it 
is  certain  that  the  sum  realized  for  each  article  would  have  been  far 
from  sufficient  to  purchase  the  other. 

Batz.     A  Swiss  copper  coin,  silvered  (billon),  value  lid.,  10  rappen. 
Batzen.    A  Swiss  billon  coin,  10  centimes,  nearly  one  penny. 
Bawbee.     A  copper  coin  formerly  nsed  in  Scotland,  and  supposed  to 
be  a  corruption  of  Bas  Piece ;  value  about  one  halfpenny. 

Bear.  This  term  as  applied  to  a  dealer  on  the  Stock  Exchange  is  a 
perfect  specimen  of  pure  slang.  It  is  in  constant  use  among  brokers 
and  jobbers,  and  yet  no  one  is  able  to  say  when  it  first  came  into 
use,  nor  does  any  one  appear  able  to  assign  a  reason  for  its  intro- 
duction. The  meaning  attached  to  it  is  purely  conventional,  and 
may  have  been  first  used  by  some  individual  in  joke,  in  anger,  or  as 
an  unmeaning  cognomen. 

A  "  Bear"  is  a  dealer  on  the  Stock  Exchange  who  sells  securities 
which  he  does  not  possess,  with  the  hope  of  buying  them  back  at  a 
reduced  price  before  the  next  fortnightly  settling-day.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  this  hops  is  often  frustrated,  in  which  case  he  has  to 
buy  them  back  at  a  loss,  and  pay  the  difference.  A  dealer  who 
sells  securities,  and  delivers  them,  is  not  called  a  "  bear"  in  Stock 
Exchange  parlance,  although  his  object  may  be  like  that  of  the 
Bear  to  make  profit  by  buying  them  back  when  the  price  falls. 
Both  *'  bearing"  and  "  bulling"  (see  Bull),  although  pure  speculation, 
are  operations  fully  recognized  by  the  committee  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, and  the  rules  for  controlling  them  are  enforced  with  rigour. 

To  Bearer.  The  phrase  "  To  Bearer "  as  it  appears  on  Bills  or 
Cheques  implies  that  the  Bearer  or  Holder  of  Bill  or  Cheque  has 
precisely  the  claims  on  the  maker  of  it  as  the  party  specifically 
named.  Without  this  addition,  or  that  of  the  phrase  ''  to  Order" 
the  instrument  would  not  be  negotiable  ;  that  is,  the  debt  could  not 
be  transferred ;  or,  if  transferred,  the  transferree  would  not  be  able 
to  sue  the  debtor  in  an  English  court  of  law.     {See  To  Order.) 

Bedidlik.  An  Egyptian  gold  coin  =  100  piastres,  or  4-97  United 
States  dollars,  or  £l  Os.  bd.  sterling. 

Eonda.    An  Ashantee  gold  coin,  value  £10  135.  4cZ. 

Bondiky.    A  gold  coin  used  in  Morocco,  value  about  95. 

B83  or  Bessis.    Roman  piece  of  8  unciae. 

EesMik.  A  Turkish  billon  coin,  value  five  piastres,  about  lOd.  nominal 

Bestic  or  Boslic.    A  Turkish  silver  coin,  value  3d. 
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Bettemess  or  Worseness.  These  two  purely  technical  terms,  are 
used  in  refinery  to  indicate  the  quantity  of  alloy  to  be  taken  from, 
or  added  to  a  piece  of  impure  gold  or  silver  to  bring  it  to  the  con- 
dition of  standard  metal.     {See  Standard.) 

In  the  "  standarding  "  of  Gold,  every  fragment  operated  on  is 
supposed  to  be  divided  into  24  parts  called  carats.  If  such  frag- 
ment on  being  assayed  is  found  to  contain  22  parts  pure  gold,  and 
2  parts  alloy  (which  may  be  either  silver  or  copper)  it  is  said  to  be 
of  the  standard  degree  of  fineness,  and  is  called  "  Standard  Gold." 
It  is  indifferently  called  22  carats  tine,  \^  fine,  or  '9166  or  '916^  fine. 
If  the  assay  shows  that  the  fragment  of  gold  contains  22^  parts 
of  pure  metal,  and  1^  parts  alloy,  it  is  said  to  be  ^  carat  better. 
A  bar  containing  21  parts  pure  metal  and  3  parts  aUoy,  is  1  carat 
worse.  The  carat  is  divided  into  4  grains,  and  each  grain  into 
eighths  of  a  grain  ;  but  the  grain  as  thus  used  is  as  imaginary  as  the 
carat  itself.  This  cumbersome  method  of  expressing  the  bettemess 
or  worseness  of  bullion  has  no  merit,  but  that  of  long  use,  and  is 
now  superseded  by  the  decimal  or  Milliemes'  system  referred  to 
below. 

In  the  standarding  of  silver,  the  weight  is  estimated  not  in  carats 
as  above,  but  in  ounces  and  penmjweights.  Standard  silver  con- 
tains 11  ozs.  2  dwts.  of  pure  metal  in  every  12  ounces,  and  18  dwts. 
of  alloy  (which  may  be  copper  or  other  base  metal),  or  what  is  the 
same  tning  222  dwts.  of  fine  silver  and  18  dwts.  of  alloy.  English 
silver  has  had  this  degree  of  fineness  from  time  immemorial,  and 
is  called  the  "  Ancient  Right  Standard."  It  may  be  expressed  as 
||2-  fine,  or  •925  fine.  If  the  assay  yields  219  dwts.  of  pure  silver, 
and  21  dwts.  alloy,  it  is  called  3  dwts.  Worse ;  223^  dwts.  pure 
silver,  and  16\  alloy,  1^  dwts.  Better.  This  method  of  recording 
the  bettemess  and  worseness  is  open  to  the  same  objection  as 
that  in  use  for  gold,  and  hence  the  attempts  of  other  nations  to 
supplant  it  by  a  method  more  con  venient  and  intelligible. 

The  method  most  in  favour  for  reporting  the  fineness  of  bullion 
is  called  the  Milliemes  system,  because  every  piece  of  metal  operated 
upon  is  supposed  to  be  divided  into  Milliemes  or  thousandth  parts. 
When  thus  expressed  it  is  easily  understood  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
where  the  common  arithmetical  notation  is  known ;  besides  which, 
all  calculations  are  facilitated  by  its  use.  In  France  and  America 
it  is  the  ofiicial  method ;  and  in  England  it  is  now  used  for  Gold,  side 
by  side  with  the  old  method  for  silver.  The  degrees  of  fineness  are 
easily  converted  by  an  arithmetical  process  from  one  system  to  the 
other  as  the  follo\ving  examples  will  show. 

British  Standard  Gold  is  22  carats  or  H  fine. 

Therefore  12  :  11 : :  1000  :  '9161  fine. 
Standard  Silver  is  ^|§  fine. 

Tliereforc  240 :  222  : :  1000 :  '925  fine. 

If  Gold  be  reported  1  carat  If  grains  better— i.e.,  23  C.  If  grs,  in 
24  c, — reducing  to  eighths  of  a  grain,  we  have— 
768:  747:;  1000: -973, 
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If  Silver  be  reported  31  dwts.  "Worse — i.e.,  218|  dwts.  of  fine  silver 
in  240 — we  have — 

240  :218|::  1000: -910. 

Bezant.  Another  name  for  the  Byzantine  gold  ducat.  There  waa 
also  an  old  silver  Byzantine  coin  in  use  from  the  fifth  century  a.d. 
Each  was  worth  about  2s.,  English. 

Bezzo.     A  "Venetian  copper  coin,  value  Id. 

Bilateral  or  Synallagmatic  Contract.    {See  Contract.) 

Bill.  (1)  From  tlio  Latin,  bulla,  which  originally  meant  a  bubble,  but  was  after- 
wards applied  to  small  ornaments  of  bubble  shape,  as  beads,  &c. :  after- 
wards to  a  seal  which  in  ancient  times  had  a  similar  form  ;  then  to  a 
charter  sealed  with  such  a  seal,  and  since  the  fifteenth  century  to  Papal 
letters,  or  Bulls,  exclusively.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  term  Bill  aa 
applied  to  all  those  instruments  which  were  formerly  authenticated  with 
a  seal,  as  Bills  of  Exchange  mostly  were,  till  within  about  a  century 
ago. 

(2)  Norman  French,  bille,^  a  billet,  or  piece  of  wood ;  Old  English, 
bi/Ue  or  bi/ll.  This  is  the  origin  of  Bill  as  applied  to  those  documents 
formerly  represented  by  notched  sticks,  and  notably  Exchequer  Bills. 

Some'  old  forms  of  Bills  and  Promissory  Notes  preserved  at  Child's 
Bank  have  the  seal  attached;  others  have  none.  This  seems  to  indi- 
cate that  somewhere  about  the  year  1700  the  practice  of  sealing  was 
gradually  discontinued. 

In  English  commercial  law  the  term  Bill  is  applied  to  ordei's 
to  pay,  and  is  thus  distinguished  from  Note.     {See  Note.) 

Bill  of  Entry.  "  On  the  importation  of  any  goods  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  before  the  landing  of  the  same,  the  importer  is 
•  required  to  deliver  to  the. Customs  authorities  a  document  declaring 
and  describing  his  goods  ;  this  is  termed  "  An  Entry,"  or  "  Bill  of 
Entry,"  and  the  particulars  of  such  entry  must  con-espond  with  the 
description  given  of  the  sama  goods  and  packages  in  the  report  of 
the  ship,  and  in  any  certificate  of  origin,  &c." — Hani's  Revenue  and 
Mercantile  Vade-Mecum. 

Bill  of  Exchange.  A  written  order  for  the  payment  of  a  sum  of 
money,  to  a  certain  person,  and  at  a  given  date.  A  Bill  of  Exchange 
should  always  be  addressed  to  the  person  who  oives  the  money.  If 
it  is  addressed  to  a  person  who  simply  holds  the  money  on  deposit, 
as  a  Bailee,  Trustee,  Agent,  or  Sei-vant,  it  is  called  a  Draft.  (See 
Draft.)   This  legal  distinction  is  not  observed  in  commercial  practice. 

On  examination  of  the  appended  Form  of  an  Inland  Bill,  the 
following  points  will  be  noted  = — 

1st.  Three  names  appear  on  the  face  of  it.  (a.)  The  Drawer, 
Benson  &  Co.  (&.)  The  Drawee  or  Payer,  Martin  &  Sons,  (c.) 
The  Payee,  Harrison  &  Co.  In  every  completed  form  of  a  BiU  of 
Exchange  the  names  of  these  three  parties  should  appear. 

2nd.  The  Sum  to  be  paid,  an  essential  part  of  every  Bill. 

3rd.  Two  dates — the  one  when  it  is  drawn  ;  the  second  implied 
by  the  phrase  "  Three  months  after  date." 

4th.  The  place  at  which  it  is  drawn — namely,  Manchester. 
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Fay  to  the  Order  of  Mr.  Robert  Green /or  value 
received. 

Harrison  &  Co. 
ffullj  Dec.  28,  1878. 


Pay  to  the  Order  of  Cheesman  &  Sons  value 
in  account. 

Robert  Green. 
Birmingham,  Jan.  0,  1879. 


Pay  Messrs.  Robson  &  Co.  or  Orda\ 

Cheesman  &  Sons. 
London  J  Jan,  18,  1879. 


Robson  &  Co. 

Fi:b.  1,  1879. 
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It  has  been  decided  that  the  phrase  "  for  value  received"  is  of 
no  importance  to  the  validity  of  a  Bill  or  Promissory  Note,  but  it 
is  generally  inserted. 

Thus  far,  as  to  the  Making  or  Drawing  of  the  Bill.  It  should 
be  presented  by  the  holder  for  Accqjtance  without  delay  ;  because  as 
soon  as  the  Bill  is  accepted,  he  has  the  Acceptor's  security  as  well 
as  the  Drawer's. 

A  Bill  is  said  to  be  "  accepted"  by  writing  across  the  face  of  it  the 
word  "Accepted"  and  the  signature  of  the  Payer  (or  Drawee). 
This  latter  party  then  is  called  the  Acceptor,  and  he  is  also 
responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  bill  at  the  due  date.  In  a  full 
and  complete  acceptance  the  due  date  is  inserted,  as  well  as  the 
^lace  where  it  is  payable,  as  in  the  form  under  consideration.  The 
date  here  inserted  includes  the  three  "  days  of  grace." 

This  Bill  when  properly  stamped  is  now  negotiable.  It  may  be 
discounted  at  a  Bank,  or  may  pass  from  hand  to  hand  by  the 
process  of  Indorsement. 

The  Indorsements  at  the  back  of  the  example  possess  peculiarities 
which  should  be  noted. 

1st.  By  the  first  indorsement,  Messrs.  Harrison  &  Co.  transfer 
their  claim  to  Kobert  Green,  and  the  phrase  "  for  value  received"  is 
intended  to  show  that  it  is  a  bona  fide  transaction,  and  that  the 
indorsers  have  received  either  money  or  goods,  or  some  other  con- 
sideration from  the  indorsee. 

2nd.  The  second  indorsement  shows  that  Robert  Green  has  trans- 
ferred his  claim  to  Messrs.  Cheesman  &  Sons.  The  phrase  "  value 
in  account"  indicates  that  the  relative  position  of  their  accounts  is 
such  as  to  render  some  payment  desirable  from  Mr.  Robert  Green 
to  the  firm  of  Cheesman  &  Sons. 

3rd.  The  third  indorsement  is  said  to  be  "  Incomplete."  Chees- 
man &  Sons  transfer  their  Claim  to  Robson  &  Co.,  or  Order 
without  specifying  or  indicating  the  grounds  on  which  the  transfer 
is  made. 

4th.  The  fourth  indorsement  is  called  on  "Indorsement  in 
Blank,"  and  renders  the  Bill  payable  to  the  holder,  whoever  he  may 
be.     (See  Foreign  Bill.) 

Bill  of  Lading.  A  document  handed  to  a  shipper  by  a  captain  when 
goods  are  delivered  to  the  latter  for  conveyance.  Bills  of  Lading  are 
negotiable  instruments,  and  pass  from  hand  to  hand  by  indorse- 
ment in  the  same  manner  as  Bills  of  Exchange.  They  are,  however, 
quite  different  in  their  nature,  in  this  respect,  that  no  exchange  is 
implied  in  the  transaction.  A  Bill  of  Lading  refers  to  certain 
goods,  goes  with  those  goods,  and  is  of  no  value  apart  from 
tiiem.  It  gives  the  holder  a  claim  to  those  specific  goods,  and 
not  merely  to  something  of  equal  value,  as  a  Bill  of  Exchange 
does.  It  can  never  exceed  in  quantity  the  property  it  represents, 
whereas  a  Bill  of  Exchange  not  only  may,  but  mostly  does,  greatly 
exceed  the  coin  it  represents,  simply  because  it  does  not  carr^  with 
it  a  claim  to  any  particular  coin  or  money,  but  only  a  claim  to 
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money  or  coin  of  that  value,  at  some  given  time,  so  that  the  same 
coin  may  discharge  several  Bills  in  succession.  It  follows  that 
goods  represented  by  a  Bill  of  Lading,  are  of  the  nature  of  a  Deposi- 
tum  as  distinguished  from  a  Mutuiim  {which  see). 

The  form  of  a  Bill  of  Lading  is  appended.  Printed  forms  are 
always  kept  at  the  Stationers  licensed  to  sell  stamps.  The  words 
printed  in  Italics,  are  of  course  varied  to  suit  each  particular  case. 
Those  in  Roman  type  are  the  same  for  all  Bills  of  Lading. 

Bill  of  Sale.  A  Bill  of  Sale  is  a  document  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
creditor  as  security  for  a  loan  or  debt.  It  authorizes  the  creditor 
to  sell  the  goods  and  chattels  named  therein,  if  the  loan  is  not 
repaid  or  the  debt  liquidated  at  a  specified  time,  and  to  reimburse 
himself  out  of  the  proceeds.  But  in  order  to  prevent  frauds  on 
creditors  by  secret  bills  of  sale,  every  Bill  of  Sale  or  a  copy  thereof, 
must  be  filed  in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  within  twenty-one 
days  after  it  is  made  or  given — otherwise  it  is  "  void  to  all  intents 
and  purposes." 

Billon.    For  Etymology  see  Bullion. 

A  base  coinage  found  in  several  countries,  containing  an  excess 
of  alloy.  Bas  Billon  is  the  worst  description  of  this  sort  of  coinage. 
The  Billon  or  Bullion  was  originally  the  place  where  gold  and 
silver  were  brought  to  be  assayed  and  coined.  Hence  when  old 
coins  were  found  to  be  light,  or  defaced,  or  debased,  an  old  Act 
required  that  they  should  be  brought  to  the  Billon  or  Mint  to  be 
recoiued — whence  the  proverbial  expressions  in  Old  French  "  porter 
au  billon"  and  "mettre  au  billon"  applied  to  things  generally  which 
require  making  up  anew.  Money  which  was  so  deteriorated  was 
called  "  monnaie  de  billon,"  signifying  money  which  must  be  sent 
to  the  Mint.  From  this  expression  came  the  old  English  "  billon 
money,"  and  more  shortly  billon,  which  some  think  corresponds 
in  meaning  to  the  Spanish  vellon.  For  many  years  now  the  word 
hillon  has  been  used  exclusively  in  the  sense  of  base  coin.  {See 
Vellon.) 

Bills  for  Acceptance.      Bills  sent  to  a  merchant  for  him  to  get 

accepted.  They  are  usually  entered  into  a  book  called  the  "  Bills  for 
Acceptance  Book,"  which  records  the  number  of  the  Bill  and  other 
particulars,  with  the  name  of  the  firm  to  whom  it  is  sent  for 
acceptance. 

Bills  Payable.  Bills  drawn  on  a  merchant,  and  for  the  payment  of 
which  the  merchant  is  responsible.  They  are  entered  into  a  book 
called  the  "  Bills  Payable  Book." 

Bills  Receivable.  Bills  remitted  to  a  merchant,  by  way  of  payment 
for  merchandise,  or  for  liquidation  of  a  debt.  They  are  entered  in 
the  "  Bills  Receivable  Book." 

Bimetallism.     Latin  his,  double  or  twice,  and  metallum,  a  metal. 

The  term  Bimetallism  is  used  to  designate  that  system  of  currency 
which  is  based  on  a  double  standard  as  distinguished  from  that 
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based  on  a  single  standard,  and  which  is  called  Mono-meialUsm, 
{See  Double  Standard.) 

Bisti.    A  Persian  silver  coin,  value  2d. 

Black  Friday.  Two  days  in  the  history  of  British  commerce  have 
received  this  gloomy  cognomen.  The  first  was  in  1745,  when 
Charles  Edward  the  Pretender  advanced  from  Scotland  on  his  way 
towards  London.  It  was  when  the  news  arrived  that  the  rebels 
had  reached  Derby,  which  was  on  a  Friday.  "  The  gates  of  the 
city  were  shut.  The  train  bands  were  placed  on  duty  night  and 
day.  The  guards  were  ordered  out.  The  Tower  was  closed  before 
its  time.  The  shops  were  unopened ;  and  no  business  was  done 
excepting  at  the  Bank." — Francis's  History  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

The  second  was  on  the  day  following  that  on  which  the  celebrated 
firm  of  Overend,  Gurney,  and  Co.  closed  their  doors,  in  1866,  an 
event  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  every  City  man. 

Blanc.  A  French  silver  coin,  value  4(2.  The  ^cu  blanc,  the  French 
crown-piece,  value  about  4s.  G^d. 

Blank  Bill  or  Note.  Bills  are  not  always  drawn  payable  to  a  payee 
named  therein,  nor  even  to  Bearer.  For  example  a  Bill  may  be 
drawn  in  the  follo\ving  form  :— 

Jan.  7, 1881. 

Please  pay  on  demand  the  sum  of  Ten  Pounds  Fifteen  Shillings. 

HeKET  WlLSOK. 

To  Mr.  Tdos.  WniTB. 

The  following  is  a  form  of  Promissory  Note  of  the  same  kind. 

Mar.  3, 1881. 

I  Promise  to  pay  on  Demand  the  sum  of  T^renty  Pounds. 

Jas.  Clarke. 

Bills  and  Notes  of  this  description  are  said  to  be  drawn  "  in 
Blank :"  or  are  called  Blank  BilU  and  Blank  Notes. 

Blank  Credit.  Bills  drawn  for  convenience  of  trade,  and  to  facilitate 
exchanges,  but  not  representing  at  the  time  any  actual  settlement 
of  indebtedness.  Sucn  bills  are  easily  confounded  with  accommo- 
dation, bills  which  they  much  resemble.  Indeed,  they  are  too  often 
used  with  a  view  of  raising  fictitious  capital  as  accommodation 

{)aper  is.  Like  this  sort  of  paper,  they  may  be  used  to  serve  a 
egitimate  and  useful  purpose,  but  they  ought  to  be  carefully 
examined,  and  the  increase  of  them  jealously  watched. 

Blankeel.    ^Morocco  =  24  Flues  =  ^d. 

Blanqnille.     A  silver  coin  used  in  Barbary,  value,  2\d. 

Bolimen  or  Bohemian.  A  silver  coin  used  in  Prague,  value  3 
kreutzers,  or  about  l^d.  English. 
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Bolivar.    An  altcruative  name  for  the  venezolano  {winch  see). 

Boliviano  or  Bolivian.    A  name  sometimes  applied  to  the  new  Peso 

or  dollar  of  Bolivia.     It  is  of  the  same  weight  and  fineness  as  the 
Five-franc  piece.     {See  Cinq  Francs.) 

Bon.    French,  hon,  good. 

This  adjective,  signifying  "  good,"  is  found  on  various  documents, 
such  as  coupons,  bills,  &c.  Thus  "  Bon  pour  Cinquante  Francs" 
(good  for  Fifty  Francs)  is  found  on  Coupons  attached  to  Italian 
Rentes.  Treasury  Bons,  or  Bons  dii  Tresor,  have  sometimes  on 
their  face  "  Bon  2'>our  Mille  Francs"  (good  for  a  thousand  francs), 
and  so  on  for  other  values.  Owing  to  the  conspicuous  position  of 
the  adjective  "  Bon,"  documents  of  this  kind  have  come  to  be  called 
"  Bons,"  in  conformity  with  a  custom  widely  prevalent  among  legal 
practitioners  and  commercial  men  of  naming  documents  from  con- 
spicuous initial  words.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  similarity  of 
the  word  Bon  with  the  English  Bond  has  led  many  persons  to  con- 
found one  with  the  other.  "  Bond"  is  properly  translated  "  ohli- 
gation"  in  French,  and  usually  contains  on  its  face  certain  words 
which  bind  the  subsciibing  party  to  pay  a  specified  sum  at  a 
given  date.  But  a  Bon  does  not  necessarily  contain  any  words 
implying  such  obligation.  Nevertheless,  a  "  Bon"  may  become  a 
"  Bond"  by  the  insertion  of  words  declaring  the  sum  named  thereon, 
payable  at  a  specified  date,  and  by  the  signature  of  the  party  re- 
sponsible for  the  payment.  Bons  du  Tresor,  Treasury  Bonds,  have 
usually  this  complete  form,  and  to  call  them  Treasury  Bonds  does 
not  in  this  case  involve  any  inaccuracy  of  language  although  the 
practice  implies  some  confusion  of  ideas. 

Bond.    Anglo-Saxon,  hindan,  to  bind ;  German,  linden ;  Old  Dutch,  bond,  a  tie 
an  agreement. 

Anything  which  binds.  In  banking  and  commerce  a  written  or 
printed  document  containing  the  terms  and  conditions  by  which  a 
person,  corporation,  or  company  is  bound.  Hence  the  distinctive 
names.  Government  Bonds,  State  Bonds,  City  Bonds,  Railway 
Bonds,  Mortgage  Bonds,  &c.  In  financial  affairs  the  most  impor- 
tant features  of  a  Bond  are  those  which  distinguish  it  from  a  Share 
or  Share  Certificate.  A  Share  Certificate  simply  entitles  a  holder 
to  a  share  in  the  profits  of  an  undertaking,  proportional  to  the 
amount  of  capital  he  has  subscribed  to  it.  If  there  are  no  profits 
he  gets  no  return  for  his  outlay.  If  there  are  large  profits  he  gets 
a  large  return.  But  a  Bondholder  from  the  terms  of  his  Bond 
claims  interest  thereon,  before  any  profits  are  divided  among  the 
Shareholders,  and  the  amount  of  that  interest  is  almost  invariably 
a  fixed  Slim.  Bonds  are  issued  by  trading  companies  for  two  oppo- 
site reasons,  {a.)  In  the  case  of  companies  whose  finances  are  in  an 
embarrassed  condition,  with  a  view  to  increase  their  capital,  and 
when  from  the  nature  of  the  case  it  would  be  difficult  to  induce 
ordinary  shareholders  to  put  additional  money  into  the  concern. 
(6.)   In  the  case   of  companies  whose  prospects   are  promising, 
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altliougli  further  capital  is  temporarily  needed.  Under  these 
circumstances  shareholders  object  to  having  their  future  prospects 
infringed,  by  a  permanent  addition  to  their  Capital,  and  bonds  are 
issued  bearing  a  low  rate  of  interest,  which  interest  is  not  increased 
however  great  the  profits  yielded  by  the  undertaking.  Railway 
bonds  are  regarded  as  among  the  best  means  of  investment  for 
persons  unacquainted  with  business,  owing  to  the  regularity  of  the 
income  derivable  therefrom,  and  also  owing  to  the  generally  good 
security  on  which  they  are  based.  {See  Active,  Passive,  Defeired 
and  Preference  Bonds.) 

Bonded  Goods.  Goods  imported  and  placed  in  warehouses  or  vaults 
until  duties  are  levied  and  paid  on  them.  They  are  called 
"bonded"  because  the  owner  or  importer  signs  a  Bond  binding 
him  not  to  remove  them  until  the  customs  or  duties  shall  have  been 
paid  thereon. 

Bon-Gros.  A  silver  coin,  formerly  used  at  Hesse-Cassel,  worth  about 
2d.  English. 

Bonus.    A  Latin  word  signifying  "  good." 

Bonus  is  a  name  given  to  any  exceptional  advantage  accruing  to 
the  shareholders  of  a  company  over  and  above  the  ordinary 
dividends  paid.  In  every  Joint  Stock  Company  it  is  found  expe- 
dient to  keep  a  reserve  out  of  the  profits  gained  from  year  to  year 
in  order  to  meet  any  unforeseen  demand  that  may  arise.  These 
reserves  sometimes  become  larger  than  is  necessary  for  the  safety 
of  the  undertaking,  and  a  portion  is  then  distributed  among  the 
shareholders  pro  rata.  Such  a  distribution  is  called  a  "  Bonus,"  or 
"  Cash  Bonus." 

Boo.     {See  Bziboo.) 

Book  Credits.  Entries  in  the  books  of  merchants  and  bankers  to 
the  credit  of  particular  persons.  By  means  of  book  credits  the  use 
of  coin  and  notes  is  largely  dispensed  with,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
the  amount  of  wealth  which  changes  hands  through  the  agency  of 
book  credits  is  many  times  greater  than  that  which  circulates  by 
the  intervention  of  all  the  coin  and  bank-notes  in  the  kingdom  put 
together.  This  is  easily  understood  when  it  is  recollected  that  the 
enormous  mass  of  transactions  which  are  passed  through  the 
Clearing  House,  are  balanced  in  many  instances  by  a  few  small 
cheques  without  the  use  of  a  single  coin.  But  the  business  of  the 
Clearing  House,  large  as  it  is,  is  only  a  small  part  of  the  business 
transacted  by  the  merchants  of  the  City  of  London  and  other  centres 
of  trade,  most  of  which  in  like  manner  is  settled  by  balancing  the 
credits  of  one  merchant  against  those  of  another  with  whom  he 
deals. 

BOOBL  An  Americanism  recently  introduced  into  the  vocabulary  of  the  London 
money  market,  and  said  to  owe  its  origin  to  the  Dutch  merchants  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  in  whose  language  bomme  is  a  drum ; 
bommen,  to  drum,  to  beat  the  drum.  It  is  coimected  with  the  Welsh, 
bwmp,  a  hollow  sound,  and  tho  Saxon,  bymian,  to  Wow  a  trumpet.    In 
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•wliicli  words,  says  the  "  Imperial  Dictionary,"  we  see  "  tlio  senses  of 
sounding,  uttering  the  voice,  swelling,  and  rushing  forward  are 
connected." 

A  Boom  as  understood  on  the  Stock  Exchange  is  an  outburst  of 
speculation  in  some  particular  department  of  trade  :  thus  giving  rise 
to  distinctive  names,  such  as  "  railway  boom"  "  gold  boom"  "  min- 
ing boom,"  &c.  Sometimes  a  hoom  takes  the  form  of  a  speculation 
in  agriculture ;  and  an  exodus  of  city  men  and  labourers  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  up  a  new  district  diverts  capital  and  labour  from 
markets  which  for  the  moment  are  overstocked  with  those  com- 
modities. 

Borbi.     An  Egyptian  copper  coin,  value  3  aspers,  about  ^yd. 

Borjook.  An  Abyssinian  glass  coin.  Three  to  a  Kibear;  worth  about  ^V^. 

Bos.    From  tlie  Greek,  ^ovs,  hous,  an  ox. 

The  Greek  didrachm,  silver,  with  the  figure  of  an  ox  on  one  side. 
Hence  the  name. 

Bottom.     Saxon,  Botm,  the  lowest  part  of  anything. 

In  marine  affairs,  a  bottom  signified  originally  the  keel  or  hull  of 
a  ship,  and  subsequently  was  applied  to  the  ship  itself.  Hence  the 
proverb  "  To  have  all  in  one  bottom,"  like  "having  all  the  eggs  in 
one  basket,"  signified  the  risking  of  everything  in  one  venture.  In 
Shakspeare's  Merchant  of  Venice  we  have — 

"  I  thank  my  fortune  for  it, 
My  ventures  are  not  in  one  bottom  trusted." 

and  in  Twelfth  Nlnlit, 

*'  With  which  such  seathful  grapple  did  he  make 
"With  the  most  noble  bottom  of  our  fleet." 

Bottomry.    Budemerei/,    so    written    in    the    "Eecesous    Hansae"    of   Lubeck. 
JBottomare.  City  Mercury,  1680.    Bottomree,  Act  8  Geo,  I, 

Bottomry  is  defined  (by  Martin,  History  of  Lloyd's)  to  be  "the 
mortgage  of  a  ship — i.e.,  her  bottom  or  hull — in  such  a  manner  that, 
if  the  ship  be  lost,  the  lender  likewise  loses  the  money  he  advanced 
on  hur  :  but  that  if  she  arrives  safely  at  i^he  port  of  dfestination,  he 
not  only  gets  back  the  loan,  but  receives  in  addition,  a  certain 
premium  previously  agreed  on."  The  term  is  now  to  a  great  extent 
superseded  by  the  modem  phrase  Marine  Insurance. 

Bottomry  Bond.  Although  any  policy  of  marine  insurance  may  be, 
and  often  has  been,  loosely  called  a  Bottomry  Bond,  the  term  is  now 
more  strictly  applied  to  those  contracts  of  Hypothecation  which  a 
shipmaster  enters  into  when  abroad,  in  oi*der  to  raise  money  to 
enable  him  to  prosecute  his  voyage,  after  being  delayed,  or  his  ship 
damaged  by  storms,  &c.  The  master  of  the  ship  being  at  a  distance 
from  the  oiuners  of  the  ship  and  its  cargo,  he  is  compelled  in  order 
to  protect  their  interests  to  use  his  own  discretion  as  to  whether  he 
shall  pledge  the  cargo  as  well  as  the  ship  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
the  means  of  bringing  both  to  port.    When  the  ship  alone  is  pledged 
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tho  contract  is  called  a  Bottomry  Bond ;  where  ship  and  cargo  "both, 
a  liespondentia  Bond. 

Bouhamstasll.    Tripoli  =  15  paras ;  value  in  sterling  abont  Id. 

Bounty.  Latin,  SoniYos,  goodness;  used  by  Cicero  with  the  sense  o^  advantage. 
French,  honte ;  Italian,  hontd.  As  a  coiniuercial  term,  however,  the 
French  equivalent  is  prime  or  premium. 

A  Bounty  is  a  bonus  or  premium  paid  by  certain  Governments  to 
manufacturers  or  merchants,  by  which  the  latter  are  enabled  to 
export  certain  goods  at  a  cheaper  rate,  and  so  undersell  other 
countries.  As  the  bounty  thus  paid  by  Government  is  always  raised 
by  taxing  the  people  governed,  commercial  bounties  are  not  looked 
on  with  favour  by  any  but  the  few  individuals  who  directly  profit 
by  them,  and  even  these  regard  them  as  expedients  to  be  dispensed 
with  as  quickly  as  the  exigences  of  the  case  will  allow. 

Bourbe.    Barbary  money  of  account  at  Tunis,  value  half  asper, 

Bousebbatash.     Tripoli  =  7^  paras  ;  nearly  \d. 

Boutteteen.    Tripoli,  silver  =  30  paras  ;  nearly  2d. 

Bovella.    A  Persian  silver  coin,  value  IQs. 

Brabant  Klrone.    The  Brabant  crown.    An  Austrian   silver  coin 
value  2  florins,  30  kreutzers,  or  nearly  4s.  Qd.  sterling. 

Broad  Piece.    An  English  gold  coin,  value  205.    The  monetary  unit 
in  the  time  of  King  James  I. 

Broker.  The  origin  of  this  word,  and  the  obsolete  verb  to  hroTcey  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  discussion.  Some  have  derived  it  from  tho  Greek 
/Spvxw,  hrucho,  to  howl,  to  bellow,  from  the  practice  of  hawkrrs  and 
others  who  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  goods  they  have  to  sell.  Others, 
again,  derive  it  from  the  Saxon,  brucan,  to  bear,  to  employ,  to  procure ; 
and  this  derivation,  as  pointing  to  the  office  of  middleman,  or  go- 
between,  is  not  without  considerable  show  of  reason.  The  supposition 
that  the  word  is  a  form  of  the  verb  to  break,  from  the  practice  of 
broken-down  men  undertaking  the  duties  of  factors  or  brokers,  is 
altogether  fanciful;  the  word  is  so  widely  used  in  one  or  more  of  its 
forms  as  to  indicate  the  prevalence  of  some  ruling  idea  respecting  tho 
duties  of  this  class  of  men.  In  Old  French,  brokers  were  called 
hroggans,  and  their  commission,  broggage. 

But  it  seems  most  likely  that  the  name  came  to  us  originally  from 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  whence  we  have  derived  so  many  of  our  trade 
terms.  There  are  many  words — rather,  perhaps,  many  forms  of  the 
same  word — all  bearing  the  signification  of  flaw,  defect,  damage,  refuse, 
or  deterioration,  and  the  officer  or  agent  who  made  it  his  business  to 
examine  goods  and  point  out  their  defects  took  his  name  from  the  same 
word  or  words.  Thus  we  have  the  Russian,  brak,  refuse;  brakovat,  to 
pick,  to  sort;  brakovanie,  inspection,  rejection;  Polish,  fcraA:,  defect, 
refuse,  want ;  brakoioac,  to  pick.  Dutch,  brack,  damaged,  rejected; 
brack goed,  damaged  goods;  Low  German,  braken,  to  garble,  to  try; 
wraken,  to  pronounce  unsound,  to  reject;  German,  wrack,  refuse, 
wreck ;  Old  English,  wrack. 

"Leave  not  a  wrack  behind." — Shakespeaee. 

Lithuanian,  brokus,  a  fault,  matter  of  blame ;   brokoli,  to  blame,  to 
criticise.    In  several  countries  the  name  braker,  bracker,  or  wracker  is 
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applied  to  a  person  employed  to  inspect  goods,  and  reject  those  that  are 
imsouud,  and  in  "  St.  Petersburgh  the  price  of  tallow  is  quoted  with  or 
without  brack,  the  term  hracTc  signifying  the  official  inspection  of  sworn 
hracTcers  or  sorters." — Tooke's  Catherine,  i.  38. 

All  these,  and  many  more,  examples,  seem  to  point  to  some  old  root 
word,  hrah  or  torak,  signifying  defect,  flaw,  or  damage,  from  which  was 
derived  the  noun  braTcer,  bracker,  or  broker,  as  the  name  of  one  whose 
special  duty  it  was  to  examine,  criticise,  and  sort  goods  according  to 
the  flaws  or  defects  to  be  found  in  them.  The  Greek  equivalent  of  our 
word  '•'  broker"  was  Trpo^evrjrrjs,  proxenetes,  and  the  Latin,  proxeneta, 
both  of  which  signified  a  negotiator  of  purchases  or  sales,  a  factor,  or 
middleman. 

The  duties  of  a  broker  wlien  properly  understood  are  of  a  highly 
responsible  nature.  Hence  the  business  is  much  distributed,  and  as 
a  consequence  each  class  of  broker  confines  his  attention  to  one 
particular  branch  of  the  business,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  distinc- 
tion of  Stock  broker,  Bill  broker,  Tobacco  broker,  Ship  broker, 
while  some  prefer  the  name  of  factor,  as  Corn  factor.  Cotton 
factor,  &c. 

The  functions  of  a  Stock  hroher  are  primarily  those  arising  from 
the  negotiation  of  the  purchase  or  sale  of  stocks,  bonds,  shares,  &c. 
On  the  English  Stock  Exchange,  a  broker  is  forbidden  to  enter  into 
partnership  vdth.  a  "  jobber"  {See  Jobber)  and  is  bound  in  honour  to 
do  the  best  he  can  for  his  client  or  customer.  It  is  his  duty  to  take 
care  that  the  bonds  or  documents  he  delivers  to  his  client  are  per- 
fect and  in  proper  form,  that  they  have  the  proper  coupons  attached, 
and  that  they  are  duly  stamped,  all  of  -which  matters  are  but  imper- 
fectly understood  by  the  public  generally,  and  to  supplement  whose 
imperfect  knowledge,  the  professional  broker  is  employed.  The 
charge  made  for  this  service  is  so  very  moderate,  that  no  one  would 
attempt  to  do  the  work  himself,  unless  under  quite  exceptional 
circumstances. 

The  duties  of  the  Bill  hroher  are  perhaps  more  onerous  than  those 
of  the  Stock  broker,  for  he  not  only  has  to  look  at  the  documents 
in  which  he  deals,  and  see  that  they  are  regular  in  form,  but  he  has 
to  undertake  the  dehcate  and  difficult  task  of  finding  out  the  com- 
mercial standing  and  personal  character  of  the  men  whose  names 
appear  on  bills  as  Acceptors  or  Indorsers,  a  matter  clearly  of  the 
highest  importance,  since  it  is  from  tho  commercial  reputation 
of  these  names  that  Bills  derive  their  character  as  First,  Second, 
or  Third  Class  paper. 

Brokers  in  all  departments  of  trade  are  indispensable  to  those 
needing  the  services  of  a  skilled  agent,  who  from  long  practice  and 
extensive  knowledge  is  able  to  fomi  a  judgment  of  the  goods  in 
which  he  deals,  or  to  point  out  defects  and  flaws,  and  to  determine 
their  value. 

Brokerage.^  The  remuneration  paid  to  a  Broker  by  a  chent,  for 
buying  or  selling  stocks,  shares,  merchandise,  &c.  In  the  purchase 
of  Bills  the  brokerage  is  sometimes  double,  that  is,  is  paid  by  buyer 
and  seller.  In  Stock  Exchange  transactions  it  is  single,  the  broker 
being  bound  in  honour  to  do  the  best  he  can  for  his  client,  and  to 
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receive  Ms  commission  solely  from  him.  But  should  two  clients 
appear  at  the  same  time,  one  wishing  to  buy  and  the  other  to  sell 
the  same  Stock,  there  is  no  rule  to  prevent  the  broker  from  receiv- 
ing brokerage  from  both,  and  if  the  turn  of  the  market  were  divided 
between  them,  they  would  certainly  have  no  cause  for  complaint. 

Sronze.    Italian,  hronzo;  Spanish,  hronce;   pan  metal  j  hronzare,  to  brase,  to 
copper. 

A  mixture  of  copper  with  tin  or  some  white  metal.  By  the  Act 
of  1860,  the  bronze  coinage  of  England  consists  of  95  parts  of 
copper,  4  of  tin,  1  of  zinc.  In  France  the  proportions  are  the  same. 

Bubbles.  Financial  schemes  resting  on  no  solid  foundation,  which 
promise  well  for  a  time,  and  cause  much  money  to  change  hands, 
till  their  rottenness  is  discovered,  and  the  schemes  collapse,  in- 
volving their  victims  in  irremediable  loss  and  sometimes  ruin.  The 
South  Sea  Scheme,  and  John  Law's  Mississippi  Bonds  are  historical 
examples.  The  popular  notion  that  schemes  of  this  kind  were 
called  bubbles  from  their  hollowness  and  unsoundness  is  a  complete 
inversion  of  the  truth.  The  word  "  bubble"  or  "  bobbel"  meant 
formerly  to  deceive,  to  cheat,  to  confuse,  and  the  familiar  soap- 
bubble  derived  its  name  from  its  inflated  and  bulky  appearance,  and 
because  when  pricked  it  proved  itself  a  hollow  cheat. 

Budgerook.  Hindoostan  money  of  account  on  the  Malabar  coast, 
6  to  a  pice. 

Bndschu.    A  coin  used  in  Algeria,  value  Is.  5^^.  English. 
Bugne.    A  silver  coin  current  in  Loraine  about  a.d.  1511.     Struck  in 
Metz. 

Bnll.  A  dealer  on  the  Stock  Exchange  who  buys  stocks  or  shares 
with  the  hope  of  selling  them  again  at  a  profit.  The  process  is 
considered  to  be  a  branch  of  pure  speculation,  as  distinguished 
from  that  in  which  a  dealer  buys  with  the  intention  of  taking  up 
the  stocks  he  contracts  for,  although  the  same  hope  may  be 
the  motive  for  deahng  in  both  cases.  If  when  the  settling-day 
arrives  the  "  Bull"  finds  that  the  price  of  his  stock  has  faUen, 
he  has  to  sell  at  the  reduced  price,  and  pay  the  "  difference." 
The  bond-fide  dealer  if  similarly  caught  pays  the  price  contracted 
for,  and  locks  up  the  stock  till  better  times  come  round.  The 
"  Bull"  consequently  can  operate  with  a  much  less  capital  than 
the  legitimate  dealer,  but  his  chances  of  profit  are  by  no  means 
so  great.     {See  Bear.) 

Bullion.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  word  bulUoyi,  boillon,  or 
billon,  was  formerly  applied  to  the  mint  or  office  where  money 
was  coined. 

In  the  Statute  9  Edw.  III.,  we  read  "  that  all  persons  shall  be 
able  safely  porter  d  Ics  exchanges  ou  billon  and  not  elsewhere,  silver 
in  plate,  silver  vessels,  and  silver  in  every  form  except  false  money 
and  counterfeit  sterling"  for  the  purpose  of  exchange.  The  above 
phrase  given  in  Norman  French  was  mistranslated  m  the  English 
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version, "  sliall  safely  bring  to  the  exchanges  bullion  or  silver  in 
plate,"  &c.,  instead  of  "  to  the  exchanges  oi'  bullion,"  and  this  gave 
rise  to  the  notion  that  the  word  bullion  in  those  statutes  meant 
uncoined  gold  and  silver. 

In  the  27th  Edw.  III.,  it  is  provided  "  que  toutz  marchauntz 
— puissent  savement  porter — plate  d'argent,  billettes  d'or  et  tut 
autre  maner  d'or  et  toutz  moneys  d'or  et  d'argent  a  nostre  hullione 
ou  a  nous  exchanges  que  nous  ferons  ordeiner  a  nous  dites  estaples 
et  ailleurs  pemant  illoegs  money  de  notre  coigne  convenablement 
a  la  value."  Here  the  expression  "  to  our  bullion  or  to  our  ex' 
changes,"  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  bullion. 

In  the  4th  Henry  IV.,  another  clause  occurs  which  is  perhaps 
still  more  definite.  It  provides  "  que  la  tierce  partie  de  tout  la 
monoie  d'argent  que  sera  porte  a  la  boillon  sera  faite  es  mayles  et 
ferlynges."  (That  the  third  part  of  all  the  silver  money  brought 
to  the  hnlUon  shall  be  made  into  halfpence  and  farthings.)  Here  is 
a  clear  allusion  to  the  "  boillon"  as  a  place  for  the  coinage  of 
money ;  and  in  several  subsequent  statutes  it  is  used  in  precisely 
the  same  sense,  and  with  such  frequency  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that 
it  bore  the  meaning  of  "  mint,"  or  place  where  money  was  coined. 

The  transfer  of  the  name  "  bullion"  or  "  billion"  from  the  place 
where  coins  were  struck  to  the  metal  itself  arose  from  two  causes. 
One  was  the  mistranslation  of  the  old  Statute  9  Edw.  III.,  above 
referred  to;  and  as  it  was  known  to  most  people  through  the 
English  version,  the  popular  view  was  that  bullion  was  identical  in 
meaning  with  silver  plate,  debased  coins,  and  crude  metal  of  all 
kinds  But  a  more  efficient  cause  of  the  change  was  the  common 
and  almost  proverbial  use  of  the  phrase  "  monnoie  de  billon"  or 
'*  monnoie  de  boillon," — phrases  which  would  almost  certainly  be 
cut  down,  in  mercantile  speech  to  the  last  and  most  significant 
word — and  which  were  always  used  in  the  sense  of  gold  and  silver, 
which  had  been  melted,  standarded,  and  coined.  Old  defaced  coins, 
and  base  money,  were  also  called  "  bullion  money"  or  "  billon 
money,"  and  from  that  to  simple  *'  bullion,"  was  an  easy  and  almost 
inevitable  step.     {See  Billon.) 

The  origin  of  the  word  "  bullion"  as  applied  to  the  mint,  is 
commonly  supposed  to  be  the  Latin  hulla,  a  seal,  because  it  was  the 
place  where  the  King's  seal  was  impressed  upon  the  coin  made,  or 
the  ingots  assayed ;  from  the  same  root  was  formed  also  the  modem 
Greek  §ovXKova>,  boidlouo,  to  seal,  to  stamp. 

Buntagnii.    A  gold  coin  used  in  Morocco,  equal  to  about  $  2'00  or 
8s.  4:d.  sterling. 

Burse  or  Bourse.  French,  bourse,  a  purse  or  money-ba^;  Dutch,  bears;  Italian, 
bolgia  and  bolza,  a  wallet ;  Spanish,  bolsa,  a  bag  or  purse ;  German, 
Borse:  all  of  which  words  are  used  to  signify  a  place  where  exchanges 
are  carried  on. 

In  most  continental  countries,  the  term  Bourse  is  applied  to  the 
building  where  exchanges  are  carried  on,  and  more  particularly  to 
establishments  corresponding  to  the  London  Stock  Exchange. 
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Bushe.     A  copper  coin  used  in  Aix-la-Chapelle,  value  4  hellers=2(£. 

Buying  in.  An  operation  sanctioned  by  the  Kules  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  for  the  protection  of  dealers  against  loss  from  defaulters. 
When  a  broker  purchases  stock  for  delivery  on  a  certain  day,  and 
the  seller  fails  to  deliver  it  by  half- past  two  o'clock,  the  broker  may 
force  delivery  by  buying  it  in  the  market  at  the  price  then  current, 
and  if  any  loss  is  entailed,  it  must  be  paid  by  the  seller.  This 
process  is  called  "buying  in."  For  the  converse  operation,  see 
SelUnrj  Out 

Byzants.  Gold  coins  from  Byzantine,  much  used  in  Anglo-Saxon 
times  when  gold  was  not  regularly  coined  in  England, 


C,  occurs  in  the  following  abbreviations  : — 

C/-,  currency,  or  coupon. 

C.F.I.,  cost,  freight  and  insurance. 

Cr.,  creditor. 

Cum  d/-,  with  dividend. 

Cahatm.  A  silver  coin  used  in  Bengal,  value  7ld.  Caliuse,  a  quarter 
rupee. 

Gaime,  Caimes.  Turkish  paper  currency.  Paper  money,  which  is 
nearly  always  at  a  discount,  has  reached  a  degree  of  depreciation  in 
Turkey,  greater  than  has  been  known  in  any  instance  in  modem 
times.  During  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  1879,  five  paper  medjidies 
were  reckoned  equal  to  one  of  silver  ;  in  other  words,  silver  was  at 
a  premium  of  400  per  cent.  The  gradual  withdrawal  of  the  forced 
paper  currency  is  regarded  by  the  friends  of  Turkey  as  the  first 
condition  essential  to  the  restoration  of  order  in  Turkish  finance. 
In  May,  1879,  Caimes  were  quoted  at  620,  for  100  silver  piastres, 

Caisse.     a  French  word  derived  from  the  Latin,  capsa,  a  box  or  chest. 

Caisse  has  three  different,  but  closely  related,  meanings  in  finance. 

1.  It  signifies,  like  its  Latin  original,  a  chest  or  receptacle  for 
anything,  especially  money. 

2.  It  is  applied  to  the  money  contained  in  the  chest  or  box,  and 
is  thus  synonymous  with  our  Cash. 

3.  It  is  the  official  name  of  the  building  where  moneys  are  kept, 
or  rather  which  contains  the  chest  in  which  the  moneys  belonging 
to  a  State,  a  Company,  or  Corporation  are  deposited.  Just  as  our 
word  Bank  is  applied  to  the  building  in  which  the  "  bank,"  or 
"  heap"  of  money  is  placed. 

Call.  When  the  apjilicant  for  shares  in  a  new  Joint  Stock  Company 
(or  for  additional  shares  in  an  old  one)  has  had  a  stated  number 
allotted  to  him,  he  may  or  may  not  be  required  to  pay  up  in  full 
the  value  of  those  shares  immediately ;  most  commonly  he  is  not 
required  to  pay  up  in  full,  but  only  a  small  fraction  of  liis  subscrip- 
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tion  at  first,  and  other  fractions  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  carrying 
on  of  the  undertaking.  When  this  need  arises,  he  is  informed  of  it 
"by  the  secretary  of  the  company,  and  a  demand  is  made  for  a  stated 
sum  per  share  on  every -share  he  holds.  Such  demand  is  known  in 
commerce  as  a  "  call."  The  shareholder  does  not  know  till  he  is 
specially  infonned  when  these  calls  will  be  made,  nor  for  what 
amount,  nor  whether  he  will  ever  be  required  to  pay  up  the  full 
nominal  value  of  his  share  at  all.  A  "  call"  thus  differs  from  an 
**  instalment"  in  all  these  respects.  These  latter  are  recorded  on 
the  scrip  issued  to  the  shareholder ;  their  amount  and  due  date  are 
known  from  the  first ;  and  taken  altogether,  they  cover  every  liability 
in  respect  of  such  share.  Interest  or  profit  payable  on  shares  is 
always  in  proportion  to  the  amount  "  called"  up,  and  not  on  the 
nominal  value  of  the  shares. 

For  ''Put  and  Call"  see  Options. 

CanceUing  or  Annulnieilt.     Latin,   cancellare,  to  make  lattice-wise;  from 

canceUi,  bars  or  sticks  placed  across  each  othei'. 

Hence  to  cancel  means  primarily  to  make  strokes  with  a  pen 
crossing  each  other  like  lattice  work,  which  describes  pretty  accu- 
rately the  way  in  which  a  sheet  of  writing  would  be  destroyed  or 
made  of  none  effect.  In  its  modern  use,  the  word  signifies  generally 
to  annul,  rescind,  or  destroy,  whatever  instrument  may  be  used  for 
the  purpose.  Coupons  are  mostly  cancelled  by  perforation;  and 
ingenious  machines  have  been  constructed  capable  of  perforating  a 
hundred  at  a  stroke.  When  bonds  and  certificates  have  to  be  can- 
ceiled,  the  labour  is  very  great,  unless  some  machine  of  this  kind  is 
employed. 

The  cancelling  or  annulment  of  Bonds,  Coupons,  Bills,  and,  in 
short,  all  commercial  instruments  which  are  not  allowed  to  be  re- 
issued, is  a  very  important  duty.  For  if  a  person  pays  them, 
and  neglects  to  cancel  them,  and  they  are  afterwards  re-issued  or 
negotiated,  the  person  who  neglects  to  cancel  them,  and  the  one 
who  negotiates  such  an  instrument,  are  each  liable  to  a  penalty  of 
£50.  And  any  person  accepting  such  instrument  is  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  £20. 

Candareen  or  Candarine.    («)  The  100th  part  of  the  Chinese  tael, 
value  ^V  of  an  Enghsh  penny. 

(&)  The  10th  part  of  Japanese  mace,  value  f  of  an  English  penny. 

Capellone.    A  silver  coin  of  Modena,  value  3cZ.  English. 

Capital.  Trom  Latin,  caput,  the  head.  The  wealth  of  the  people  in  former  times 
consisted  largely  of  kine  and  other  animals,  which  were  counted  by  the 
head,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  phrase  so  many  "  head  of  cattle,"  whence 
the  mediaeval  Latin,  capitalia,  and  the  Norman-French,  capitate,  and 
modem  French,  chepfal,  meaning  the  live  stock  of  a  landlord  or  farmer. 
From  these  words  came  the  law  term,  chattel,  and  the  modern  name, 
cattle.  As  the  wealth  of  the  country  in  former  times  consisted  mainly 
of  cattle  or  capitalia,  this  term  came  at  length  to  signify  wealtn 
generally,  and  was  applied,  in  its  modified  form,  capital,  to  any  kind  of 
wealth  employed  in  the  maintenance  of  labourers  with  a  view  to  profit. 
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(a)  Money,  Labour,  or  Instruments  of  Credit  expended  witli  a 
view  CO  Profit.  This  definition  excludes  all  "wealth  expended  in  ad- 
ministering to  the  necessities  of  life,  in  luxury  or  in  waste. 

Capital  IS  divided  into  Fixed  Capital  and  Circulating  Capital. 
Fixed  Capital  is  wealth  expended  in  land,  houses,  factories,  mills, 
machinery,  tools,  and  other  things  not  intended  to  be  exchanged 
or  sold,  but  to  be  employed  in  the  production  of  additional 
wealth.  The  term  "  fixed"  is  not  absolute,  but  relative,  as  the  wear 
and  tear  of  all  machinery  necessitates  constant  repairs,  and  idti- 
mate  replacement. 

Circulating  Capital  is  that  portion  of  wealth  set  aside  for  the 
reward  of  persons  engaged  in  the  different  kinds  of  labour  and 
service,  without  which  the  capital  fixed  in  machinery,  mills,  tools, 
&c.,  would  be  unproductive.  Capital  employed  iu  this  way  is 
replaced  as  soon  as  it  is  expended,  the  produce  of  the  workman 
being  an  equivalent  for  the  money  paid  to  him,  plus  som.ething 
in  addition,  which  is  to  foi-m  the  capitahst's  profit.  When  this 
produce  is  sold,  the  capital  returns  to  its  owner,  and  he  can  employ 
it  again  and  again  in  a  similar  way.  Thus  a  constant  circulation 
of  the  capital  is  kept  up,  and  hence  the  distinctive  name 
"  circulating'^  as  applied  to  that  portion  of  wealth  set  apart  for  this 
purpose. 

The  lino  ot  demarcation  between  Fixed  and  Circulating  Capital 
is  so  Hi-defined  that  many  writers  object  to  the  distinction.  Never- 
theless, there  are  some  kinds  of  machinery  and  other  works  requiring 
a  large  outlay  of  capital,  which  cannot  be  replaced  till  after  a 
considerable  lapse  of  time,  and  the  term  "  fixed  "  as  expressing  this 
idea  is  so  well  understood  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  substi- 
tute for  it  which  would  answer  the  purpose  as  well.  It  should  also 
bo  noted  that  when  economists  sav  that  wealth  consumed  in  admi- 
nistering to  the  necessities  of  life  is  not  capital,  they  mean  that 
portion  which  is  expended  in  the  enjoyment  and  maintenance  of  the 
Capitalist  himself.  To  expend  it  in  ministering  to  the  needs  and 
maintenance  of  labourers,  is  the  very  thing,  the  chief  end,  for  which 
capital  is  required,  as  it  is  only  by  so  employing  it  that  profit-can  be 
made. 

(6.)  Capital  is  also  the  name  often  given  to  the  principal  sum  in 
a  loan  as  distinguished  from  the  interest : — 

"  Semper  renovabantur  cartae  et  usura  quae  excrevit  vertebatur 
in  catulhwi." — Cronica  JoccUni. 

(The  bills  were  always  renewed,  and  the  interest  which  had 
accrued  was  turned  into  capital.) 

This  quotation  has  the  merit  of  showing  at  once  the  economical 
meaning  of  the  word  in  those  early  days,  and  also  of  indicating  its 
origin. 

In  theoretical  investigations  Capital  is  distinguished  as  Positive 
and  Negative.  Money  and  Credit  are  both  treated  as  Capital  in 
Economic  problems ;  but  money  represents  services  already  ren- 
dered, work  done.  Credit  represents  services  to  be  rendered  at  a 
future  time,  work  to  he  done.    Hence  money  in  its  various  forma 
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is  called  Positive  Capital.  Credit  and  Instruments  of  Credit, 
!N'egative  Capital.  This  distinction  is  of  great  importance  to  those 
who  wish  to  prosecute  the  theory  of  economics  under  the  guidance 
of  such  teachers  as  McLeod  or  Jevons. 

Capital  Account.  An  account  of  the  capital  subscribed  to  any 
trading  concern,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  expended. 
In  joint  stock  companies,  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  "  Capital 
Account "  should  be  kept  distinct  from  the  "  Revenue  Account'* 
in  order  that  a  proper  check  may  be  kept  upon  the  proceedings  of 
Directors  and  Committees. 

CaragTOnch.  A  silver  coin  used  in  Modern  Greece,  value  5«. 
English. 

Carat,     {a.)  Arabian,  a  small  coin  of  very  base  silver  used  at  Mocha. 

(&.)  The  carat  weight  for  gold,  named  from  the  red  bean  of 
Abyssinia,  the  fruit  of  the  Kuara. 

(c.)  Carat  is  used  in  refinery  to  signify  the  24th  part  of  any  given 
weight  of  metal ;  hence  when  a  piece  of  gold  is  said  to  be  21^  carats 
fine,  it  means  that  21^  parts  out  of  24  consists  of  fine  gold  and  2^ 
parts  of  alloy. 

In  an  article  by  Agnes  M.  Clerke  in  Fraser's  Mag.,  June  1880, 
the  following  note  on  the  "  carat "  is  given  : — The  word  "  carat"  is 
derived  through  the  Arabic  from  KcpavLou,  the  Greek  name  for 
the  fruit  of  the  Karob-tree,  Keparea,  the  beans  of  which,  owing 
to  their  nearly  invariable  size,  were  long  ago  selected  as  a  standard 
weight  for  gold,  by  the  natives  of  West  Africa.  Their  use  (or  rather 
we  should  suppose  an  equivalent  weight)  passed  from  thence  to 
India,  and  was  introduced  from  India  by  the  Arabs.  A  c  arat  is 
equal  to  4  diamond  grains,  or  to  3' 17  grains  Troy. 

Cardecu.  A  corruption  of  the  French  quaH  d'Ecu,  a  silver  coin, 
value  one-fourth  of  the  French  Ecu  or  crown. 

Carival.     Bombay,  value  12  pice,  or  l^d. 

Carl  d'Or.     A  gold  coin  used  in  Brunswick,  value  I6s.  4<d. 

Carlino.  («.)  An  Italian  silver  coin,  value  hd.  Coined  first  in 
1490,  by  King  Charles  YIII.  of  France. 

(&.)  A  billon  coin  lately  used  in  the  Papal  States,  worth 
about  SIcZ. 

(c.)  A  gold  coin  used  in  Sardinia,  value  £l  I85.  lOd. 

Carlo.     A  Lombardy  silver  coin,  value  hs. 

Carolin.     A  new  gold  coin  of  Sweden,  value  7s.  1  Id. 

Caroline.    A  Swedish  silver  coin,  value  Is.  Qd. 

Carolin  d'Or.    A  gold  coin  used  in  Bavaria,  value  £1  Qs.  Sd. 

Carolus.    A  gold  coin  of  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  value  23s. 

Carrying  Over.  "  In  the  event  of  a  speculative  bargain  being  closed 
before  the  settling  day,  b}^  a  corresponding  purchase  or  sale,  the 
transaction  is  completed  simply  by  the  profit  or  loss  being  received 
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or  paid.  If,  however,  the  bargain  still  remains  open  when  the 
settling  day  arrives,  and  if  the  operator  does  not  wish  to  close  it, 
it  may  be  kept  open  for  another  account — that  is,  until  the  following 
settling  day.  The  process  by  which  this  is  arranged  is  called 
"  carrying  over."    (Ma'idison.) 

Case  of  Need.  "  To  whom  apply  in  case  of  need,"  and  the  shortened 
forms  "  To  whom  in  case  of  need" — "  To  whom  in  need" — "  When 
in  need,"  are  phrases  often  seen  on  Bills  of  Exchange.  They  always 
follow  the  name  of  some  individual  or  of  some  firm,  and  they  imply 
that  in  case  of  any  irregularity  requiring  explanation,  application  is 
to  be  made  to  the  individual  or  firm  thus  referred  to.  It  sometimes 
occurs  that  Bills  have  a  great  number  of  indorsements  upon  them, 
and  in  the  event  of  the  failure  of  any  indorser  to  meet  his  engage- 
ments, or  if  there  be  any  irregularity  in  either  indorsement  (and 
especially  if  not  honoured  in  the  acceptance  or  payment)  the  holder 
of  the  Bill  has  a  claim  on  the  indorser  from  whom  he  received  it, 
and  this  one  again  on  the  one  preceding.  A  Bill  might  thus  be 
sent  from  one  indorser  to  another  preceding,  until  it  had  been 
returned  to  every  one  before  it  reached  the  original  Drawer  and 
Acceptor.  This  would  be  attended  with  considerable  expense,  and 
what  is  sometimes  worse,  might  cause  serious  inconvenience  to  the 
maker  of  the  Bill.  It  is  with  a  view  to  avoid  both  these  evils,  that 
the  phrase  "  in  case  of  need  "  is  inserted  on  their  face.  By  direct 
application  to  the  party  named,  steps  would  at  once  be  taken  to  save 
his  own  honour  and  that  of  his  correspondent. 

Cash  or  Le.     (a)  The  -nn>7  part  of  the  Chinese  tael,  worth  about 

(h)  A  copper  coin  used  in  Hong  Kong,  representing  the  nmr  part 
of  a  Mexican  dollar ;  called  also  the  mil. 

Cash.    Latin,  capsa,  a  box  or  chest.    French,  caisse,  which  originally  meant  the 
box,  chest,  or  till  in  which  money  and  other  valuables  were  kept. 

By  a  process  common  to  all  languages,  the  name  was  transferred 
from  the  thing  containing,  to  the  thing  contained,  and  thus  caisse 
came  to  signify  tnoncy,  or,  as  we  now  say,  cash ;  just  as  in  the  New 
Testament,  where  it  says  "  Judas  had  the  hag"  it  is  evident  that 
the  money  it  contained  was  what  the  disciples  referred  to ;  and 
again  in  many  other  places,  following  the  Greek  idiom,  the  word 
"nouse,"i3  used  to  signify,  as  it  could  signify  nothing  else,  "the 
'people  luho  dwelt  in  it,"  and  who  are  said  to  have  "  feared  God," 
to  have  "  believed,"  and  to  have  been  "  baptized." 

In  former  times  the  terra  cash  was  applied  to  coined  money 
chieHy  ;  more  recently  Bank  of  England  notes  were  treated  as  cash, 
but  "  country  notes" — that  is,  the  notes  of  provincial  banks — were 
scarcely  considered  to  be  entitled  to  the  dignity  of  the  name.  At  the 
present  time,  however,  the  term  has  acquired  a  much  more  extended 
meaning,  as  every  one  in  possession  of  a  banker's  pass-book  may 
assure  himself,  for  here  may  be  seen  country  notes,  bankers'  cheques, 
and  bank  credits  all  put  down  as  Cash.    Generally,  it  would  seem 
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that  documents  of  all  kinds  payable  on  demand,  or  that  can  imme- 
diately be  converted  into  money,  are  spoken  of  and  treated  as  Gash. 

Cash  Bonus.     See  Bonus. 

Cash  Credit.  A  Cash  Credit  is  a  sum  of  money  recorded  in  the 
books  of  a  banker  and  placed  to  the  credit  of  a  customer,  against 
which,  and  to  the  extent  of  which,  that  customer  may  draw  cheques 
or  "  orders  to  pay."  An  account  of  this  kind  would  never  bo  opened 
in  favour  of  a  customer  unless  some  person  of  substance  and  of  good 
repute  would  stand  as  surety  for  the  amount ;  but  in  places  where 
bankers  find  a  difficulty  in  employing  the  whole  of  their  deposits, 
they  are  glad  to  employ  their  funds  in  this  way.  This  was  notably 
the  case  in  Scotland,  and  it  is  said  by  the  use  of  Cash  Credits  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  that  country  has  been  immensely  enhanced. 
Poor  persons  of  good  character  have  been  enabled  by  means  of  Cash 
Credit  to  set  up  in  business,  and  by  thrift  to  pay  off  the  sums 
advanced  to  them,,  thus  laying  the  foundation  of  an  ample  fortune, 
which  has  been  realized  by  not  a  few.  In  London,  Cash  Credits  are 
not  recognized.  In  some  English  country  towns  where  customers 
are  personally  well  known  to  the  bankers,  the  absence  of  Cash 
Credits  is  to  some  extent  supplied  by  allowing  the  customer  to  over- 
draw  his  account.  But  here,  as  in  the  case  of  Scotland,  everything 
depends  on  reputation,  for  assuredly  neither  banker  nor  guarantor 
would  risk  his  property  by  advancing  money  to  persons  in  whom 
they  had  not  full  confidence.  Whatever  sums  are  drawn  against  a 
Cash  Credit,  is  debited  to  the  customer  together  with  interest  on 
the  sum  from  day  to  day.  Hence,  as  Mr.  McLeod  observes,  a  Cash 
Credit  is  "  simply  a.drawing  account,  created  in  favour  of  a  customer, 
upon  which  he  may  operate  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  upon 
a  common  drawing  account ;  paying  interest  m  the  debit,  instead 
of  receiving  interest  on  the  Credit.  It  is  thus  an  inverse  drawing 
account."  These  Credits  are  extremely  useful  to  all  persons  in  busi- 
ness, or  commencing  a  profession  which  requires  a  certain  amount 
of  Capital. 

Cash  Note.  An  order  to  pay,  drawn  upon  a  Banker ;  the  same  as  is 
now  called  a  Cheque.  The  earliest  form  of  Cash  Notes  known  were 
drawn  upon  goldsmiths,  and  were  more  commonly  known  as 
*'  Goldsmiths'  Notes,"  a  term  which  originated  in  this  wise.  Pre- 
vious to  the  year  1660,  merchants,  and  others  having  ^old  or  silver, 
which  in  those  troublous  times  they  found  difficulty  in  protecting, 
placed  it  for  safety  in  the  Tower.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  how- 
ever, the  King  himself  seized  upon  the  money  and  bullion  there 
deposited,  in  order  to  meet  his  own  necessities,  and  merchants  were 
not  likely  after  this  to  place  their  accumulations  within  his  reach. 
At  that  time  the  only  persons  who  kept  any  large  portion  of  the 
precious  metals  in  their  possession  were  the  Goldsmiths  of  Lombard 
Street,  and  they  had  secret  strong  rooms  in  which  they  placed  their 
property,  and  over  which  they  kept  a  vigilant  watch.  As  there 
were  at  that  period  no  banks  established  m  London,  these  strong 
rooms  became  the  receptacles  of  the  gold  and  silver  accumulated  by 
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the  mercliaiits  and  traders  of  the  City,  that  were  not  wanted  for 
immediate  use.  At  first,  the  Goldsmiths  paid  no  interest  for  money 
thus  deposited  with  them  ;  on  the  contrary,  they  received  compen- 
sation for  the  care  they  took  of  the  valuables  committed  to  their 
custody.  When  merchants  wanted  to  avail  themselves  of  the  use 
of  their  money,  there  were  two  ways,  either  one  of  which  was  adopted 
at  the  convenience  of  the  depositor.  (1)  The  depositor  might  write 
an  order  on  the  Goldsmiths  to  pay  a  given  sum  to  a  person  therein 
named ;  this  was  a  "  Cash  Note,"  and  was  the  direct  ancestor  of  the 
modem  "  Cheque ;"  or  (2)  The  Goldsmith  might  write  a  note  con-- 
taining  a  "  promise  to  pay"  to  anyone  holding  that  note  a  specified 
sum.  This  was  the  immediate  ancestor  of  our  Promissory  Note." 
When  Banks  were  afterwards  established,  the  forms  used  by  the 
Goldsmiths  were  retained.  Slight  modifications  were  introduced 
from  time  to  time,  as  the  requirements  of  trade  demanded,  and  with 
a  view  of  giving  gi-eater  definiteness  to  the  language  in  which  they 
were  written ;  but  in  all  the  main  features  they  retain  the  same 
form  as  that  used  by  the  Goldsmiths  before  the  Banks  of  the  City 
were  set  up. 

To  C3>Sill6ri  From  the  Latin,  casstis,  useless,  empty,  unprofitable ;  from  ■which 
was  formed  the  mediaeval  Latin  verb,  casso,  cassere,  and  thence  the 
French,  casser,  to  quash,  annul,  &c.  In  English  it  is  variously  written, 
to  cash,  to  casseer,  and  now  to  cashier. 

To  Cashier  signifies  to  annul,  to  render  useless,  to  dismiss  from 
service,  to  disband. 

"Like  an  old  servant  now  cashiered  he  lay." 
Cataa  Hamsee.    A  modem  Egyptian  coin,  value  five  piastres,  or  Is. 

Cati.    A  Chinese  coin,  value  16  taels,  or  £5  6s.  8d.  English.    It  is 
also  called  catty. 

Catty  or  Chang.     A  Siamese  coin,  value  20  tamlungs,    or  £10. 
English. 

Caution.    Latin,  cautio,  from  caveo,  cavere,  to  take  care. 

Caution  in  ordinary  language  signifies  wariness,  carefulness.  But 
among  the  Latins  it  acquired  a  secondary  meaning,  equivalent  to 
our  word,  bond,  or  securiiy ;  and,  through  the  Roman  lawbooks,  the 
word  has  been  handed  down  to  us  with  the  same  signification,  as 
in  the  phrase  "  caution  money,"  which  is  money  paid  down  as  a 
pledge  or  security  for  the  due  discharge  of  a  contract  or  obligation. 

Cavallotto.    A  Genoese  billon  coin,  value  2d. 

Caveer.     Arabian  money  of  account  at  Mocha,  40  to  a  dollar,  English 
value,  1  \d.    Also  called  caheer,  or  carear. 

Cedola.  Cedula.  Latin,  defective  verb,  cedo,  giro ;  Italian,  cedola ;  Spanish, 
cedula. 

This  word  is  often  found  on  foreign  bonds,  coupons,  and  promissory 
notes.  Owing  to  the  prominence  of  the  word  on  some  Government 
promissory  notes,  these  latter  are  often  called  in  the  South  American 
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Eepublics  by  the  name  of  "  Cedulas,"  and  are  quoted  under  that 
name  in  Lists  of  Pricas.  It  means,  literally,  a  thing  to  be  given  up. 
Hence,  Cedolas  are  pieces  of  paper  which  are_  to  be  given  up  in 
exchange  for  a  sum  of  money,  or  they  may  be  simply  orders  for  the 
payment  of  money.  Cedolas  are  in  circulation  bearing  both  these 
interpretations. 

On  the  coupons  of  the  South  Itahan  Eailway  Bonds,  we  find  the 
words  "  Cedola  pagibile  il  1st  April,  1879,"  literally  Counon  payable 
the  1st  of  April,  1879. 

On  the  Italian  5  %  coupon  is  the  phrase  "  Cedola  per  L.  Cin- 
quanta,"  literally  "  Coupon  for  Fifty  Lire." 

Cdnt.    A  contraction  of  the  Latin,  centum,  a  hundred ;  and  also  of  centeshmis,  a 
hundredth  jiart. 

In  the  English  and  several  other  languages,  the  phrase  per  cent. 
or  pj'o  rent,  is  used  as  a  contraction  of  per  centum,  as  in  the  expres- 
sions "  Five  per  Cent.,"  German  "  Fiinf  pro  Cent."  meaning  literally 
•'  Five  for  a  hundred." 

Coit  is  also  used  as  a  contraction  of  centesimus  and  its  derivatives, 
in  many  parts  of  the  world.  In  all  these  cases  it  signifies  a  hundredth 
part,  and  is  without  meaning  except  in  reference  to  the  monetary 
unit  of  which  it  forms  the  hundredth  part.  This  unit  is  always 
understood  in  each  country,  and  is  never  expressed.  It  is,  however, 
pretty  clearly  indicated  in  many  cases  by  the  modifications  of  the 
full  word  for  which  the  contraction  "  cent"  is  substituted.  {See 
Centavo,  Centena,  Centesimo,  Centime,  and  Centussis.) 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  the  sign  %  is  used  for  the  words  per 
cent. :  as  5%,  4|°/o,  for  five,  four  and  a-half  per  cent,  respectively. 
Cents  or  Centimes  and  their  equivalents  are  written  simply  as 
decimals  of  the  unit  of  value.  Thus  seven  and  a  quarter  francs 
may  be  written  F.  7"25,  or  as  is  sometimes  done  7  francs  25  centimes. 
In  the  United  States  a  slight  variation  of  this  practice  occurs. 
Thus  seven  and  a  quarter  dollars  may  be  written  $7*25  or  |7'  -yW* 
or  $7*',  or  $7'25  cents  ;  all  of  which  forms  are  frequent  in  American 
journals  and  commercial  documents. 
Csnt.    latin,  centesimus,  a  hundredth  part. 

(a)  In  the  United  States  the  name  is  apphed  to  a  small  bronze 
coin,  the  hundredth  part  of  a  dollar.  There  are  silver  coins  of  3 
cents,  5  cents,  and  10  cents,  the  last  being  called  the  Dime.  The 
silver  3  cent  coin  weighs  11"52  grains;  •900  fine. 

(&)  The  hundredth  part  of  the  dollar  of  Mauritus,  value  |§  of  a 
penny. 

(c)  The  hundredth  part  of  the  Dutch  guilder,  value  ^  of  a  penny. 
Centavo.     (a)  The  yi^  P^^t  of  the  Chilian  peso.     Silver  pieces  of  50, 
20, 10,  and  5  centavos  are  struck.     The  two  latter  are  called  respec- 
tively the  decimo  and  half-decimo. 

(6)  The  y^o  part  of  the  Mexican  peso  or  dollar;  value  almost 
exactly  Id.  English.  Silver  pieces  of  50,  25, 10  and  5  centavos  are 
struck. 

(c)  G-enerally  the  y^o  part  of  the  unit  of  value,  like  cent. 
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Centena.  The  y^^  part  of  the  Bolivian  dollar :  value  iVtt  of  the 
English  penny. 

Centesimo.  A  small  copper  coin  nsed  in  the  Italian  States,  value 
Yifo  ^^  *^6  lira ;  about  iV  of  a  penny. 

Centime.  A  copper  coin,  100  to  a  franc,  used  in  France,  Belgium, 
and  the  Ionian  Islands ;  value  tA  of  a  penny.  Bronze  coins  of 
one  centime,  two  centimes,  fiv^e  centimes,  and  ten  centimes  are  in 
circulation  ;  and  silver  coins  of  twenty  centimes  and  fifty  centimes. 

Centimo.    The  100th  part  of  the  old  Spanish  real  vellon,  value  Id. 

Centussis.  This  Latin  word  signified  100  Roman  asses  {see  As)  and 
was  equal  to  ten  Romau  deniers ;  a  nomenclature  which  indicates 
that,  in  those  early  days,  some  idea  of  the  importance  of  a  decimal 
coinage  had  found  its  way  amongr  mercantile  men.  Owing  to  the 
extreme  changes  in  the  value  of  the  As,  it  is  now  impossible  to 
assign  any  single  value  to  the  centussis  in  terms  of  English  money. 

Certificate  de  Jouissance.  Sometimes  called  Coupon  de  Jouissance^ 
and  corresponds  to  the  German  Genuss-Schein,  and  usually  rendered 
into  English  Bonus- Certificate.  Bonus-Certificates  are  issued  to  the 
holders  of  Railway  and  other  Company's  Shares,  which  have  been 
drawn  and  paid  off,  and  they  entitle  the  holder  to  any  prospective 
profits  that  may  arise  in  respect  of  such  shares.  They  do  not  bear 
interest  coupons,  and  are  thus  distinguished  from  Actions  de  Jouis- 
sance {ivhich  see).  The  Coupons  de  Jouissance  issued  by  the  Italian 
Government  on  the  reimbursement  of  Bonds  of  the  Italian  State 
Domain  Loan  are  examples. 

Chain  Rule.  An  arithmetical  rule  much  used  in  commercial  calcu- 
lations, consisting  in  the  formation  of  a  series  of  equations  connected 
together  and  dependent  each  on  the  one  preceding  like  links  in  a 
chain.  The  following  example  taken  from  "  Tate's  Guide,"  affords 
a  good  illustration  of  the  method  of  applying  the  rule. 

Find  the  par  of  Exchange  established  by  the  purchase  of  gold  in 

London  at  77s.  ^d.  per  oz.  standard  fineness  or  W  fine,  and  the  sale  of 

it  in  Paris  at  the  rate  of  4^  per  mille  premium  upon  the  fixed  price 

of  3437.77  per  Kilogramme  reckoned  equal  to  15,434  grains  Troy. 

The  question  is : 

How  many  francs     =     20  shillings 

if    77|    =     1  oz.  standard  gold. 
12     =     11  oz.  fine. 
1     =     480  grains  Troy. 
15,434    =     1  kilogramme. 
1     =     343777  francs. 
1000    =     10041  with  premium. 
The  answer  is  found  by  dividing  the  product  of  all  the  numbers 
on  the  right  of  the  equations  by  the  product  of  all  the  left.    Thus 
20  X 11 X  480  X  3437-77  x  1004^ 

77fx  12x15434x1000 
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By  direct  cancelling,  this  prolix  expression  may  be  at  once  reduced 
to  220  X  40  X  3437.77  X  1*004^ 

771x15434. 

When  by  multiplying  and  dividing  we  obtain  the  answer — 
Fr.  25  33  cents. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  most  important  precautions  to  be  observed 
in  forming  the  chain  of  equations,  are  that  the  left  member  of  each 
equation  shall  be  of  the  same  denomination  as  the  right  member  of 
the  preceding  one,  and  that  the  equations  shall  be  so  constructed  as 
to  contain  all  the  conditions  expressed  in  the  question.  For  further 
information  on  the  application  of  the  Chain  Rule,  the  little  work 
pubhshed  by  Effingham  AVilson  may  be  advantageously  consulted. 

Clia<llie.     From  ehaUy,  tlie  Cingalese  for  copper. 

A  small  copper  coin  used  in  Ceylon,  value  half  a  farthing,  English. 

Channel  Islands  Currency.  The  currency  of  Guernsey,  Jersey, 
Alderney  and  Sark  is  expressed  in  pounds,  shillings,  pence,  and 
farthings,  as  in  England.  But  each  denomination  is  rather  less  in 
value  than  the  corresponding  English  one  ;  the  English  sovereign 
being  equal  to  £1  Is.  Sd.  in  the  Channel  Islands  currency. 

Chappee.  The  Rupee,  when  marked  or  chopped,  used  in  the  East 
Indies. 

Charter  Party.  German,  Fracht  Contract  or  Certa-Tartie ;  French,  cJiartre 
partie. 
A  paper  relating  to  a  contract  of  which  each  party  has  a  copy. 
It  is  a  mercantile  instrument,  partly  printed  and  partly  written, 
sometimes  sealed  and  sometimes  nnsealed,  by  which  each  party 
engages  an  entire  vessel,  for  the  purpose  of  exporting  goods  from 
this  country,  or  of  importing  them  from  another.  When  the  terms 
have  been  agreed  on,  and  the  document  fully  executed,  the  ship  is 
said  to  be  cliartered,  and  the  party  by  whom  she  is  engaged  is  called 
the  charterer.  When  instead  of  an  entire  ship,  only  a  portion  is 
required,  a  Bill  of  Lading  is  used,  and  the  ship  is  called  a  general 
and  not  a  chartered  ship. 

Chattsls.  From  Latin,  caput,  tbe  head,  whence  the  forms  capitate,  captale, 
catallum,  used  at  different  times  for  cattle,  which  were  counted  by  the 
head.  In  the  French,  these  words  took  the  form  of  chaptel,  cheptel, 
and  chatel,  and  were  applied  to  every  kind  of  moveable  property. 

*' Juxta  facultates  suas  et  juxta  catalla  sua." — Ijaws  of  Edward  the 
Confessor.     (Together  with  his  goods  and  his  cattle.) 

"  Cum  decimi  omnium  terrarum  ac  bonorum  aliorum  sive  catallorum." 
— Ingulphus.  (With  tithes  of  all  the  lands  and  other  goods  or  chattels.) 
The  frequent  use  of  the  "  bona  et  catalla,"  as  in  this  quotation  appears 
to  be  the  origin  of  our  now  familiar  "  goods  and  chattels."  At  first  it 
seemed  to  mark  a  distinction  between  the  movable  goods  on  an  estate, 
and  the  cattle  thereon.  But  by  constant  repetition,  the  distinction 
between  the  two  was  lost,  and  the  expression  was  retained  in  its 
entirety  to  denote  personal  as  opposed  to  real  property. 

Under  the  phrase  "  goods  and  chattels'*  are  included  all  movable 
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propei'ty — articles  that  can  accompany  the  person — as  distinguished 
from  land  and  houses  which  are  fixed.  In  law,  all  incorporeal 
property,  such  as  credits  in  a  banker's  books,  copyright,  Ac,  are 
reckoned  as  Chattels. 

Cliaye.    A  Persian  silver  coin,  value  about  6d.  English. 

Cheap  Money,  Dear  Money.  Money  cannot  be  said  to  be  either 
cheap  or  dear  in  the  sense  in  wliich  other  commodities  are  so  described, 
because  the  value  of  money  when  measured  in  money  is  always  the 
same.  Nevertheless,  the  phrases  Cheap  Money  and  Dear  Money 
are  in  current  use,  but  with  a  strictly  technical  meaning,  and  the 
meaning  is,  that  money  can  be  borrowed  at  one  time  at  a  low  rate 
of  interest,  and  at  another  at  a  hi^h  rate  of  interest,  or,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  the  rate  of  discount  is  sometimes  low  and  sometimes 
high. 

Check.  To  check  clerical  work  is  to  examine  it  a  second  time,  or 
have  it  examined  by  a  second  person  with  a  view  to  detect  and 
coiTect  errors  that  may  have  crept  into  such  work  through  inad- 
vertence. 

CheirOg^aphum.    From  the  Greek,  x«tp,  cheir,  the  hand,  and  vpa</)a),  grapho,  I 
write. 

A  handwriting,  note  of  hand,  bond.  This  word  seems  to  be  the 
origin  of  the  vague  term  much  in  use  by  men  of  business — note  of 
hand — and  includes  almost  every  kind  of  document  such  as  in 
modern  times  are  more  minutely  classified  as  bills  of  exchange, 
promissory  notes,  I  O  U.'s,  letters  of  credit,  &c.  Owing  to  its 
vagueness,  it  is  not  much  used  by  accurate  writers  on  economics  in 
the  present  day,  but  as  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  it  had  a 
clear  and  definite  signification.  In  the  early  days  of  Greek  and 
Roman  commerce,  an  exchange  or  sale,  or  transfer  of  debt  required 
the  presence  of  the  three  parties  to  the  transaction ;  the  original 
creditor  and  debtor,  as  well  as  the  new  jDarty  to  whom  the  debt  was 
to  be  transferred.  By  the  introduction  of  the  Cheirographum,  trans- 
actions were  greatly  simplified  and  facilitated ;  the  terms  of  the 
transfer  were  reduced  to  writing,  and  it  possessed  the  twofold 
advantage  of  being  a  record  of  the  transaction  which  could  be 
produced  in  a  coui-t  of  justice,  and  it  enabled  merchants  to  transfer 
a  debt  or  obHgation  without  the  cumbrous  ceremony  of  biinging 
the  three  parties  together,  as  would  often  happen  from  great  dis- 
tances. Hence  we  find  in  Cicero. — Quando  vestrm  cautiones  infirmce 
sunt,  Gh'ceculam  tibi  miei  cautionem  cheirographi  mci.  "  Since  your 
securities  are  not  valid,  I  have  sent  you  a  Greek  form  of  my  cheiro- 
graphum" (that  is,  I  have  sent  my  note  of  hand  or  promissory  note 
in  tne  Greek  form).  Transactions  of  this  kind  passed  between  Rome 
and  Athens,  and  are  spoken  of  as  events  of  quite  ordinary  occurrence, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  exchanges  could  not  be  effected  with  anything 
like  the  same  facility,  if  the  parties  to  the  exchange  were  separated 
by  distances  so  great  as  that  between  Rome  and  Athens,  and  had 
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to  be  bronglit  together,  as  was  the  custom  before  the  use  of  the 
Che  irograjjhum. 

Cheque.  An  order  for  a  sum  of  money  drawn  on  a  banker  or  other 
person,  desiring  him  to  pay  any  sum  standing  to  his  credit,  (1)  to 
some  person  named  on  the  order,  or  (2)  to  bearer,  or  (3)  to  the 
person  drawing  the  cheque.  The  cheque  may  be  open  or  crossed. 
(See  Crossed  Cheque.)  An  ojoeii  cheque  is  simply  an  uncrossed 
cheque,  and  the  holder,  on  presenting  it  to  the  Bank,  on  which  it  is 
drawn,  is  entitled  to  receive  in  cash  or  Bank  Notes  the  sum  speci- 
fied thereon,  provided  the  drawer  have  funds  at  the  Bank  sufficient 
to  meet  it. 

Cheque  to  Bearer.  A  Cheque  to  Bearer  is  so-called  because  the 
words  "  or  Bearer"  are  inserted  on  its  face.  A  cheque  to  Bearer 
may  be  either  "  crossed''  or  "  open,"  and  does  not  require  the 
indorsement  of  the  person  in  whose  favour  it  is  drawn.  {See  to 
Bearer). 

Copy  of  Cheque  to  Bearer. 

London,  3rd  Jan.  1879. 
To  the  Alliance  Bank,  Bartholomew  Lane. 

Pay  to  Messrs.  Williamson  Bros,  or  Bearer,  the 
sum  of  Seven  hundred  and  Fifty  pounds. 

£750.  Thos.  Franklin. 

Cheque  to  Order.  A  Cheque  having  the  words  "^r  ^rder  "  printed 
or  written  on  its  face.  A  Cheque  to  Order  must  have  the  name  of 
the  person  in  whose  favour  it  is  drawn  written  on  the  back  of  it. 
{See  to  Order.) 

Copy  of  Cheque  to  Order. 

London,  16th  Nov.  1878. 
To  Union  Bank,  Prince's  Street. 

Pay  to  Mr.  Henry  Black  or  Order,  the  sum  of 
Twenty-five  Pounds,  fifteen  shillings. 

£25  15s.  William  Powell. 

Chequin.    A  gold  coin  used  in  Turkey,  value  9s.  Qd.  English.     {See 

Sequin). 
Chida.    A  Hindu  coin  composed  chiefly  of  tin.    Two  coins  bear  this 

name;    one  round,  value    about  ^d.,    and  the    other    octagonal, 

value  2d. 

ChOSe-iu- Action.    French,  chose,  a  thing.     (See  Action.) 

A  term  much  used  in  commercial  law,  and  is  intended  to  denote 
the  distinction  between  property  or  things  in  one's  possession,  and 
property  or  things  in  which  one  has  a  right  of  action.  The  owner  of 
a  Consol  bond  may  have  the  property  in  his  possession,  but  the 
dividend  due  upon  it,  is  not  in  his  possession.  In  the  dividend  he 
has  a  chose-in-action ;  in  plain  Enghsh  he  has  a  right  to  claim  it  in 
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a  court  of  law,  if  such  a  course  should  be  necessary.  Again, 
suppose  I  pay  into  my  banker's  a  five-pound  note ;  before  it  was 
paid  in,  it  was  a  tiling  in  my  possession,  but  as  soon  as  I  have 

faid  it  in,  and  it  is  placed  to  my  credit  on  the  banker's  books, 
lose  all  property  in  the  note  itself,  and  have  in  return  a  cJiose-in- 
adion — that  is,  the  right  to  demand  at  any  time  I  please,  the  sum 
of  five  sovereigns,  or  a  five-pound  note,  or  something  of  equal  value. 
In  the  practice  of  banking,  this  distinction  is  of  great  importance, 
and  the  non-observance  of  it  often  leads  to  much  confusion  of 
language  on  the  part  of  those  who  have  failed  to  make  the 
distinction. 

Choustack.     A  Polish  billon  coin,  value  2d. 

Christian  d'Or.  A  Danish  gold  coin,  value  16^.  •jJ.,  and  is  of  the 
same  value  as  the  Frederick  d'Or. 

Christine.    A  Swedish  silver  coin,  value  Is.  2tZ. 

Chrysns.  A  Greek  gold  coin,  equivalent  to  the  stater.  English  value 
about  £1  3s.     (See  Stater.) 

Cincotesto  or  5  Testoons.  A  Portuguese  silver  coin,  worth  2s.  2\d. 
sterling. 

Cinq  Francs.  A  French  silver  coin,  value  3s.  W^d.  It  is  worth  rather 
more  than  5  single  silver  francs,  in  order  to  bring  it  up  exactly  to 
the  gold  5-franc  piece  in  value. 

Cipher  or  Cypher.  Frmch,  cMJfre;  Italian,  cifra;  botli  from  the  Arabic,  cifr, 
which  was  represented  iu  the  Arabic  notation,  as  well  as  in  the  modern 
Turkish,  by  a  dot  instead  of  the  (0),  which  we  use.  The  Arabic  word 
is  said  to  mean  a  pip  or  seed,  and  was  used  to  denote  "  nought,"  or  a 
blank  in  the  decimal  system  of  arithmot-c.  In  course  of  time  the  term 
cipher  was  employed  by  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  and  of  America 
to  denote  any  of  the  numerals  from  0  to  9  inclusive. 

Cijdier  or  Cypher  in  its  modern  applications  has  three  different 
meanings : — 

(a.)  It  signifies  a  numeral  figure  used  in  arithmetical  operations, 
and  especiall}r  the  0  or  nouffht. 

(b.)  To  "  cipher"  is  to  "  work  sums,"  to  perform  arithmetical 
operations. 

(c.)  To  " lurite  in  cypher'  is  to  write  in  a  secret  handwriting  by 
means  of  signs  which  are  understood  only  by  those  who  possess  the 
"  key"  or  who  have  the  skill  to  find  it. 

Circular  Letter  of  Credit.  A  Letter  of  Credit  addressed  to  several 
bankers  or  merchants  residing  in  different  places.  These  letters  are 
issued  for  the  accommodation  of  persons  travelling,  and  who  may  wish 
to  avoid  carrying  large  sums  of  money  about  their  person.  Suppose 
a  person  travelling  for  business  or  pleasure,  and  expecting  to  pass 
through  Paris,  Frankfort,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Rome,  and  Marseilles; 
and  that  he  wished  to  have  £500  at  his  disposal  during  his  tour. 
He  might  purchase  a  Circular  Letter  in  London  for  this  amount, 
and  have  it  addressed  to  some  resident  in  each  of  those  places.   Tho 
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firm  in  London  issuing  such  letter  would  also  advise  their  corre- 
spondent in  each  of  those  places,  that  the  letter  had  been  addressed 
to  him,  and  requesting  him  to  honour  it ;  enclosing  at  the  same 
time  the  signature  of  the  person  accredited.  Of  course,  the  sums 
paid  by  the  different  correspondents  will  be  written  down  on  the 
letter  itself,  and  the  receipt  acknowledged  and  signed  by  the  re- 
cipient. These  sums  must  not  exceed  the  amount  specified  in  the 
letter :  if  they  fall  short  of  it,  the  difference  will  be  paid  on  his 
arrival  in  London. 

Circulating  Medium.  The  same  with  Currency  {which  see).  It  is 
however  desirable  to  observe,  that  currency  is  a  property  or  quality 
of  the  circulating  medium  and  not  the  medium  itself,  although  in 
commerce  the  two  terms  are  generally  confounded.  The  term  circu- 
Jating  medium  is  properly  applied  to  money,  bills,  and  bank  notes, 
because  these  are  the  instruments  by  means  of  which  the  circulation 
of  commodities  is  effected,  and  not  because  they  themselves  circulate. 

Circulation.  The  work  done  by  the  Currency  of  a  Country.  It  is 
frequently  confounded  with  the  currency  itself,  the  two  words  being 
used  as  though  they  were  synonymous.  But  they  are  not  so.  There 
may  be  a  large  amount  of  currency  in  a  country,  with  a  small  circu- 
lation, and  on  the  other  hand  a  small  amount  of  currency  may  be 
associated  with  a  large  circulation.  Whenever  the  word  circulation 
is  intended  to  mean  the  same  as  currency,  it  is  advisable  to  use  the 
phrases  "  Coins  in  Circulation,"  "Notes  in  Circulation,"  &c. 

The  term  Circulation  has  also  a  restricted  meaning  as  employed 
in  the  weekly  Bank  Return  of  the  Bank  of  England.  By  the  Act 
of  1845  it  is  enacted  "  that  all  Bank  IsTotes  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in 
circulation  from  the  time  the  same  shall  have  been  issued  from  any 
banker,  or  any  servant  or  agent  of  such  banker,  until  the  same  shall 
have  been  actually  returned  to  such  banker,  or  some  servant  or 
agent  of  such  banker."  The  meaning  of  the  word  is  sometimes  ex- 
tended so  as  to  include  the  notes  held  in  reserve  in  the  Banking 
Department  of  the  Bank  of  England.  This  is  incorrect.  Although 
these  notes  have  been  given  out  by  the  Issue  Department,  they  are 

'  not  in  circulation  so  long  as  they  are  held  in  reserve  by  the  Banking 
Department.  It  is  the  practice  of  some  writers  to  speak  of  the 
notes  actually  passing  from  hand  to  hand  as  the  "  Active  Circu- 
lation,*^ while  those  held  in  reserve  are  called  the  ''Passive 
Circulation." 

Ckirsh.    The  Egyptian  Piastre,  value  2\d.  English. 

Claco.  A  copper  coin  nominally  irt  of  the  Mexican  Dollar,  worth 
about  %d.  English. 

Clear,  To.  (a.)  To  pass  through  the  Clearing  House.  {See  Clearing 
House.) 

(6.)  Clearance  of  Vessels.  By  the  Clearance  of  Vessels  in  port  ia 
meant  the  examination  of  them  by  authorized  officers,  and  the  issue 
of  a  certificate  declaring  that  the  requirements  of  Her  Majesty's 
Commissioners  of  Customs  have  been  complied  with.    The  "  Clear* 
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ance  Outwards"  refers  to  vessels  about  to  leave  port;  and  the 
"  Clearance  Inwards"  to  vessels  that  liave  arrived,  and  discharged 
their  cargo. 

(c.)  Clearance  of  Goods.  A  service  undertaken  by  a  shipping 
agent,  and  consists  in  performing  for  his  customers  certain  duties 
which  persons  inexperienced  in  those  matters  would  find  very 
irksome  and  expensive  to  do  for  themselves,  such  as  finding  a 
suitable  vessel,  arranging  and  paying  the  cost  of  freight,  passing 
through  the  Custom  House,  &c.  Some  agents  undertake,  in  ad- 
dition, the  purchase  of  the  goods  which  a  customer  wishes  to  send, 
and  this  they  can  often  do,  owing  to  their  trade  connections,  more 
cheaply  than  the  customer  could  do  it  on  his  own  account. 

Clearing  House.  A  Clearing  House  is  an  institution  set  up  by 
commercial  men  with  a  view  to  economize  time  and  labour  in  the 
settlement  of  accounts.  The  system  of  "  clearing"  is  applicable  to 
many  departments  of  trade,  but  only  three  establishments  of  this 
kind  require  notice  here :  the  Bankers  Clearing  House,  the  Stock 
Exchange  Clearing  House,  and  the  Eailway  Clearing  House. 

The  Banker^ s  Clearing  House  is  a  plain  oblong  room,  with  rows 
of  desks  in  compartments  round  three  sides,  and  down  the  middle. 
A  small  office  for  the  two  superintendents  stands  at  one  end.  Each 
bank  sends  as  many  clerks  to  the  house  as  may  be  requisite  for  the 
rapid  completion  of  the  work,  and  some  banks  have  as  many  as  six 
clerks.  The  cheques  and  bills  to  be  presented  by  any  one  clearing 
banker,  say  the  Alliance  Bank,  upon  any  other  clearing  banker,  are 
entered  at  home  in  the  "  Out-clearing  book,"  and  are  then  sorted 
into  twenty-five  parcels,  one  of  which  is  to  be  presented  on 
each  of  the  other  clearing  banks.  On  reaching  the  Clearing  House, 
these  parcels  are  distributed  round  the  room  to  the  desks  of  the 
clerks  representing  the  several  paying  banks,  who  immediately 
begin  to  enter  them  in  the  "  In-cleanng  books"  in  columns  bearing 
at  the  head  the  name  of  the  presenting  bank.  After  being  entered, 
the  drafts  are,  as  soon  as  possible,  forwarded  to  the  banking  house 
for  examination  and  entry  in  the  bank  books.  Any  cheques  or  bills 
refused  payment  are  called  *'  returns,"  and  can  generally  be  sent 
back  to  the  Clearing  House  the  same  day,  and  entered  again  as  a 
reverse  claim  by  the  bank  dishonouring  them  on  the  banks  which 
presented  them.  At  the  close  of  the  dav  the  Clerks  of  the  Alliance 
Bank  are  able  to  add  up  the  whole  of  the  claims  which  have  been 
made  upon  them  by  the  other  twenty-five  banks,  and  they  learn 
from  the  out-clearing  book  the  amount  of  the  claims  which  the 
Alliance  Bank  is  making  on  other  banks.  The  difierence  is  the 
balance  which  the  Alliance  Bank  has  either  to  pay  or  receive  as  the 
case  may  be.  These  balances  being  communicated  to  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  House,  are  by  them  inserted  in  a  kind  of  balance 
sheet.  When  finally  added  up,  the  debtor  and  creditor  sides  of  the 
sheet  should  exactly  balance,  because  every  penny  to  be  received  by 
one  bank  must  be  paid  by  another. 

There  are  three  clearings  daily  at  the  Lombard  Street  Houset 
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The  morning  clearing  opens  on  ordinary  days  at  10.30 ;  drafts  are 
received  not  later  than  11,  and  the  work  must  be  closed  at  noon. 
Q'he  country  clearing  then  begins,  drafts  being  received  until  12.30, 
and  the  clearing  closed  at  2.15.  The  heaviest  clearing,  however,  is 
that  of  the  afternoon,  which  begins  at  2.30.  The  bustle  and  turmoil 
of  the  work  grow  to  a  climax  at  4  o'clock,  the  runners  rushing  in 
with  the  last  parcels  of  drafts,  up  to  the  moment  when  the  door  is 
finally  closed.  On  the  fourth  day  of  each  month,  when  the  heaviest 
work  occurs,  the  hours  are  extended,  the  House  opening  at  9  o'clock. 
— Jevons. 

Stock  Exchange  Clearing  Souse,  The  business  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
change Clearing  House  is  conducted  very  much  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  Bankers,  with  this  difference,  that  in  the  Bankers' 
Clearing  House,  the  officers  have  to  deal  with  Cheques  almost  ex- 
clusively, and  in  that  of  the  Stock  Exchange  with  Bonds  and 
Shares.  Just  as  with  the  Bankers,  only  certain  banks  are  admitted, 
so  with  the  Stock  Exchange  onljr  a  restricted  number  of  members 
are  allowed  to  participate  in  its  advantages,  and  only  certain 
specified  stocks  or  shares  are  passed  through,  or  cleared.  But  the 
number  of  members  admitted,  and  the  number  of  stocks  cleared  are 
increased  from  time  to  time.  The  Stock  Exchange  Clearing  House 
is  a  comparatively  new  institution,  and  it  has  been  deemed  advisable 
to  proceed  by  slow  degrees,  so  as  to  see  how  the  system  works.  So 
far  as  present  experience  goes,  it  is  considered  to  work  well,  and 
notwithstanding  certain  drawbacks,  there  appears  to  be  a  probability 
of  its  operations  being  extended.  There  are  some  stocks,  such  as 
Russian,  Turkish,  and  Egyptian,  which  are  bought  and  sold  by  a 
broker  many  times  during  the  fortnight  which  elapses  between  one 
settliug-day  and  the  next  following ;  but  it  often  happens  that  the 
sales  so  nearly  balance  the  purchases,  that  the  difference  between 
what  he  has  to  receive  and  what  he  has  to  deliver  is  very  small 
indeed.  And  yet,  notwithstanding,  the  smallness  of  this  difference, 
it  would  be  necessary  for  him  (without  the  intermediation  of  the 
Clearing  House)  to  deliver  all  that  he  has  sold,  and  to  receive  all 
that  he  has  bought.  But  with  the  assistance  of  the  Clearing  House, 
a  broker  is  able  to  proceed  as  though  he  had  only  one  member  to 
deal  with,  and  all  bargains  between  members  of  the  Clearing  House 
are  settled  by  simply  passing  on  the  "  ticket  day"  {See  Ticket  Day)^ 
by  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  list  of  each  stock,  with  the 
amount  to  take  and  deliver,  and  the  names  of  the  members  in  each 
case.  If  the  list  shows  a  balance  to  deliver,  he  delivers  on  the 
settling-day  by  eleven  o'clock ;  if  he  has  a  balance  to  take  up,  he 
claims  it  from  the  Clearing  House  at  the  same  time. 

Bailway  Clearing  House.  The  Eailway  Clearing  House  in 
Seymour  Street,  Euston  Square,  is  a  large  establishment,  designed 
to  facilitate  the  settlement  of  accounts  of  Railway  Companies 
having  running  powers  over  each  other's  lines.  As  its  operations 
are  not  much  mixed  up  with  the  business  of  banking  and  commerce, 
it  callij  for  no  further  details  here. 
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Clerical  Error.  A  clerical  error  is  one  that  may  be  made  by  a  clert 
or  educated  person,  as  distinguished  from  one  that  is  made  through 
ignorance  or  stupidity.  In  these  days  when  the  ability  to  read, 
write,  and  cast  accounts,  is  almost  universal,  a  clerical  error  is 
regarded  as  blameworthy  as  an  error  through  ignorance,  though 
the  latter  may  expose  its  perpetrator  to  the  greater  ridicule. 

Clerk.  The  genealogy  of  this  familiar  word  is  curious.  Its  remote 
ancestor  is  the  Greek  kXtjpos,  hleros,  which  signified  a  "  lot."  As 
the  drawing  of  lots  was  one  of  the  most  popular  methods  by  means 
of  which  the  ancient  oracles  arrived  at  their  decisions,  and  by  which 
the  diviners  conducted  their  divinations,  both  the  thing  and  the 
name  became  thoroughly  familiar  to  the  Greek  mind.  It  could 
scarcely  fail  with  increase  of  intelligence  that  men  should  attach 
more  importance  to  the  skill  and  learning  of  the  priests  and 
diviners  who  conducted  these  mystic  operations,  and  interpreted 
their  results,  than  to  the  operations  themselves  ;  so  that  in  course 
of  time,  the  word  kXtjpos  came  to  be  applied  to  the  sacerdotal  or 
pnestly  order,  rather  than  the  process  over  which  they  presided ; 
and  to  consult  the  oracle,  or  to  have  recourse  to  divination,  was 
neither  more  nor  less  than  to  seek  the  advice  and  instruction  of  the 
priests  and  diviners,  and  thus,  the  name  being  unchanged,  it  was 
transferred  in  thought  to  these  agents,  and  that  so  persistently,  till 
the  whole  priestly  or  sacerdotal  body,  as  distinguished  from  the 
laity,  were  called  the  kXrjpos.  Hence  we  have  clerus,  as  the  Latin 
form  of  the  same  word,  and  possessing  the  same  meaning.  From 
this  we  have  Clericus,  another  Latin  word  derived  from  the  last- 
named,  and  applied  to  any  individual  priest,  clergyman,  or  officiator 
at  the  sacred  rites.  This  word  was  used  in  the  same  sense  for  nearly 
a  thousand  years,  and  during  that  time  found  its  way  to  France  and 
Britain.  For  some  time  prior  to  the  Norman  conquest,  whatever 
learning  or  science  existed  in  these  countries  was  monopolized  by 
the  clergy,  and  especially  the  knowledge  and  practice  of  law ;  the 
judges  were  selected  from  the  higher  orders  of  the  clergy,  "  persons 
of  wisdom  and  authority,"  says  the  Grand  Costumier,  "such  as 
archbishops,  bishops,  canons  of  cathedrals,  abbots  and  priors  of  the 
churches."  All  the  inferior  ofl&ces  were  filled  by  the  lower  clergy  ; 
and  to  them  fell  especially  the  labour  of  writing,  copying,  and 
similar  duties.  So  universal  was  this  rule,  that  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest,  all  work  of  this  kind  was  done  by  the  clerici,  or  as  we  say 
the  clergy.  Hence,  Clerc,  the  Norman -French  form  of  this  word, 
which  signified  still  a  clergyman,  although  restricted  in  its  applica- 
tion to  the  lower  clergy;  and  finally  Clei-k,  the  Anglicised  form  of 
the  same  word,  which  continued  to  be  used,  with  the  same  significa- 
tion, till  the  arts  of  reading  and  writing  became  so  widely  diffused 
as  to  render  clerical  work  as  easy  to  the  laity  as  to  their  sacred 
predecessors ;  when  the  title  was  given  them  simply  in  virtue  of 
those  accomplishments. 

Dr.  Mackay  questions  the  correctness  of  the  common  opinion 
respecting  the  origin  of  this  word,  and  thinks  it  ought  to  be  referred 
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to  the  Celtic  tongue.  He  says  "  the  origin  of  the  Latin  clericus 
lies  in  the  Celtic  languages,  and  in  the  religion  of  the  Druids.  It 
was  the  duty  of  the  Bards  to  celebrate  in  poetical  composition, 
which  they  recited  to  the  music  of  the  harp,  the  great  deeds  of 
heroes,  and  to  preserve  by  these  means  the  history  of  bygone  times, 
and  impress  its  lessons  on  the  minds  of  their  contemporaries.  The 
name  of  their  harp  was  clar,  from  whence  came  clarach,  pertaining 
to  the  harp,  and  darsair,  a  bard  or  harper,  which  ultimately  came 
to  designate  the  priest  who  took  part  in  the  musical  celebrations 
of  the  fane  or  temple."  (Charles  Mackay,  in  Notes  and  Queries.) 
Without  admitting  that  this  is  the  true  origin  of  clericus  or  clerh, 
it  seems  exceedingly  probable  that  both  words  may  have  been  in 
extensive  use,  and  that  we  have  here  a  key  to  the  twofold  pronun- 
ciation of  clerh  and  clarh  about  which  we  often  hear  some  people 
talk  in  a  very  positive  manner. 

Client.  Latin,  cliens,  a  dependant,  one  who  looks  to  some  powerful  personage  for 
protection  or  support. 
In  Eoman  law,  a  client  was  one  who  depended  on  some  renowned 
orator  for  defence,  and  as  this  defence,  was  undertaken  without  fee 
or  reward,  except  the  honour  and  influence  resulting  from  it,  the 
position  of  a  suitor  was  strictly  that  of  a  dependant.  The  fiction  of 
working  without  hire  is  still  kept  up  in  our  courts  of  law;  the  fees 
paid  to  counsellors  and  advocates  being  regarded  as  a  simple 
gratuity  or  lionorarium,  for  the  receiving  of  which,  says  Black- 
stone,  they  "  can  maintain  no  action."  It  is  only  in  recent  times 
that  the  customers  of  a  banker  or  broker  have  been  called  their 
clients  ;  formerly  they  were  called  customers^  but  there  is  something 
of  a  professional  ring  about  the  name  of  client,  which  seems  to 
make  it  more  acceptable  to  certain  persons,  who  like  to  feel  them- 
selves distinct  from  the  class  of  tradesmen ;  a  distinction  which  is 
regarded  by  them  as  one  of  some  importance. 

Cobang.     Japanese,  gold.     {See  Kohang.) 

Codicil.  Latin,  codicillus,  the  diminutive  of  caudex  or  codex,  which  meant  origi- 
nally the  trunk  or  body  of  a  tree.  It  came  afterwards  to  signify  any- 
thing made  of  wood,  and  especially  a  book,  which,  before  the  invention 
of  parchment,  was  made  of  wood,  sometimes  covered  with  wax,  for  the 
more  convenient  reception  of  the  letters.  The  name  was  retained  after 
the  invention  of  parchment  and  paper,  and  appUed  to  a  scroll  or  volume, 
or  the  main  portion  of  any  piece  of  writing;  just  as  the  word  pen  (from 
the  Latin,  penna  ;  German,  Feder,  a  feather)  continued  in  use  when 
pen9  were  made  of  steel  instead  of  quills.  From  codex,  we  have 
codicillus,  a  small  book,  a  letter,  a  billet,  and  especially  a  small  portion 
appended  to  a  will. 

A  codicil  is  a  piece  of  writing  appended  to  the  main  body  of  a  will 
or  testament,  and  is  necessarily  made  after  the  will  itself,  and 
sometimes  explains  or  even  alters  the  will.  In  law,  it  is  considered 
as  forming  a  part  of  the  will,  and  whenever  it  falls  to  a  clerk  or 
accountant  to  examine  a  will,  equal  care  should  be  bestowed  on  the 
codicil  or  codicils  appended.  In  the  counting-house,  however, 
neither  wills  nor  codicils  are  often  seen ;  Certificates  of  Probate  {which 
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see)  usually  fumisliing  the  authority  required  for  the  discharge  of 
his  functions. 

Coin.  Old  French,  coigner;  Italian,  cuniare  ;  Spanish,  cunar,  to  wedge  or  to  coin. 
Both  Menage  and  Spelman  derive  these  words  from  the  Latin,  cunetcs, 
the  iron  wedge  (punch  or  die),  which,  on  being  struck,  impressed  the 
device  on  pieces  of  money ;  but  the  word  cuneus,  or  wedge,  may  have 
been  applied  to  the  money  itself,  as  it  was  formerly  common  to  use  the 
word  wedge  in  the  sense  of  bar,  ingot,  or  plate  of  metal,  as  in 
Joshua  vii.  21.  From  cuneus  comes  the  Spanish  cuna,  and  French, 
coin.  Muratori  endeavours  to  show  that  the  word  is  really  derived 
from  the  Greek,  «<cioi',  an  image,  whence  the  Latin,  iconiare,  in  the 
sense  of  coining  money. 

Pieces  of  money  having  impressed  upon  them  a  device  or  legend, 
or  both,  by  some  recognized  body,  mostly  the  supreme  government 
of  the  country.  In  Numismatics,  everything  about  the  shape,  com- 
position, and  marking  of  a  coin  is  of  interest.  In  Economics,  the 
points  of  chief  importance  are  the  fineness,  and  the  weight.  Other 
points,  though  not  so  important,  should  not,  however,  be  lost  sight 
of,  and  Professor  Jevons  enumerates  four  principal  objects  which 
should  be  aimed  at  in  deciding  upon  the  exact  design  for  a  coin  : — 

1.  To  prevent  counterfeit. 

2.  To  prevent  fraudulent  removal  of  metal  from  a  coin. 

3.  To  reduce  the  loss  of  metal  by  legitimate  wear  and  tear. 

4.  To  make  the  coin  an  artistic  and  historical  monument  of  the 

State  issuing  it,  and  the  people  using  it. 

Collateral  Security.  Collaterals.  From  the  Latin,  Idtus,  laterls,  a  side, 
and  con,  with:  whence  collateral,  side  by  side  with  any  thing. 

Collateral  Securities,  often  called  for  the  sake  of  brevity  Col- 
laterals, are  documents  deposited  with  a  creditor  as  additional  secu- 
rity for  a  debt  or  loan.  Of  course,  in  all  business  transactions,  the 
chief  security  of  a  creditor  is  the  character  and  means  of  the  person 
with  whom  he  deals.  But,  as  a  protection  against  loss  through 
bankruptcy  or  other  misfortune,  it  is  usual  to  require,  especially  in 
the  case  of  loans,  some  additional  or  collateral  security,  which  com- 
monly takes  the  form  of  a  deposit  of  Bills  of  Exchange,  Bills  of 
Lading,  Bonds,  Policies,  or  other  objects  of  value.  St^ck  so  de- 
posited is  often  said  to  be  put  in  pawn,  or  to  be  pawned,  but  the 
formaUties  connected  with  the  mere  deposit  of  securities  are  less 
rigorous  than  those  accompanying  a  pawn,  and  the  laws  relating  to 
them  are  different. 

Collect,  To.    To  collect  a  Bill,  Note,  or  Draft,  is  to  present  it  for 
payment  as  agent  for  the  holder. 

To  collect  coupons  implies  the  additional  work  of  listing  and 
presenting  them.  Hence  it  will  be  seen  that  the  term  "  To  Collect" 
IS  used  in  a  purely  technical  sense,  since  none  of  the  above  things 
said  to  be  collected,  are  ever  collected,  but  the  money  payable  upon 
them. 

Cologne  Mark  Weight.    3608  grains  Troy. 
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Commassee.  An  Arabian  copper  coin,  but  contains  a  little  silver: 
60  to  a  dollar  at  Mocha. 

Connnissioil.  Latin,  committere,  to  entrust,  consign,  commit;  from  con  and 
mitto. 

(a.)  Primarily,  commission  sic^nifies  the  act  of  committing  to  any 
one  the  discharge  of  some  duty  for  which  he  is  supposed  to  be 
specially  fitted. 

(6.)  Secondarily,  the  term  is  applied  to  the  payment  made  for  the 
service  rendered,  and  in  financial  circles  this  secondary  meaning  has 
almost  entirely  overridden  the  primary.  Hence,  by  commission  is 
most  commonly  understood  a  sum  paid  for  the  performance  of  a 
given  service,  and  especially  that  of  buying  and  selling  o.i  behalf  of 
a  principal. 

Commodatlllll.  Latin,  commodo,  commodare,  to  lenn,  to  accommodate  for  a 
Jengjth  of  time ;  used  by  the  best  writers  for  things  which  are  them- 
selves returned,  as  books,  clothes,  a  sword ;  and  is  thus  distinguished 
from  Mutuum  (which  see). 

Commoclatiim  in  mercantile  law  signifies  a  loan  of  such  things  as 
are  expected  to  be  returned,  and  not  to  be  repaid  or  replaced  by  an 
equivalent.  In  loans  of  Bonds,  Share  Certificates,  and  the  like, 
bearing  numbers  which  the  lender  wishes  to  retain,  it  should  alwaj'-s 
be  stipulated  that  the  same  identical  papers  are  to  be  returned ;  if 
this  precaution  be  not  taken,  there  may  be  a  difl&culty  in  reclaiming 
them  in  a  court  of  law. 

Commodities.  Objects  of  any  kind  whicb  can  be  bought  or  sold. 
It  is  commonly,  but  rather  inconsistently  said,  that  money  is  a  com- 
modity as  much  as  cotton,  iron,  or  sugar.  Nothing  but  a  rash  desire 
for  generalization  could  lead  to  such  an  assertion ;  for  all  our  lead- 
ing economists  have  made  a  clear  distinction  between  them.  Money 
furnishes  us  with  a  unit  in  terms  of  which  the  value  of  commodities 
may  be  expressed,  but  no  commodity  is  ever  used  (except  for  the 
sake  of  some  passing  illustration)  to  serve  as  a  unit  by  which  to 
estimate  the  value  of  money. 

Compensa.tioil.  From  the  Latin,  penso,  to  weigh,  and  con,  together :  penso  is 
the  frequentative  form  of  pendo,  to  hang,  to  hang  down,  like  the  scales 
of  a  balance :  compensatio  is  a  balancing,  whether  of  services,  advan- 
tages, or  values :  exchange ;  barter. 

Compensation  is  a  word  used  in  ordinary  speech,  bearing  the  general 
meaning  of  requital,  satisfaction :  or  in  the  sense  of  an  equivalent 
for  loss,  damage,  or  sufiering. 

It  is  used  also  in  a  technical  sense,  with  the  meaning  of  Set-off 
{which  see). 

Composite  Coin.  Coins  consisting  of  two  or  more  substances,  me- 
tallic or  otherwise,  each  substance  retaining  its  distinctive  character, 
and  not  as  in  ordinary  coins  fused  into  one  homogeneous  mass. 
Louis,  King  of  France,  had  one-  and  two-dime  pieces  made  of  silver 
wire  fixed  on  pieces  of  leather.  The  silver  wire  gave  the  value,  the 
leather  bulk.    Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  diminish  the 
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bulk  of  copper  coins,  by  inserting  a  disk  of  silver  in  the  centre. 
These  experiments  have  not  succeeded,  but  numerous  specimens  are 
to  be  found  in  the  cabinets  of  the  curious. 

Condor.    A  gold  coin  used  in  some  South  American  States. 

(a.)  The  Gold  Condor  of  Chili  weighs  1 5*253  grammes  "900  fine, 
and  is  worth  47;28  francs =£1-8 743  or  £1  17s.  b^d.  sterling.  The 
coinage  of  Chili  is  regulated  by  the  Monetary  Laws  of  January,  1851, 
and  October  1870.     The  Condor  is  also  called  the  10-peso  piece. 

(6.)  The  Gold  Condor  of  the  United  States  of  Columbia,  or  10-peso 
piece,  according  to  the  Monetary  Law  of  June,  1871,  weighs  16*129 
gi*ammes  *900  fine,  and  is  worth  50  francs=£l*9821  or  £i  19s.  7id. 
A  double  Condor  of  20  pesos  is  also  struck. 

(c.)  The  Gold  Condor  of  La  Plata  is  the  same  as  that  of  Chili 
and  is  valued  at  9  patacons  20  cents.     {See  Patacon.) 

{d.)  The  Gold  Condor  of  New  Granada  is  worth  £2  Os.  3|(7. 

Condorin.     A  Japanese  copper  coin,  worth  about  id.  English. 

Confederate  Notes.  Promissory  Notes  issued  by  the  Confederate 
States  of  North  America,  as  a  means  of  raising  money  to  carry  on 
the  war  with  the  Federal  States,  during  the  struggle  of  the  latter 
in  defence  of  the  Union.    They  are  now  almost  valueless. 

Consideration.  In  mercantile  transactions  the  term  "  Consideration" 
ma  J  signify — 1st.  A  benefit  received,  as  a  payment  of  money,  or  a 
delivery  of  goods. 

2nd.  A  promise  made  to  pay  money  at  some  given  date,  or  an 
enfjacfement  to  deliver  commodities  under  specified  conditions. 

3rd.  A  loss  suffered  in  consideration  of  which  some  form  of  com- 
pensation is  to  be  made. 

Consign.  Consig^nment.  The  remitting  of  goods  from  one  place  to 
another  for  the  purpose  of  sale.  It  is  usually  accompanied  by  an 
agreement  containing  clearly  defined  conditions  as  to  commission, 
and  return,  if  unsold. 

Consol  Certificates.  Documents  issued  by  the  Bank  of  England 
certifying  that  the  Holder  is  entitled  to  £50,  or  some  multiple  of 
£50  in  the  Consolidated  Three  per  cent.  Annuities.  Until  within 
the  last  few  years,  Consol  Holders  had  their  claim  recorded  or 
"inscribed"  in  the  books  of  the  Bank,  and  Stock  to  any  amount  not 
including  fractions  of  one  penny  might  thus  be  inscribed.  The 
Certificates  were  issued  in  order  to  aftbrd  certain  advantages  to 
those  who  were  willing  to  forego  the  additional  security  which  in- 
scription secured.  Two  of  those  advantages  were — 1.  Increased 
facility  of  Transfer.  Merchants  and  Bankers,  holding  these  Cer- 
tificates, might  transfer  them  from  one  to  another  without  the 
trouble  attending  the  usual  method  of  transfer,  and  the  expense  of 
transfer  fees. 

2.  Consol  holders  living  in  the  country  might  cut  off  the  coupons 
attached  to  each  certificate,  and  pay  them  into  their  bankers  or  to 
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their  local  tradesmen,  and  so  avoid  the  necessity  of  coming  up  to 
London  to  receive  their  half-yearl}'^  dividends,  an  expense  which 
pressed  heavily  on  small  holders,  and  caused  a  serious  deduction 
from  their  annual  income. 

The  following  is  the  form  of  the  certificate  printed  on  the  face  of 
each  bond : — 

"  This  is  to  certify,  That  the  Bearer  of  this  Certificate  is  entitled  to 
ONE   HUNDRED   POUNDS   ConsoMated    Three  Per  Centum 
Annuities,  subject  to  the  Provisions  of  the  Act  26  Victoria,  Cap.  28, 
and  to  the  regulations  afiecting  the  same. 
Jno.  Fjiancis, 

Chief  Cashier, 

Bank  of  England." 

A  kind  of  fly-leaf  is  appended  to  each  certificate,  consisting  of 
ten  half-yearly  coupons. 

Copy  of  a  Consol  Coupon. 
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08142  £100  08142 


Coujponfor  One  Pound  Ten  Shillings. 

(LESS  INCOME  TAX.) 

Being  the  half-yearly  Dividend  on  Stock  Certificate 

for  One  Hundred  Pounds. 

Consolidated  3  par  cent  Annuities. 
Due  January  5,  1881. 

£1  105.  Od.  S.  O.  Gray, 

Chief  A  ccountant  Bank  of  England. 


Consols.  A  contraction  of  the  term  "  Consolidated  Funds."  In  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  several  Grovemment  funds  were 
in  existence ;  the  customs,  the  excise,  stamps,  and  other  sources  of 
revenue  were  each  the  basis  of  a  distinct  and  separate  fund,  and 
were  made  the  security  for  sums  advanced  on  each,  and  for  those 
advances  only.  These  different  funds  were  by  degrees  classed 
together,  till  in  1787  they  were  consolidated  into  one,  when  the  debt 
amounted  to  £245,466,855,  and  the  annual  charge  to  £9,666,541. 
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Since  then  several  additions  have  been  made  to  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  so  that  in  the  year  succeeding  the  close  of  the  Bonaparte 
struggle,  1816,  the  total  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
consisting  largely  of  Consols  of  different  denominations,  was  up- 
wards of  £860,000,000.  It  has  subsequently  been  reduced,  and  at 
the  present  moment  is  less  than  £780,000,000,  but  varies  from  time 
to  time  as  greater  or  less  demands  are  made  upon  it,  through  the 
exigencies  of  war  or  other  national  responsibihties.  Of  the  abovo 
Debt,  about  £400,000,000  consist  of  Consols  properly  so  called. 

ConSUIUptiOIl.  Latin,  consumere,  to  take  to  one's  self,  to  use,  to  spend,  to 
employ. 

Consumption  is  the  correlative  to  Production  {see  Production), 
and  signifies  the  buying  of  a  thing  for  one's  use  and  enjoyment, 
and  not  for  the  purpose  of  sale.  The  French  equivalent  is  Con- 
sommation,  but  both  the  English  and  French  words  are  often  used 
in  popular  speech  in  the  sense  of  destruction,  and  this  sense  of  the 
word  has  somewhat  disguised  its  original  meaning.  Economists 
have  consequently  preferred  the  use  of  the  terms  Supply  and 
Demand  in  lieu  of  Production  and  Consumption,  as  they  answer  to 
the  idea  intended  to  be  conveyed  quite  as  well,  and  are  not  so  liable 
to  misconstruction.    {See  Supply  and  Demand.) 

Consumption  is  a  term  applied  to  two  radically  different  things. 
There  is  one  kind  of  consumption  which  affords  an  immediate 
gratification,  and  leaves  nothing  behind.  It  uses  up  wealth,  with- 
out leaving  anything  to  fill  its  place.  This  is  called  "  Unj)roductive 
Consumption.'  There  is  another  kind  which  enriches  :  it  uses  up 
wealth,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  a  greater  wealth  in  its  place. 
This  is  called  "  Productive  Consumption." 

Contango.  This  appears  to  be  one  of  those  cant  terms  so  common  amongst  busi- 
ness men,  and  especially  among  the  habitues  of  the  Stock  Exchange. 
It  seems  to  be  connected  with  some  of  the  following  words  in  the 
Italian  and  Spanish  languages,  but  the  derivation  is  irregular  and  un- 
certain : — 

Spanish,  contar,  to  count,  to  reckon ;  contante,  ready  money ;  conta^ 
reason,  satisfaction ;  ItaUan,  conta,  delay  (an  obsolete  word,  but  coming 
very  near  to  contango  in  meaning);  danaro  contante,  ready  money;  a 
contanti,  in  cashj  contare,  to  count,  to  reckon;  canto,  account, 
reckoning. 

Contango  is  a  word  used  on  the  Stock  Exchange  as  a  name  for 
the  charge  made  by  brokers  for  carrying  over  a  bargain  from  one 
fortnightly  account  to  another  instead  of  closing  it.  {See  Carrying 
Over.)  It  often  happens  that  when  a  purchase  nas  been  made  by  a 
client,  no  opportumty  occurs  in  the  course  of  a  fortnightly  account 
of  closing  the  bargain  with  a  profit,  and  perhaps  not  without  a 
considerable  loss  ;  and  at  the  same  time  there  may  be  a  probability 
that  if  the  bargain  be  kept  open  a  little  longer,  a  good  profit  might 
result.  In  such  a  case,  a  fictitious  sale  is  effected,  at  the  current 
market  price  of  the  stock  bought,  the  difference  between  the  buying 
price  and  the  fictitious  selling  (the  carrying  over)  price  is  paid  by 
the  client,  and  the  bargain  is  kept  open ;  for  this  privilege  the 
client  pays  a  certain  rate  of  interest  for  the  money  employed  in  the 
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fictitious  purchase,  which  -will  be  more  or  less  according  to  the 
demand  for  this  kind  of  accommodation  in  the  market  at  the  time. 
It  is  the  rate  of  interest  thas  charged  which  is  called  the  "  Con- 
tangoT  and  is  usually  reckoned  at  a  certain  rate  per  cent,  on  the 
money  value  of  the  stock  bought, 

Contango  Day.  The  second  day  before  settling-day  on  the  Stock 
Exchange.  It  is  sometimes  called  "  continuation  day,"  because 
bargains,  instead  of  being  closed,  are  continued,  by  the  fixing  of 
the  Contango  {which  see). 

Conto.  A  Conto  of  Eeis  (Portugal)  is  one  thousand  of  milreis 
(1:0001000). 

Contract.  An  agreement  between  two  parties,  the  observance  of  which 
is  enforced  by  a  legal  obligation,  or  right  of  action.     It  may  be — 

(a.)  A  Unilateral  Contract,  binding  one  party,  the  debtor,  and  not 
the  other.  An  insurance  policy  is  a  contract  of  this  kind,  which  is 
only  signed  by  the  insurer,  the  insured  having  discharged  his 
obligation  by  the  payment  of  the  premium. 

(&.)  A  Bilateral  Contract,  binding  both  parties  in  such  away  that 
each  becomes  both  debtor  and  creditor.  A  broker's  contract  is  of 
this  kind,  for  although  it  is  only  signed  by  one  party,  the  broker, 
the  simple  acceptance  of  the  contract  without  demur  by  the  client 
binds  him  in  law  to  discharge  his  part  of  the  obligation  when  the 
settling-da;^  arrives.  Nevertheless,  as  a  general  rule,  bilateral  con- 
tracts are  signed  by  both  parties. 

Contract  Note.  A  slip  of  paper  containing  the  terms  of  a  bargain 
entered  into  on  behalf  of  a  client.  They  are  used  in  various  depart- 
ments of  business,  and  notably  in  Stock  Exchange  transactions. 
The  following  is  a  copy  of  note  handed  by  a  broker  to  his  client : — 

Cushion  Couet,  Old  Broad  Street, 
London,  Oct.  18, 1879. 
Bought  for  Henry  Waldegeave,  Esq., 
(sabject  to  tlie  Eules  and  Eegulations  of  the  London  Stock  Exchange) 
of  W.  Phipson, 
£500  Egyptian  State-Domain  Bonds  @  78 
£390      0    0 
Brokerage    .  12    6 


£390    12    6 

F.  Thomson, 
For  account,  30  Oct.  1879.  Sworn  Broktr. 

Convention  Money.  (Conventions  Miinze.)  The  old  Austrian  cur- 
rency, based  on  the  20  Florin  Standard  (20  Gulden-fuss),  in  virtue 
of  which  20  Gulden  were  coined  from  a  Cologne  mark  weight  of 
fi7ie  silver.  {See  Cologne  Marh.)  This  standard  was  in  use  down 
to  1857,  when  it  was  superseded  by  the  Forty-five  Florin  Standard 
{which  see). 
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Convertibility.  From  the  Latin,  con,  with,  or  together,  and  rertere,  to  turn: 
convertere,  to  change  one  thing  into  another,  or  to  give  one  thing  for 
another.  The  necessity  of  using  the  word  "  another"  indicates  the 
force  of  the  prefix  con.  It  impHes  that  in  an  act  of  conversion  two 
things  are  brought  "  together,"  and  one  is  maHe  to  take  the  place  of 
the  other — i.e.,  they  change  places  "  with"  each  other. 

By  convertibility  is  meant,  in  commerce,  the  capability  of  ex- 
cbaiiging  one  thing  for  another.  Scrip  is  said  to  be  converted  into 
Bonds  or  Shares :  old  Bonds  into  new  Bonds :  Bullion  into  Coin : 
Gold  into  Bank  Notes,  or  Bank  Notes  into  Gold,  when  either  of 
these  is  exchanged  for  either  of  the  other. 

The  term  Convertibility  has  a  special  and  technical  meaning  when 
appHed  to  Bank  notes  and  other  forms  of  "paper  money."  It  then 
signifies  the  capability  of  exchanging  such  paper  into  gold  at  any 
moment  when  the  holder  wishes  to  do  so.  The  Convertibility  of  a 
note  is  considered  perfect,  when  the  Bank  issuing  the  note  holds  in 
its  vaults  a  quantity  of  gold  (bars  or  coin)  equal  in  value  with 
the  nominal  value  of  all  the  notes  issued.  No  bank  in  existence 
actually  does  this ;  but  the  Bank  of  England  offers  security  for  the 
value  of  its  notes  almost  equivalent ;  inasmuch  as  the  whole  of  its 
notes  are  represented  by  bulHon  in  its  vaults  together  with  Govern- 
ment securities  of  the  first  class.  The  Government  securities 
amount  to  £15,750,000 ;  the  bullion  varies  in  amount  from  time  to 
time,  but  with  every  decrease  in  the  amount  of  bullion,  a  corre- 
sponding amount  of  notes  is  withdrawn  from  circulation.  Very  few 
Banks,  and  very  few  States  can  offer  security  equal  to  this,  hence  it 
is  that  "paper  money"  in  other  States  is  so  often  at  a  discount,  or 
what  is  the  same  thing  expressed  in  different  words,  gold  is  so  often 
at  a  premium. 

It  may  be  asked,  "What  is  the  use  of  paper  money  at  all,  if  gold 
and  other  valuable  securities  must  always  be  kept  in  reserve  in  order 
to  render  it  convertible  ?  Several  advantages  arise  from  the  use  of 
paper  money,  especially  when  thus  secured  by  a  reserve  of  bullion, 
(a.)  It  is  more  convenient  to  send  from  place  to  place  than  coin  or 
bars  would  be,  and  the  expense  of  conveyance  is  also  less,  {b.)  The 
wear  and  tear  of  coins  is  avoided  by  the  use  of  paper,  (c.)  As  every 
note  is  numbered,  it  is  more  easily  recovered  if  lost  or  stolen,  {d.) 
The  labour  of  counting,  and  the  mistakes  that  might  arise  in  count- 
ing are  avoided,  (e.)  When  gold  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  bars,  the 
cost  of  coinage  is  saved. 

Co-operation.  Latin,  con,  with,  or  together ;  operor,  I  work ;  opus,  work  or 
labour. 

To  co-operate  is  simply  to  work  with  some  one  in  order  to  secure 
some  desirable  result,  in  this  sense  the  word  has  been  long  in  use, 
and  unrestricted  in  its  application.  Latterly  the  term  has  acquired 
a  technical  meaning  in  commerce,  where  it  is  used  to  express  the 
distinctive  principle  on  which  certain  associations  are  formed,  and 
which  are  therefore  called  Co-operative  Societies. 

The  leading  objects  aimed  at  by  these  societies  are ;— 
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(1.)  To  reconcile  tlie  interests  of  Capital  and  Labour  by  enabling 
the  labourer  to  become  to  a  certain  extent  his  own  capitalist. 

(2.)  To  minimize  the  cost  of  distribution  of  commodities  among 
customers.  ^ 

(3.)  To  dispense  in  some  measure  with  the  services  of  middlemen. 

(4.)  To  avoid  the  losses  incident  to  *'  credit"  trade  among  retail 
dealers. 

(5.)  To  secure  unadulterated  goods  by  giving  no  one  an  interest 
in  adulterating  them. 

The  success  which  attended  some  of  the  early  attempts  at  trade 
co-operation,  induced  men  of  an  enterprising  and  speculative  turn  to 
extend  their  sphere,  and  a  large  number  of  so-called  co-operative 
societies  have  been  started  within  the  last  few  years  which  were 
nothing  more  than  joint-stock  trading  companies,  based  on  the 
principle  of  doing  all  business  for  ready  money  only.  But  most  of 
these  companies  have  failed,  and  the  causes  of  failure  in  some 
instances  were  very  palpable.  Looking  over  the  reports  of  several 
extinct  associations  the  following  causes  of  failure  are  conspi- 
cuous. 

{a.)  Shareholders  took  up  shares  merely  with  a  view  to  profit  by 
the  dividends  they  expected  to  accrue,  but  did  not  lay  out  a  single 
penny  at  the  stores. 

(&.)  Instead  of  insisting  on  each  purchaser  paying  ready  money 
and  talcing  away  Ms  goods  ivith  him,  an  attempt  was  made  to  send 
all  parcels  above  a  certain  value  to  any  part  of  the  metropolis  at 
the  expense  of  the  Society.  In  one  Society,  enough  was  paid  in  one 
year  for  carriage  of  goods  to  pay  a  fair  dividend  to  the  shareholders, 
but  the  shareholders  had  no  dividend,  nor  have  they  ever  had  a 
penny  of  their  capital  returned.  The  true  principle  of  action  would 
seem  to  be  to  sell  all  articles  at  such  a  price  as  would  offer  an 
inducement  to  members  to  undertake  either  the  trouble  or  expense 
of  conveying  their  purchases  to  their  own  homes.  When  this 
is  not  practicable  the  co-operative  principle  is  to  this  extent 
inapplicable. 

(c.)  By  entering  into  arrangements  with  manufacturers  for  the 
supply  of  goods  at  a  large  discount  off  the  trade  price.  It  was 
found  in  practice  that  such  manufacturers  mostly  put  an  extra  price 
on  their  goods  knowing  that  a  discount  would  be  demanded,  and 
when  this  was  done,  the  necessity  of  making  all  purchases  through 
the  Society,  and  passing  all  articles  bought  through  the  Society's 
books,  enormous  clerical  labour  was  entailed,  and  a  large  staff  of 
book-keepers  required. 

{d.)  When  co-operation  has  been  applied  to  manufacturing  con- 
cerns dijficulty  has  always  been  found  in  securing  the  needfid  skiU 
in  the  management.  The  body  of  the  shareholders  are  generally 
incapable  of  appreciating  managerial  skill,  they  paj  for  it  grudgingly, 
and  mostly  drive  away  the  one  man  of  all  others  it  would  have  been 
their  interest  to  retain. 

(e.)  Shareholders  in  many  instances  cherished  unreasonable 
expectations.    They  seemed  to  think  that  the  20  or  25  per  cent  put 
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upon  the  wholesale  price  of  goods  would  fall  into  their  hands. 
They  forgot  that  the  so-called  "  profits"  of  the  retail  tradesman  were 
the  wages  he  received  as  compensation  for  his  acquired  skill,  and  his 
daily  labour,  as  well  as  the  interest  on  his  capital. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  drawbacks,  it  is  the  opinion  of  all 
unbiassed  observers  that  there  is  still  some  really  useful  work  to  be 
done  by  co-operative  societies,  but  shareholders  and  members  will 
have  to  remember  that  "  co-operation"  is  the  essential  condition  of 
success,  and  that  mere  joint-stock  trading  is  not  at  all  likely  to 
compete  successfully  with  the  compact  energy,  the  personal  interest 
and  the  acquired  experience  of  regular  retail  traders. 

Copeck.    A  "Russian  copper  coin,  the  100th  part  of  a  ruble,  value  ^ 
of  an  English  penny. 
The  20  copeck  silver  piece  of  1870  when  new  is  worth  7|i. 

Copfstuck.    An  Austrian  silver  coin  now  disused,  value  about  9d. 

Comado.  A  copper  coin  formerly  circulating  in  Spain;  of  small 
value,  whence  the  proverb  "  no  vale  un  Cornado"  is  the  equivalent  of 
our  "  not  worth  a  farthing." 

Comer.  A  term  introduced  into  the  London  Stock  Exchange  from 
America,  where  it  is  used  to  denote  a  market  devoted  to  some  parti- 
cular stock  or  commodity,  more  especially  when  the  dealings  in  that 
market  are  characterized  by  great  activity  and  perhaps  by  secresy. 
Hence  arise  the  distinctions  of  "  gold  corner,"  "  railway  corner,"  &c. 

Comer,  To.  Like  the  last  word  this  phrase  also  comes  from  America, 
and  is  now  in  frequent  use  here.  The  notion  conveyed  is  that  of 
being  driven  into  a  corner,  by  being  out-matched  in  a  speculation ; 
that  is,  buyers  or  "  bulls"  have  been  inveigled  into  purchases,  and 
find  themselves  loaded  with  stocks  which  they  cannot  sell ;  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  sellers  or  "  bears"  have  effected  sales  of  stocks  which  they 
cannot  deliver,  nor  yet  buy  back,  except  at  a  ruinous  sacrifice. 

Coroa  or  Crown.  Coroci  is  the  Portuguese  contraction  for  the  Latin,  corona,  a 
crown. 

A  Portuguese  gold  coin  of  10,000  reis ;  weighs  17  grammes  735 
mgrms.  (17735  grammes)  'OICI  fine,  and  is  worth  £2  4s.  4fci. 

There  are  other  gold  coins  of  proportional  weight ;  Meia  Coroa 
(half-crown),  Quintos  de  Coroa  (|  of  a  crown),  Decimos  de  Coroa  (tV  of 
a  crown). 

Cost.  Two  words  here  appear  to  be  blended  into  one.  The  Latin,  eonstare,  to 
stand  together,  to  be  fixed,  to  be  determined ;  whence  to  cost  would 
imply  a  resolution  and  decision  after  haggling  and  huckstering  in  the 
market.  From  constare,  by  dropping  the  n  (just  as  we  get  Covent 
Garden  from  convent  garden),  we  have  the  Italian,  costare,  the  old 
French,  causter,  and  the  modem  French,  couter,  all  meaning  the  same 
as  our  word  "  cost." 

Others  think  that  the  Saxon,  cyste ;  Scotch,  hist,  a  chest  or  box,  in 
which  money  was  kept,  is  the  origin  of  the  word.    It  seems  mort 
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Srobable  that  it  is  connected  with  the  Scotch  cose  or  coss,  which  l)r. 
amieson  says  means  to  exchange  or  barter,  from  the  Saxon,  ceosan,  to 
choose.  The  past  participle,  cenxed,  cossei,  or  cost,  would  thus  sijjnify 
when  appHeil  to  price  that  which  was  chosen  or  taken.  In  Sussex 
(more  especially  in  the  secluded  districts)  the  verb  to  seoss,  to  sense,  or 
to  scourse,  was  till  lately  in  common  use  to  denote  barter  or  exchange, 
as  distinguished  from  a  sale.  The  connection  of  scoss  with  cosn,  and 
scose  with  cose,  is  precisely  analogous  with  that  between  smelt  and 
melt,  smash  and  mash,  slash  and  lash,  and  has  an  intensitive  effect. 
The  Dutch,  kost;  German,  hasten  ;  Swedish,  kosta,  are  the  equivalents 
in  other  Teutonic  dialects. 

"  And  made  hym  obligacyon  and  costage 
hym  gan  sende." — Robert  of  Gloucester. 

"  Let  not  the  lufe  of  this  lyfe  temporall 
Quhilk  ye  mon  lose,  but  le  quhen  ye  leist  were 
Stay  you  to  cois  with  lyfe  celestial 
Quhen  ever  that  the  chois  comes  thame  betweene." 

Davidson's  Commendation  of  Vprightness. 

The  Cost  of  a  commodity  is  the  sum  total  of  the  services  required 
to  make  that  commodity,  and  to  place  it  iu  the  hands  of  the  con- 
sumer. 

Cost  of  Production.  A  phrase  much  used  in  Economics,  to  signify 
the  sum  total  of  all  the  services  requisite  to  make  an  article  and 
bring  it  to  market  or  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  consumer.  These 
services  fall  under  three  heads : — Labour,  Endurance,  and  Ab- 
stinence. By  labour  is  understood  all  the  efforts,  physical  or  mental 
expended  in  the  work  :  by  ert durance  the  suffering  of  any  disagree- 
able or  painful  feelings  associated  with  certain  kinds  of  work  :  and 
by  abstinence  the  foregoing  of  any  enjoyment  that  might  be  derived 
from  the  spending  of  wealth  in  order  that  it  may  be  employed  as 
capital. 

Neither  of  these  elements  of  cost  is  susceptible  of  being  measured 
or  priced.  In  practice,  therefore,  the  manufacturer  bases  his  calcu- 
lations not  on  the  cost,  but  on  the  expenses  of  production — that  is  to 
say,  he  reckons  what  he  shall  have  to  pay  for  the  labour  and 
endurance  needed  in  the  production  of  a  given  article,  and  what  his 
capital  would  yield  him  if  put  out  at  the  current  rate  of  interest 
instead  of  being  employed  in  the  production  of  that  article.  The 
cost  and  the  expenses  are  quite  different  things,  though  closely 
allied;  but  it  is  the  latter  with  which  the  manufacturer  and 
merchant  are  chiefly  concerned,  while  the  former  is  of  more  interest 
to  the  speculative  economist. 

Council  Drafts.  Drafts  issued  by  our  Government  against  the 
Government  of  India.  Payments  to  the  amount  of  £17,000,000 
sterling  are  made  by  India  to  the  Home  Government  every  year. 
But  since  payments  have  to  be  made  by  English  merchants  to 
merchants  and  others  in  India  the  transfer  of  bullion  is  avoided  by 
the  use  of  these  "  Council  Drafts,"  which  are  so  called  because  our 
Government  draws  upon  the  "  Govern  or- General  of  India  in  Coun- 
cil" for  such  sums  as  shall  be  readily  negotiable  in  the  English 
market,  or  such  as  will  satisfy  any  special  claims  upon  the  Indian 
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.     Government  for  interest,  dividends,  &c.    The  following  is  a  copy  of 
.     a  Council  Draft  given  at  the  Bank  of  England  in  payment  of 
interest  on  Enfaoed  Paper  representing  a  capital  of  243,000  Com- 
pany's Eupees : — 

London,  21  Aug.  1879.  c.  Es.  4860. 

On    demand,    pay  to    Messrs.   P.  M.  Mondor    &  Co.,  or    order 

(-jTT— ,     of  this  tenor  and  date  not  being  paid)  the  sum  of  Company's 

Eupees  Four  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Sixty — being  the  amount 
of  Interest  for  ^  year  from  1st  Feb.  1879  to  1st  Aug.  1879,  due  on 
Promissory  Notes  amounting  to  Company's  Eupees  243,000— of  the 
4  per  cent.  Loan  of  1842-43  as  by  advice  from  us. 

To  His  Excellency  For  the  Secretary  of  State  for 

The  Eight  Honourable  India  in  Council, 

the  Governor  General  of  India         (Signed) 
in  Council. 
Any  one  in  England  receiving  this  Draft  can  sell  it  on  'Change, 
and  thus  obtain  cash  for  it  at  once,  or  he  may  send  it  to  his  corre- 
spondent in  Calcutta  who  will  give  him  value  for  it  at  the  exchange 
of  the  day. 

Counterfoil.    Latin,  contra,  against  or  opposite  to  ;  and  folium,  a  leaf. 

A  leaf  opposite  to,  or  over  against,  another  leaf.  In  commercial 
practice,  a  counterfoil  is  more  con-ectly  a  part  of  a  leaf, — that  part 
which  is  left  in  a  book  when  one  part  has  been  torn  out.  Eeceipts, 
drafts,  cheques,  orders,  &c.,  are  usually  written  in  books  with 
counterfoils,  and  the  purport  of  the  writing  on  the  leaf  torn  out,  is 
repeated  in  a  condensed  form  on  the  counterfoil,  so  as  to  furnish  a 
record  of  every  transaction  authorized  by  the  leaves  themselves. 

Counting  Board.  A  board  used  in  banks  and  other  places  where 
much  coin  has  to  be  counted.  It  consists  of  a  flat  board  with 
depressions  on  its  surface  exactly  fitted  to  the  size  of  the  coin  to  be 
counted.  By  shaking  a  number  of  coins  upon  the  surface  of  the 
board  most  of  the  depressions  are  quickly  filled — the  remaining  ones 
are  filled  by  the  hand.  When  the  board  is  full,  the  number  is  at 
once  known.  This  rather  primitive  method  is  giving  way  to  the 
weights  and  scales  now  to  be  seen  on  the  counter  of  every  cashier. 

Coupon.    French,  couper,  to  cut. 

A  piece  cut  off.  It  is  applied  in  commerce  to  the  small  slips  of 
paper  detached  from  a  sheet  or  bond,  entitling  the  holder  to  the 
interest  on  bonds  or  the  dividends  on  shares. 

Coupons  have  been  greatly  multiplied  during  the  last  quarter  of 
a  century,  and  the  work  arising  from  the  sorting,  listing,  and  can- 
celling of  them  employs  a  large  number  of  hands.  Hence  the  im- 
portance of  constructing  coupons  in  such  a  form  as  shall  economize 
labour,  promote  accuracy,  and  prevent  fraud.     There  are  certain 
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Eoints  of  considerable  imj)ortance  in  designing  a  coupon,  bnt  nn- 
appily  the  duty  of  designing  tbeni  has  too  often  fallen  into  hands 
that  have  had  no  experience  in  their  manipulation.  The  following 
particulars  are  worthy  of  especial  attention : — 

I.  Every  coupon  should  have  on  its  face  such  words  as  indicate 
the  nature  of  the  Bond,  Certificate,  or  Debenture  from  which  it  is 
detached.  Otherwise,  when  the  Bond,  &c.,  is  not  accessible,  it  ia 
often  impossible  to  tell  to  what  it  belongs. 

II.  The  "  house"  or  bank  at  which  it  is  payable  should  be  stated 
thereon. 

III.  The  value  of  the  coupon  should  be  stated  in  plain  figures,  or 
indicated  by  its  colour.  In  share  coupons,  the  value  of  which 
varies,  this  would  of  course  not  be  practicable. 

IV.  The  date  at  which  the  coupon  falls  due. 

V.  The  Bond  or  Share  numher,^  which  is  best  placed  midway 
between  the  two  ends.  It  is  then  visible  when  the  coupons  are  held 
in  bundles  at  one  end,  while  being  turned  over  by  the  thumb  and 
finger  at  the  other  end. 

Coupure.    French,  couper,  to  cut. 

Etymologically,  the  same  in  meaning  as  coupon,  but  is  used  in 
practice  somewhat  difi'erently.  The  word  often  appears  in  corre- 
spondence relating  to  International  Stocks,  and  is  usually  translated 
in  English  as  "  piece."  Thus  where  we  should  speak  of  a  number 
of  foreign  bonds  of  different  value,  as  "  pieces  of  different  denomina- 
tions," the  French  term  would  probably  be  "  cou;pivres  of,  &c. 

Course  of  Exchange.  The  variable  price  (estimated  in  the  currency 
of  one  country)  which  is  given  for  a  fixed  sum  in  the  currency  of 
another.  The  same  name  is  also  applied  to  the  slips  issued  by 
brokers  and  merchants  containing  a  list  of  the  rates  of  exchange 
ruling  between  the  great  commercial  centres  of  the  world. 

Credit.    Latin,  credo,  I  believe,  trust,  put  confidence  in.    Whence  creditum,  a 
loan,  a  debt. 

Credit  signifies,  primarily,  trust  reposed  in  a  person  with  whom 
one  deals.  To  sell  a  person  goods  for  which  he  is  not  required  to 
pay  till  after  the  lapse  of  some  time,  is  to  give  credit,  and  implies  a 
belief  that  the  person  can  and  will  pay  the  money  or  an  equivalent 
when  it  falls  due. 

{a.)  When  a  bargain  has  been  agreed  to  between  two  parties,  and 
one  of  these  parties  hands  over  certain  goods  to  the  buyer,  the  other 
loses  all  property  in  them,  and  if,  by  the  terms  of  the  bargain,  the 
buyer  is  not  to  pay  for  them,  say  for  three  months,  the  seller 
stands  in  the  position  of  creditor  (that  is,  he  has  given  credit)  to  the 
buyer,  and  he  can  neither  claim  the  goods  nor  demand  any  specific 
money  for  them.  But  he  has  at  law  a  Right  of  Action  against  the 
buyer,  which  he  can  put  in  force,  if  at  the  end  of  three  months  the 
money  is  not  paid.  Hence  Credit  has  been  defined  as  "  A  Right  of 
Action  against  a  person  for  a  sum  of  money." 

(6.)  In  book-keeping, "  to  put  to  one's  Credit"  is  to  enter  a  trans- 
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action  iu  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  the  person  refeiTed  to  has  a 
"  right  to  demand"  something,  not  necessarily  money,  even  though 
the  value  of  that  "  something"'  be  expressed  in  money.  For 
example,  suppose  a  Bill  of  Exchange  for  £100  be  received  by  a 
London  merchant  from  his  coiTcspondent  in  Antwerp.  The  Bill 
would  be  placed  "  to  the  Credit"  of  the  correspondent  in  his  account, 
If,  however,  the  Bill  was  not  met  for  want  of  funds  when  it  became 
due,  tho  London  merchant  would  place  it  "  to  the  debit"  of  his  cor- 
respondent at  Antwerp,  and  return  it  to  him  ;  and  this  is  all  that 
the  latter  has  a  right,  in  such  a  case,  to  demand. 

(c.)  A  Credit  in  banking  is  an  entry  in  the  books  of  a  banker 
implying  that  a  customer  has  deposited  money  or  notes  with  the 
banker.  In  such  a  case,  the  customer  loses  all  property  in  the 
cash  and  notes,  and  in  return  has  this  entry  made  in  the  books, 
which  is  called  a  "  credit,"  and  it  gives  him  a  right  to  claim  at 
any  time — not  Ms  money  or  notes — but  money  or  notes  of  equal 
value. 

The  amount  of  wealth  in  the  form  of  "  Bank  credits"  held  by 
individuals  in  large  commercial  centres,  is  enormous,  and  unsub- 
stantial as  it  appears,  it  is  one  of  the  safest  forms  which  wealth  can 
assume. 

(d.)  In  the  mathematical  treatment  of  economic  doctrines,  Credit 
is  defined  as  "  Negative  Capital :"  for  further  elucidation  of  which 
term,  see  MacLeod's  "Theory  of  Banking"  and  "Economics  for 
Beginners." 

Creditor.     Credo,  1  believe. 

Literally,  one  who  credits,  believes  or  trusts.  In  Economics,  it  is 
used  to  signify  something  more,  and  implies  the  acting  on  the  strength 
of  one's  belief.  Hence  a  Creditor  is  always  understood  to  be  one  who 
not  only  believes  in  the  honesty  and  ability  of  another  to  pay  a 
debt,  but  one  who  actually  entrusts  property  to  another  with  the 
expectation  that  he  will  repay  it  either  in  kind  or  by  an  equiva- 
lent. 

Crisis.  Greek,  icpucns,  kr-usis,  from  xpivu,  to  judge,  decide,  separate;  whence 
Irisis  is  a  decision,  determination,  the  end  of  a  period  of  dispute  or 
uncertainty.  The  Latinised  form,  crisis,  passes  unchanged  into  the 
EngHsh  language.  The  French,  crise,  is  formed  regularly  from  the 
same  word.    In  Germany  the  forms  Krisis  and  Krise  are  both  used. 

A  Crisis,  in  commerce,  signifies  a  turning-point  in  any  of  those 
uncontrollable  movements  which  occur  in  trade  from  time  to  time, 
such  as  expansion  of  credit,  over-production,  reckless  speculation, 
&c.,  processes  which  go  on  for  a  time  till  the  evils  which  follow  in 
their  train  accumulate  to  such  a  degree  as  renders  any  further 
progress  in  the  same  direction  impossible.  "When  matters  have 
arrived  at  this  point,  attention  is  forcibly  directed  to  the  causes 
which  have  been  silently  in  operation,  a  general  scare  ensues,  the 
energies  of  mercantile  men  are  relaxed,  and  after  a  while  are 
turned  into  different  channels,  when  business  resumes  its  normal 
course. 
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Crore  of  Rupees.  A  Crore  of  Rupees  signifies  10,000,000  of  rupees, 
and  is  generally  taken  as  equivalent  to  £1,000,000  sterling.  Its 
metallic  value,  however,  is  only  £979,166  13s.  4cZ.,  reckoning  the 
Rupee  at  Is.  IIhcZ.,  and  as  the  price  of  silver  has  fallen  very  much 
during  the  last  few  years,  even  this  reckoning  is  too  high. 

The  arithmetical  notation  for  rupees  is  peculiar,  and  requires 
explanation.  For  anything  less  than  100,000  rupees,  the  ordinary 
decimal  notation  is  used.  But  for  any  sum  above  that,  say  125,000 
rupees,  a  different  mode  of  statement  is  adopted.  Thus,  125,000 
rupees  is  written  1,25,000,  and  is  read  1  lac,  25,000  rupees.  This 
suffices  for  any  number  of  rupees  less  than  10  millions,  for  which 
another  comma  is  inserted.  Thus,  7, 13,12,500.. 6. .6,  is  read  7  crores, 
13  lacs,  12,500  rupees,  6  annas,  and  5  pice.     {See  Rupee). 

Crossed  Cheq^ue.  A  Crossed  Cheque  is  so  called  bscause  it  has  two 
transverse  lines  drawn  across  it.  If  between  the  lines  the  letters 
*'  &  Co."  be  written,  it  is  said  to  be  crossed  generally,  and  the  holder 
can  make  use  of  it  only  by  paying  it  in  to  some  hanlcer.  If  the 
name  of  any  bank  or  banker  be  inserted  between  the  lines,  it  is 
said  to  be  crossed  specially,  and  can  then  be  paid  in  only  at  that 
particular  bank  or  bankers.  The  object  of  crossing  a  cheque  is 
to  enable  the  drawer  to  trace  through  what  hands  it  has  passed,  in 
the  event  of  its  going  astray  through  error  or  fraud.  The  abbreviation 
**  &  Co."  is  not  essential,  however,  and  may  be  omitted. 


Chequfi 

To  th  i  LoTOON 


Tw( 


£250    0    0 


ayro  < 


Pay 
Hundred 


Crossed  Generally. 

London,  16  Dec.  1878. 
DINT  Stock  Bakk,  Princes  Street. 


Ja]  [ES 


( ad 


Beown,  or  Bearer, 
Fifty  Pounds. 


Allen,  Watsow  &  Co. 


By  simply  writing  the  name  of  a  Bank  or  Banker  before  the 
letters  "  &  Co.,"  the  cheque  is  said  to  be  crossed  "  specially." 

Crown,  (a.)  An  Enghsh  coin  of  circulation,  value  one-fourth  of  a 
sovereign.  It  weighs  18  dwts.  4yy  grains  Troy ;  and  is  made  of 
silver,  of  the  "  ancient  right  standard,"  The  half-crown  is  exactly 
half  the  above  weight  and  value. 

(b.)  A  gold  coin  used  in  Austria,  called  also  the  Union  Crown, 
worth  13*8  florins.  Weight,  11  111  grammes.  Fineness,  '900. 
Since  1  gramme  of  gold  '900  fine  is  worth  29'4y86cZ.,  we  find  the  value 
of  the  Austrian  Gold  Crown  in  sterling,  £1  7s.  S^d. ;  but  as  the  gold 
coin  of  Austria,  is  a  mere  commodity,  notwithstanding  the  care 
bestowed  on  its  mintage,  it  is  found,  after  allowing  for  mint 
remedies  and  fair  abrasion,  that  it  is  rarely  worth  27s.  and  often  not 
more  than  26s. 
(c.)  A  gold  coin  used  in  North  Germany,  valued  at  9 '3  thalers. 
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Its  weight  and  fineness  are  the  same  as  that  of  the  Austrian 
Crown  above  described,  and  its  value  in  sterling  therefore  identical. 

(d.)  A  gold  coin  used  in  South  Germany  worth  16'3  florins. 
Identical  in  weight,  fineness,  and  English  value  with  the  two  crowns 
above  described,  and  for  that  reason  is  called  the  Union  Crown 
(Vereins  Krone). 

(e.)  A  gold  coin  of  Portugal.     {See  Cdroa.) 

Crusado.    A  Portuguese  gold  coin  of  400  reis.    The  silver  Crusado 
Novo  or  Pinto  is  equal  to  840  reis.     {See  Rei.) 

Cum  DividendO.     Latin,  dividendum,  something  to  be  divided ;  from  divido,  to 
divide,  and  cicm,  with. 

With  the  dividend ;  often  contracted  to  cum  dividend,  aim  diu. 
or  cum  d.  This  phrase  is  attached  to  prices  and  quotations  about 
the  time  that  a  dividend  is  to  be  paid,  and  it  indicates  that  the  price 
quoted  gives  the  purchaser  a  right,  not  only  to  the  stock  he  is 
buying,  but  also  to  the  dividend  or  interest  just  falling  due. 

Guin  Drawing.     Latin,  cum,  with.     (See  Ex-Drawing.) 

If  bonds  are  bought  or  sold  just  about  the  time  when  a  draw- 
ing takes  place,  it  is  necessary  to  specify  whether  the  Bonds  trans- 
ferred carry  with  them  any  benefits  that  may  result  from  the 
Drawing  or  not.  If  the  benefit  goes  with  the  Bond,  it  is  said  to  be 
sold  "  Cum  Drawing"  (with  the  benefits,  if  any,  of  the  drawing 
about  to  take  place). 

Currency.    From  Latin,  curro,  I  run. 

The  property  or  qualitv  of  being  current,  or  of  circulating  freely. 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  this  property  is  found  in  the  things  we  call 
money,  such  as  coins,  banknotes,  &c.,  the  term  cwrency  (by  a  pro- 
cess very  common  in  most  languages)  has  been  transferred  from  the 
property  or  quality  itself  to  the  things  possessing  it.  Hence,  money, 
notes,  bills  of  exchange  and  the  like  are  commonly  called  "the  Cur- 
rency" but  might  with  much  more  correctness  be  called  the  Circu- 
lating Medium''^  {which  sec). 

The  term  currency  is  by  some  writers  restricted  to  the  money 
cuirent  as  a  legal  tender  in  any  given  country.  When  the  precious 
metals  are  the  legal  tender,  and  bank  notes  are  always  convertible 
into  coins  equal  in  amount  to  the  value  printed  on  their  face,  it  is 
called  Metallic  Currency.  When  paper  notes  are  made  by  law  a 
legal  tender,  and  are  inconvertible — in  other  words,  when  the  holder 
of  bank  notes  or  Government  notes  is  not  entitled  to  claim  gold  or 
silver  for  them — it  is  called  Faper  Currency.  In  almost  every 
instance  of  an  inconvertible  paper  currency,  it  is  depreciated  in 
value,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  gold  and  silver  are  at  a  premium. 
{See  Fremium  ) 

Under  the  name  of  currency  are  sometimes  included  unrecorded 
debts,  as  well  as  book  debts,  and  deposits  with  bankers.  Hence 
the  dictum  "  the  amount  of  Currency  in  any  country  is  the  sum  of  all 
the  debts  due  to  every  individual  in  it, — That  is,  all  the  money  and 
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credit  in  it."  (MacLeod,  page  27.)  This,  however,  is  a  wide  exten- 
sion of  the  meaning  of  Currency,  the  prominent  idea  of  which  is  that 
of  running  or  circulating  freely  among  traders,  which  book  debts  and 
unrecorded  debts  can  hardly  be  said  to  do. 

Currency  is  classified  by  MacLeod  as  follows  :— 

1.  Coined  money — gold,  silver,  copper. 

2.  Paper  currencjr — i.e.,  promissory  notes,  and  bills  of  exchange 
with  all  their  varieties. 

3.  Simple  debts  of  all  sorts,  such  as  credits  in  banker's  books, 
called  deposits  ;  book  debts  of  traders ;  and  private  debts  between 
individuals. 

The  mediums  of  exchange  comprised  in  the  name  Currency  are 
classified  by  Seyd  thus  : — 

Gold      coins ) 

Silver      „      >  Metallic  Currency. 

Copper    ,,      ) 

Bank  Notes  )  t,  ^ 

State      „      ]  P^Pe^  Currency. 
In  England,  where  gold  forms  the  basis  of  valuation,  the  currency 
may  be  divided  into : — 

Gold  Coins — Free  Currency. 

Silver  Coins  ) 

BanrS-otes  (  Conditional  CuiTency. 
State      „       ) 

Currency  by  Tale.  That  form  of  currency  which  admits  of  being 
passed  from  hand  to  hand  by  simple  counting,  without  the  use  of 
scales,  or  touchstone,  or  other  test  of  weight  or  purity.  Coins  of 
some  shape  or  other  are  always  used  when  currency  by  tale  is 
established,  and  it  is  probable  that  among  the  earliest  of  such  coins 
the  Greek  ohuliis  would  be  found.  Oboli  were  stamped  spikes  or 
bars,  and  six  of  them  made  up  a  drachma  or  handful  and  thus  gave 
origin  to  the  Greek  unit  of  value. 

Currency  by  Weight.  The  primitive  form  of  most  metallic  currencies. 
In  the  earliest  times,  and  before  the  invention  of  coining,  wedges, 
bars,  or  fragments  of  metal  were  used  as  the  medium  of  exchange, 
and  payments  were  made  by  weight  only.  The  inconvenience  of 
always  having  to  carry  about  a  balance  and  weights  when  accounts 
were  to  be  settled  was  so  great  as  to  render  any  contrivance  welcome 
which  would  enable  merchants  to  dispense  with  so  cumbrous  an 
apparatus ;  the  contrivance  hit  upon  and  ever  since  practised  was 
the  division  of  a  given  metal  into  pieces  of  equal  weight,  and 
impressing  a  seal  or  stamp  upon  them  under  the  authority  of  the 
Government,  to  assure  those  who  received  them  that  the  pieces  of 
metal  were  of  the  lawful  purity  and  weight.  After  that  it  was 
only  necessary  to  count  the  pieces  instead  of  weighing  them.  {See 
preceding  article.) 

Currency  Principle.  This  phrase  is  used  to  signify  the  principle  on 
which  certain  banks  have  conducted  their  business,  and  which  some 
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financiers  still  maintain  ehould  be  followed.  Essentially  it  consists 
in  exchanging  credit  for  specie,  so  as  always  to  maintain  an  exact 
equality  between  the  two.  As  this  would  prevent  a  banker  from 
making  any  profit  by  the  business,  while  the  advantage  to  customers 
would  be  very  great,  it  is  necessary  to  charge  a  commission  in  such 
banks  on  all  business  done,  in  order  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
establishment.  The  Banks  of  Amsterdam,  Hamburg  and  Venice 
were  formerly  conducted  on  this  principle,  and  they  rendered  good 
service  in  their  day,  but  modern  banks  make  their  profit  chietly  by 
employing  the  specie  of  their  customers  in  discounting  bills  of 
exchange,  or  by  lending  money  against  securities,  retaining  sufiicieut 
in  the  form  of  ready  cash  for  all  probable  demands  as  they  cccur 
from  day  to  day. 

Currency  Value.    In  Hamburg,  the  value  of  the  silver  coinage  as 
compared  with  bank  money.     {See  Bank  Value.) 

Customs.  French,  coutume,  from  couter,  to  cost.  Law  Latin,  cvstuma,  wLich 
appears  to  be  a  mere  adaptation  of  the  French  term  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Latin  language. 

Customs  are  the  cosis,  duties,  tolls,  or  tribute  paid  by  importers 
and  exporters  on  goods  brought  into,  or  sent  out  of,  the  country. 
By  a  statute  of  Edward  I.,  the  king  promised  to  take  no  customs 
from  merchants,  saving  those  on  "  wools,  skins  and  leather,"  which 
were  called  the  herecfitary  customs  of  the  Crown.  The  list  of 
dutiable  articles  has  varied  from  time  to  time  since  then,  and  is 
liable  to  alteration  by  Act  of  Parliament  whenever  the  exigencie«  of 
the  Exchequer  demand  it. 

D. 

D,  occurs  in  the  following : 
Dbk.,  Drawback, 
d/d,  Days'  date. 
Dft.,  Draft. 
Div.,  Dividend. 
Dis.,  Discount. 
Dr..  Debtor, 
d/s.  Days'  sight. 

Dandy  Note.  For  goods  removed  from  the  warehouse  of  H.  M. 
Customs,  a  form  of  dandy  note  and  pricking  note  combined  is  used. 
A  dandy  note  is  a  document  used  for  the  shipment  of  goods. 
This  paper  is  filled  in  by  the  exporter,  and  is  then  passed  at  the 
office  of  the  Controller  of  Accounts.  In  the  case  of  the  delivery  for 
exportation  of  casks  of  wine  or  spirits,  the  ganger  who  examines 
them,  notes,  on  the  back  of  the  dandy,  the  bung  and  wet  dimensions, 
and  the  contents  and  ullage  of  each  cask.  On  the  dandy  note  the 
Export  Examining  Officer  also  records  his  examination  of  the  goods, 
ana  on  the  shipment  of  these  it  is  forwarded  to  the  Principal 
Searcher's  office. 
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The  following  is  the  form  of  dandy  and  pricking  notes  combined, 
used  v»-hen  the  goods  are  removed  by  cart : — 


To  the  Out-door  Officer  at 
Deliver  the  under-mentioned  Packages  for  the  Examiniusr  Officers  at 


Shipping  Marks,  Numbers,  and  Descrip- 
tion of  Packages,  and  Species  of  Goods, 
in  words  at  length. 


Merchant's  Name,  Ship, 
Captain  and  Destination. 


Ship 

Master 

Destination 

Exporter 

Carman 

Warehousing  Department 

187 


To  the  Out-door  Officers  on  Board  the  Ship 

Master,  for 
Receive  the  following  Goods  for  Shipment 


Shipping  Marks  and 
Numbers. 


Exporter's  Name  and 
Date  of  Bond. 


Quantity  and  Descrip- 
tion of  Packages  of 
Species  of  Goods  in 
words  at  length. 


Exporter. 
Date  of  Bond. 


Examined 


187 


Examining  Officer 


Received  the  above-mentioned 
Packages  on  Board  this  Ship, 

187 
Master,  Mate,  or  Out-door  Officer. 


DqXQ,     French,  date  ;  Italian,  data;  Spanish,  (Za^a;  liatin,  datum ;  from  do,  daro, 
to  give,  meaning  generally  a  given  ii7ne  and  a  given  place. 

^  Any  given  time ;  any  fixed  or  settled  time.     The  common  deriva- 
tion of  date  from  day  is  of  course  a  vulgar  error,  as  the  word  applies 

as  much  to  place  as  to  time. 
.  •  ■>'■ 

Dating  Forward.     A  practice   adopted  by  wholesale   dealers   in 
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textile  fabrics  of  dating  an  invoice  or  a  bill  some  months  later  tban 
the  time  when  the  goods  are  actually  delivered.  The  object  aimed 
at  by  the  large  wholesale  houses  is  to  attract  buyers  by  the  offer  of 
long  credit ;  but  the  evils  attending  the  practice  when  carried  to 
excess  are  so  great,  that  an  attempt  has  lately  been  made  to  confine 
it  within  narrower  limits.  An  experienced  buyer  thus  describes  the 
process  in  a  letter  to  the  Daily  Neivs  ;— 

"  I  have  this  day  received  a  circular  from  a  house  in  the  City  offer- 
ing cambric  handkerchiefs  (a  large  trade),  delivered  in  November, 
dated  as  February,  1881,  with  2|  per  cent,  discount  in  April  or  four 
months'  biQ.  These  long  dating  forward  terms  are  of  very  Uttle  use 
to  sound  cash  buyers,  but  the  reverse,  as  they  know  that  certain 
calculations  of  interest  and  deductions  for  bad  debts  are  charged  on 
the  goods  which  they  and  the  pubHc  have  indirectly  to  pay.  This 
system  of  long  dating  enables  a  large  amount  of  questionable  trade 
by  re-sales,  <S:c.,  to  be  carried  on  by  persons  who  get  their  goods  on 
long  credit  with  scarcely  any  capital  of  their  own.  The  old  system 
of  retailers  visiting  the  various  markets  every  month,  and  making 
their  purchases  with  the  fair  discount  of  2^  in  six  weeks  was  a 
sounder  system  of  business,  both  for  buyers  and  sellers,  as  I  know 
that  many  a  young  beginner  has  been  ruined  through  overstocking 
himself  through  the  facilities  thrust  upon  him  for  dating  the  goods 
forward." 
Days  of  Qrace.     From  Latin,  gratia,  favoiu*,  kindness. 

Bills  of  Exchange,  when  drawn  upon,  that  is,  payable  in  England, 
otherwise  than  on  demand,  have  three  "  days  of  grace"  allowed  over 
and  above  the  time  specified  on  the  face  of  the  bill,  so  that  the  bill 
really  becomes  due  upon  the  third  day  of  grace,  and  not  earlier,  unless 
it  fall  upon  a  Sunday,  Christmas  Day,  Good  Friday,  or  a  day  of 
pubhc  fast  or  thanksgiving,  in  which  cases  the  bill  becomes  due  the 
day  before.  If  on  a  Bank  Holiday,  the  day  after.  {See  Holidays.) 
Ko  other  country  in  Europe  except  Austria  (3  days)  and  Kussia 
(10  days)  allows  days  of  grace. 

Dead  Account.  An  account  standing  in  the  name  of  a  person 
deceased.  "  When  the  probate  of  a  will  is  lodged  at  the  Bank,  the 
stock  specified  only  is  placed  at  the  command  of  the  executors. 
But  should  there  be  any  other  funds  in  the  name  of  the  deceased 
party,  the  word  *  deceased'  is  placed  against  the  name ;  and  this 
prevents  unauthorised  persons  from  receiving  the  interest.  By  the 
rules  of  the  Bank  also,  no  more  stock  can  be  added  to  that  which  is 
technically  termed  a  *  dead  account.'  "— Francis's  History  of  the 
Bank  of  England. 

Debasement.  Etymology  uncertain.  It  is  said  by  some  to  be  derived  from  the 
Latin  de,  down ;  and  basis,  the  bottom  or  base.  By  others  it  is  derived 
from  the  French  has,  low,  mean,  vile ;  but  the  French  have  no  com- 
pound word  like  debaser,  debaisser,  and  it  seems  more  probable  that 
the  English  word  has  been  formed  like  many  modern  scientific  words 
directly  from  the  Latin  elements  above  named. 

Hehasement  is  a  fraudulent  process  practised  on  the  coinage,  to 
which  dishonest  governments  have  on  many  occasions  had  recourse 
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in  order  to  supply  themselves  with  funds  which  thsy  could  not 
extort  from  the  people.  To  a  limited  extent  it  has  also  been  prac- 
tised by  forgers  and  swindlers,  but  this  is  usually  called  "  making 
counterfeit  coins,"  and  debasing  the  coinage  as  a  national  act  is 
understood  to  be  the  work  of  those  whose  business  it  was  to  main- 
tain its  purity.  The  consequences  of  a  debasement  of  the  coinage 
are  so  disastrous  to  a  nation  that  all  civilized  governments  now 
take  the  greatest  precautions  against  it.  The  ceremony  called  the 
**  Trial  of  the  Pix,''  {which  see)  is  performed  with  the  express  object 
of  maintaining  the  purity  of  the  currency  as  established  by  law. 

Ddbsnture  Bond.  Latin,  deheo,  a  contraction  of  dehiheo  (from  de  and  haheo) 
to  have  something  from  someone ;  hence,  to  owe.  The  present  par- 
ticiple debens,  owing,  is  also  applied  to  a  debtor,  or  one  who  owes.  A 
Debenture  is  therefore  a  simple  acknowledgment  of  a  debt. 

Debentures  or  Debenture  Bonds  are  bonds  issued  by  the  State  or 
by  Commercial  Companies,  acknowledging  a  debt  or  obligation,  and 
containing  an  engagement  to  pay  a  sj^ecified  sum  at  a  specified  date, 
with  interest  on  that  sum  at  a  specified  rate,  until  the  date  of  re- 
payment of  the  Bond  itself.  The  Victoria  Covernment  Debentures, 
and  most  Railway  Debentures,  are  examples.  {See  Debenture 
Stoclc.) 

Debenture  Stock.  It  sometimes  happens  that  when  Debenture 
Bonds  have  matured,  the  parties  who  have  incurred  the  obligation 
of  paying  them  off  find  it  inconvenient  to  do  so.  In  other  instances, 
holders  of  Debentures  have  not  wished  to  be  paid  off,  but  rather  to 
receive  the  interest  thereon.  In  these  cases  the  convenience  of  both 
parties  is  met  by  converting  the  Debentures  or  Debenture  Bonds 
into  Stock,  that  is,  by  exchanging  them  for  a  new  document,  on 
which  is  inscribed  an  engagement  to  pay  a  certain  annuity,  by  ivay 
of  interest,  for  the  money  lent,  but  not  to  repay  the  principal  itself. 
When  Government  Bonds  and  Exchequer  Bills  are  thus  converted 
into  Stock,  the  process  is  called  Funding,  {which  see). 

Debt.  Latin  deheo,  dehere,  to  owe.  Dehitum,  a  debt,  a  sum  of  money  owing. 
A  dut^  or  obligation  to  pay  something.  By  a  process  very 
common  in  language,  the  name  of  debt  is  often  appHed  to  the  sum 
of  money,  or  other  commodity,  owing ;  but  in  law  and  in  commerce 
it  is  correctly  used  only  in  reference  to  the  duty  to  pay.  Since, 
wherever  there  is  imposed  on  any  person  a  duty  to  pay,  there  is 
also  vested  in  some  other  person  a  right  to  demand,  it  is  clear  that 
two  different  and  apparently  contradictory  names  may  be  applied  to 
the  same  thing,  that  is,  the  name  Credit  or  Debt,  right  or  duty  may 
be  used  in  reference  to  one  and  the  same  transaction.  In  using 
one  term  rather  than  the  other  there  is  a  reference,  expressed  or 
implied,  to  the  person.  When  no  such  reference  is  made,  the  terms 
Debt  and  Credit  are  synonymous  both  in  law  and  trade.  The  oppo- 
site significations  attached  to  the  two  words,  as  used  in  popular 
language  are  nevertheless  quite  correct,  when  used  in  reference  to 
the  'person  owing  or  the  'person  claiming  the  same  due,  as  every  one 
who  examines  his  banker's  pass-book  may  see,  the  Credits  being 
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placed  all  on  one  side,  and  the  debits  or  debts  on  the  other,  the 
entries  on  the  Creditor  side  cancelling  an  equal  amount  on  the 
Debtor  side. 

This  opposition  between  the  two  terms  is  also  seen  in  the  fact, 
that  while  anyone  would  be  willing  to  buy  a  Credit  (a  right  to 
demand)  no  one  would  be  so  foolish  as  to  buy  a  Debit  (that  is,  a 
duty  to  pay). 

Decime.    A  French  copper  coin,  the  tenth  of  a  Franc. 

Decimo.  {a.)  The  tenth  part  of  the  Chilian  peso.  It  weighs  2*500 
grammes  of  silver,  "900  fine,  and  is  worth  half  a  franc,  or  rather 
more  than  4^d.  English. 

(6)  The  tenth  part  of  the  Venezolano.  It  consists  of  2*500 
grammes  of  silver,  '835  fine,  and  is  worth  46  centimes,  or  4\d. 
English. 

(c.)  The  tenth  part  of  the  peso  of  the  United  States  of  Columbia. 
It  weighs  2*500  grammes  of  silver,  '835  fine.  Hence,  although  its 
weight  is  exactly  proportional  to  that  of  the  peso,  it  is  a  mere  token 
coin  owing  to  its  inferior  fineness.     {See  Peso.) 

Decussis.  A  Roman  silver  coin,  marked  X.  Ten  asses,  same  as 
denarius. 

Defacing  of  Coins.  Coins  may  be  defaced  by  punching,  cutting, 
chpping,  sweating,  or  abrasion.  The  last  process  is  always  going 
on  while  a  coin  is  in  circulation,  {see  Abrasion  of  Coin)  and  so  long  as 
a  coin  is  not  reduced  beyond  a  prescribed  limit,  it  is  a  legal  tender. 
But  if  a  sovereign  be  punched,  or  cut,  or  clipped,  it  ceases  to  be  a 
legal  tender,  and  will  only  pass  for  its  value  as  bullion.  In  the 
Bank  of  England,  light  coins  are  only  partly  cut  through,  and  this 
is  sufficient  to  ensure  their  passage  to  the  melting-pot. 

Deferred  Annuities.  Annuities  the  enjoyment  of  which  is  deferred, 
sometimes  for  several  years,  at  others,  but  a  few  months.  When 
once  the  annuity  has  commenced  to  run,  it  may  be  perpetual,  or 
may  terminate  on  the  occurrence  of  some  event,  as  for  example, 
the  death  of  the  annuitant.  The  present  value  of  a  Deferred  Annuity 
depends  partly  on  the  length  of  time  that  must  elapse  before  pay- 
ment commences,  and  partly  on  the  contingency  of  its  ever  having 
to  be  paid  at  all ;  as  happens  when  the  proposed  annuitant  dies 
before  the  first  payment  becomes  due. 

Deferred  Bonds  and  Shares.  Deferred  Bonds  are  bonds  issued  by 
a  Government  or  by  a  company,  entitling  the  holder  to  a  gradually 
increasing  rate  of  interest,  till  the  interest  amount  to  a  certain 
specified  rate,  when  they  are  classed  as,  or  are  converted  into 
Active  Bonds. 

Deferred  Shares,  are  shares  issued  by  a  Trading  Company,  but 
not  entitling  the  holder  to  a  full  share  of  the  profits  of  the  com- 
pany, and  sometimes  to  none  at  all,  until  the  expiration  of  a  speci- 
fied time,  or  the  occurrence  of  some  event.  Founders'  Shares  in 
joint  stocik  companies  are  often  of  this  kind,  and  do  not  bear  inte- 
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rest  or  receive  profits  till  the  ordinary  shares  are  in  the  enjoyment  of 
a  given  annual  return. 

Deleg^dftion.    Latin,  deUgo,  delegare,  to  send  to  a  place,  to  assign  oyer  a  debt  to 
be  paid ;  whence  delegatio,  an  assignment  of  a  debt. 

A  letter  or  other  instrument  employed  by  bankers  for  the  transfer 
of  a  debt  or  credit,  with  a  view  to  economize  the  use  of  Bills  of  Ex- 
change, Cheques,  and  other  instruments  which  require  a  stamp. 
Letters  of  Credit  are  mostly  simple  Delegations,  and  thousands  of 
claims  are  daily  discharged,  by  a  written  order,  requesting  the  re- 
quired sum  to  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  claimant,  or  that  a 
certain  account  may  be  debited  with  the  sum.  The  examples 
given  at  foot  are  familiar  to  all  engaged  in  London  business,  and 
are  fair  illustrations  of  the  different  kinds  of  documents  which  have 
been  known  as  Delegations  from  the  time  of  the  Romans.  As  the 
stamp  duty  is  evaded  by  the  use  of  these  forms,  they  are  much  em- 
ployed by  merchants  and  bankers  well-known  to  each  other,  and 
very  frequently  they  pass  from  one  department  of  the  same  house 
to  another.  But  they  are  wanting  in  validity  as  negotiable  instru- 
ments, ])artly  from  the  absence  of  the  stamp,  and  partly  because  of 
their  vagueness.  At  the  same  time,  this  vagueness  and  non-negoti- 
ability, add  to  their  value  for  that  particular  purpose  on  which 
they  are  employed;  as  they  are  useful  only  to  that  particular  person 
or  firm  for  whose  service  they  are  intended. 

Delegation  in  Form  of  Letter  of  Credit. 

To  Messrs.  Beeg  &  Co.,  Berlin. 

Please  bold  at  tbe  disposal  of  Mr.   Brown  the  sum  of  Ten 
Thousand  Marks,  and  debit  the  same  as  per  advice. 

John  "Whitakee. 
London,  Sept.  28,  1879. 


Delegation  in  Form  of  Debit  Note, 
ITo.  2487. 
The  Continental  Bank,  Lombard  Street, 

Debit  Foreign  Coupon  a/c  the  sum  of  Eighty-Three  Pounds 
for  sundry  coupons  left  hy  B.  B.  and  Co. 

^33^  For  the  Company, 

EoBEET  PeiS-CE. 

This  form  is  very  vagne,  and  would  be  of  no  use  to  any  one  but 
the^party  who  left  the  coupons.    The  signature  is  that  df  a  janior 
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Delegation  in  Form  of  Credit  Note. 

To  the  Cashiers  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

Credit  Messrs.  Martin  and  Co. 
on  a/c  of  Messrs.  Holz  and  Stein 

£17  6«.  8<f. 
Dividend  Pay  Office,  30  Aug.  1878. 

This  form  of  Delegation  is  issaed  by  a  department  of  tlie  Bank  of 
England,  and  is  addressed  to  the  officers  of  another  department  of 
the  same  Bank. 

Delegation  in  Form  of  a  Remittance  to  a  Foreign  Country. 
Londres,  17  Oct.,  1870.  In  1,000. 

A  vue  payer  par  le  present  cheque  a  I'order  de  M.,  P.,  Q.  &  Co. 
■  la  Eomme  de  Mille  Feakcs  a  valoir  sur  les  lends  portes 

au  credit  de  notre  compte  arec  ou  sans  avis  de  B.  C.  and  Co. 

To  Messrs.  N.  M  &  Co.,  Bordeaux. 

The  term  Delegation  is  also  used  in  French  in  the  sense  of  a 
Share  Certificate.  The  following  form  is  found  on  certain  Suez 
Canal  Shares  assigned  to  the  Egyptian  Government. 

Delegations  de  Coupons  d* Actions  de  la  Compagnie  Univ.  du  Canal 

de  Suez. 

Ces  Coupons  au  nombre  de  8,883,100  proviennenf  de  176,602 
Actions  appartenant  au  Gouvernement  Egyptien. 
Delegation  in  French  is  used  also  in  the  sense  of  "  proxy.*' 

Delivery,  For.  When  the  price  of  Consols  or  other  Stocks  is 
quoted  "  for  delivery"  it  usually  means  that  such  stock  is  to  be 
paid  for  and  delivered  on  the  day  when  the  bargain  is  stnick,  and 
that  the  settlement  is  not  to  be  deferred  to  the  fortnightly  account. 
(See  For  Account.)  The  same  expression  is  also  used  to  distinguish 
a  bona  fide  sale  of  stock,  from  a  mere  speculative  sale,  in  which 
latter  case,  there  is  no  intention  to  '*  deliver"  the  stock,  but  to  take 
the  profit  or  pay  the  loss  when  the  settling  day  arrives. 

Delivery  Order.  A  written  or  printed  document,  entitling  any 
person  therein  named,  or  the  k^al  holder  thereof,  to  the  delivery 
of  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandize  of  the  value  ot  forty  shillings,  or 
upwards,  lying  in  any  dock,  port,  wharf,  or  warehouse ;  this  docu- 
ment must  be  signed  by  the  owner  of  the  goods,  or  by  some  one  on 
his  behalf,  upon  the  sale  or  transfer  of  the  property  named  therein. 
The  duty  on  a  *'  delivery  order''  is  paid  by  means  of  a  penn^  stamp, 
which  must  be  cancelled  by  the  person  who  executes  or  issues  it. 
Delivery  orders,  like  dock  warrants,  are  often  deposited  with  bankers 
as  6e<;urity  for  money  advanced  thereon. 
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Demand.    Latin,  mando,  wandare,  to  enjoin,  to  entrust.    French,  demander,  to 
ask,  to  have  need  of. 

The  origin  or  cause  of  value.  Human  needs  give  rise  to  a  desire 
for  some  commodity;  if  the  person  desiring  that  commodity  has 
anything  of  equal  value  to  give  in  exchange  for  it,  and  wishes  to 
make  the  exchange,  a  "  demand"  for  the  commodity  arises  :  if  he 
have  nothing  to  give  in  exchange  for  it,  the  mere  desire  does  not 
amount  to  a  "  demand."  Hence  the  meaning  of  "  demand"  is  a 
desire  in  the  mind  of  some  one  who  has  something  he  is  anxious  to 
give  in  exchange  for  the  thing  desired. 

Demonetization.  From  the  Latin  moneta,  coin,  or  money,  and  de  with  a  privative 
force.    French  demonetiser. 

By  Demonetization  is  meant  the  removal  of  certain  coins  from 
the  rank  of  legal  tender  to  that  of  mere  token  money.  Germany, 
Holland,  and  the  United  States  have  treated  their  silver  coinage 
in  this  way  within  the  last  few  years,  and  the  action  on  the  part 
of  those  States,  is  commonly  thought  to  be  one  of  the  efficient 
causes  of  the  much-talked  of  depreciation  of  silver;  which  has 
varied  in  price  from  Q2d.  to  49d  per  ounce. 

Demurrage.    French,   demeurer,  to  dwell,    remain,  stop;    demeure    (in    law) 
signifies  delai/  ;  mettre  en  demeure,  to  demand  in  due  form  of  law. 

The  idea  which  lies  at  the  base  of  all  cases  of  demurrage  is  that  of 
delay,  stopping,  or  staying,  but  in  the  application  of  the  term 
to  business  affairs,  it  has  acquired  rather  divergent  meanings. 

Thus,  Demurrage  is  the  allowance  of  l^d.  per  oz.  made  to  the 
Bank  of  England  in  exchanging  coins  or  notes  for  bullion.  The 
metallic  value  of  standard  gold  is  £3  17s.  lO^d.  per  oz.  At 
the  Bank  of  England  £'3  17s.  9d.  is  given  for  it  without  any  delay. 
If  it  were  taken  to  the  mint  there  would  be  a  delay  of  some  days 
before  it  could  be  converted  into  coin.  The  difference  oil\d.  per  oz., 
by  which  this  delay  is  avoided,  is  called  demurrage. 

Demurrage  is  also  a  payment  made  by  anyone  who  charters  a 
vessel,  and  afterwards  causes  it  to  be  delayed  in  port  after  the 
proper  time  for  leaving. 

Denarius.       From  Latin,   deni,  ten  ;  denarius,  consisting  of  ten  ;    hence,  a  coin 

consisting  of  ten  units.   (See  As.) 

A  Eoman  silver  coin,  marked  X.  [10  assi  or  asses],  value  8d. ;  it 

was  lowered  both  in  weight  and  value  from  time  to  time,  and  became 

at  length  in  law  Latin  what  we  now  call  a  penny,  thus  giving  the 

origin  of  the  d  in  our  familiar  £  s.  d. 

Denaro.     Italian  money  of  account,  value  of  y^  a  penny.     Also  in 
Tuscany,  12  Denari=l  Boldo=|£?. 

Denier.    A  French  copper  coin,  the  twelfth  part  of  a  sou.    The  name 

was  once  well  known  in  several   European  countries,  but  is  now 

rapidly  disappearing  from  all. 

Deposits.     Latin,  de,  and  pono,  I  put  or  place ;    depositum,  something  put  into 

one's  charge. 

A  deposit  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the  term  is  anything  placed 
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in  the  custody  of  an  individual  or  of  a  company  either  for  the  sake 
of  safety,  or  as  a  security,  or  with  the  desire  of  obtaining  interest  on 
it.  The  term  is  more  restricted  in  its  use  in  commerce,  and  bears 
two  or  three  technical  interpretations. 

(a)  Deposits  of  money  are  sometimes  received  by  commercial 
companies  with  a  view  to  employ  it  in  their  business.  Interest  of 
varying  amounts  will  be  given  on  deposits  of  this  kind,  according 
as  the  deposit  is  subject  to  withdrawal  at  a  week's,  or  month's, 
or  six  months'  notice. 

(6)  Deposits  of  Bonds,  Share  Certificates,  and  other  negotiable 
instruments,  are  often  deposited,  for  the  sake  of  safety,  with  a 
merchant,  or  banker,  in  exchange  for  which  a  "deposit  receipt"  is 
given.  When  deposits  of  this  kind  are  made  the  depositor  usually 
pays  a  commission,  or  some  other  form  of  remuneration  for  the 
trouble  and  expense  of  their  custody. 

(c)  Similar  documents  are  frequently  placed  in  the  hands  of 
merchants  and  bankers  as  a  security  for  loans  made  to  the  depositors. 
In  these  cases,  the  deposit  is  made  at  the  time  the  loan  is  advanced, 
and  withdrawn  when  the  loan  is  repaid. 

(d)  But  the  most  important  of  •'  Deposits "  are  those  which 
technically  bear  this  name  among  bankers ;  and  they  merit  the 
more  consideration  from  the  fact,  that  the  want  of  knowledge  on 
this  point  often  leads  to  egregiously  fallacious  deductions.  AVhen 
on  one  side  of  a  banker's  periodical  balance  sheet  there  appears  the 
item — 

Deposits  £20,560,000. 
the  inference  made  by  the  uninitiated  is  that  so  much  actual  money 
has  been  deposited  in  the  bank  by  its  customers,  and  that  the  bank 
has  this  amount  of  money  to  lend.  It  will  often  happen  that  when 
deposits  stand  at  the  figure  above  quoted,  the  actual  available  cash 
would  not  amount  to  one-tenth  that  sum,  and  yet  be  amply  suflficient 
to  meet  every  probable  demand ;  and  the  reason  is  this  : — The 
business  of  a  bank  consists  largely  in  the  purchase  of  commercial 
bills  with  a  view  to  profit.  These  bills,  when  bought,  are  paid  for, 
not  with  money,  but  by  an  entry  in  the  banker's  books  to  the 
credit  of  the  customer  who  sells  the  bills.  It  is  this  "  entry  to  the 
credit  of  the  customer,"  or  more  shortly  this  "  Credit"  that  is 
technically  called  a  Deposit,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  case  it  is  at 
once  seen,  that  the  number  of  deposits  shows  very  fairly  the  amouyit 
of  business  done  by  the  bank,  but  is  no  indication  whatever  of  the 
money  actually  in  hand.  Of  course,  some  of  the  Credits  in  a 
banker's  books  are  given  in  exchange  for  Cash  as  well  as  for  Bills. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  to  these  Credits  the  term  "  Deposits  "  is  applied, 
and  not  to  the  cash  itself. 

(e)  There  is  an  important,  distinction  to  be  made  between  what 
a  customer  places  in  his  bank  to  his  Current  Account,  and  what  he 
places  there  on  Deposit,  although  it  is  common  for  j)eople  to  call, 
m  a  vague  unmeaning  way,  everything  a  "  deposit  "  which  is 
carried  to  a  bank.  What  a  customer  takes  to  a  bank  and  places  to 
the  credit  of  his  Current  Account  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  sold 
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to  the  banker  in  excliange  for  credit,  and  the  cnstomer  loses  all 
claim  to  it,  all  control  over  it.  If  the  bank  stopped  payment,  and 
went  into  liquidation,  the  cnstomer  conld  only  recover  a  ino  rata 
distribution  of  the  assets,  like  an  ordinary  creditor  in  any  other 
case  of  bankruptcy.  But  i£  he  has  placed  bonds,  or  bills,  or 
bullion  at  the  bank  on  deposit,  simply  for  safe  keeping  or  as 
security  for  a  loan,  these  deposits  would  be  placed  in  a  totally 
different  category  from  those  which  went  to  his  current  account, 
and  would  form  no  part  of  the  assets  of  the  bank,  nor  could 
they  be  applied  to  its  liquidation.  The  one  is  a  Venditum  or  Sale, 
the  other  a  Dejjositum,  or  Deposit. 

Depositum.    Latin,  depositum,  something  committed  or  entrusted  to  the  care  of 
any  one.    French,  depot. 

A  term  used  in  Roman  law  signifying  that  the  commodity  de- 
posited was  is  due  course  to  be  returned  in  specie ;  i.e.,  the  thing 
itself  was  to  be  returned.  Goods  deposited  in  wharfs,  docks,  and 
warehouses  are  of  this  nature,  and  are  thus  distinguished  from 
money, notes,  and  hills,  which  are  of  the  nature  of  the  thing  called 
by  the  Eomans  Mutuum,  which  became  the  absolute  property  of  the 
person  holding  them,  and  for  which  he  paid,  or  gave  in  return, 
property  of  equal  value.     (See  Mutuum.) 

Deposit  "Warrant.  An  acknowledgement,  receipt,  or  certificate  show- 
ing that  certain  commodities  have  been  deposited  in  a  certain  place 
for   safe  keeping,  as  security  for  a  loan,  or  some  other  defined 

.    purpose.     They  are  of  two  kinds  : — 

(1)  Special  Beposit  Warrant,  such  as  bills  of  lading,  pawn  tickets, 
dock  warrants,  certificates  of  deposits,  which  entitle  the  holder  to 
claim  certain  specific  goods,  and  not  merely  others  of  equal  value  in 
exchange  for  them.  Documents  of  this  kind  unless  fraudulently 
issued,  are  among  the  best  of  securities,  as  they  are  always  based 
on  articles  of  value,  and  cannot  be  issued  in  excess  of  the  goods 
actually  deposited. 

(2)  General  Deposit  Warrant.  A  warrant  of  this  kind  does  not 
require  that  certain  specific  goods  shall  be  delivered  up  in  exchange 
for  it.  Still  less  when  the  deposit  consists  of  money  is  it  expect-ed 
that  any  specific  coins  shall  be  delivered.  Hence  contracts,  pro- 
missory notes,  bills,  &c.,  may  be  paid  by  any  coins  which  constitute 
a  legal  tender  ;  and  warrants  for  the  delivery  of  coal,  corn,  pig  iron, 
are  legally  met  by  the  delivery  of  these  commodities  of  the  required 
quality  and  value,  and  may  be  the  same  as  those  actually  deposited 
or  not.  If,  however,  there  be  any  clause  in  a  contract  or  warrant 
which  states  that  certain  articles  named  therein  shall  be  delivered 
and  none  other,  the  warrant  becomes  Special,  and  is  no  longer 
General,  even  though  the  deposit  consist  of  coins,  as  may  very  well 
happen  in  the  case  of  a  collection  of  coins,  illustrating  the  monetary 
systems  of  the  world,  or  the  coinage  of  some  particular  portion  of 

,  English  history.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  distinction 
between  a  General  and  a  Special  Warrant  is  very  important,  and 
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the  non-observance  of  that  distinction  may  possibly  lead  to  unplea- 
sant consequences. 

Depreciation.    Latin,  de,  down ;  pretium,  value,  or  price ;  depretio,  deprctiate, 
to  value  at  a  low  rate,  to  despise. 

This  term  is  often  confounded  with  Behasement,  especially  •when 
used  with  reference  to  the  coinage.  But  debasement  is  the  wilful 
act  of  a  dishonest  Government,  or  of  dishonest  persons  ;  while  depre- 
ciation whether  of  coin,  bullion,  or  commodities  is  usually  altogether 
beyond  human  control.  As  the  price,  or  value,  of  a  thing  is  the 
ratio  in  which  that  thing  exchanges  for  some  other  thing,  itns  obvious 
that  if  any  one  commodity  becomes  unusually  abundant  in  the 
market,  the  ratio  in  which  it  exchanges  with  all  other  commodities 
is  altered,  and  the  same  may  be  said  if  the  supply  be  abnormally 
scant.  When,  in  the  course  of  these  fluctuations,  the  quantity  of 
any  commodity  given  in  exchange  is  greater  than  usual,  the  value 
of  that  commodity  is  said  to  be  depreciated. 

Depreciation  in  commerce  is  mostly  understood  t<rtiave  reference  to 
the  diminished  value  of  coins,  of  bullion,  or  of  a  paper  currency. 
The  most  notable  case  of  depreciationin  modern  times  is  that  of  silver 
coin  and  bullion.  Silver,  which  a  few  years  ago  was  worth,  when 
measured  in  gold,  about  sixty  pence  per  ounce,  is  now  only  worth  fifty 
pence ;  this  diminution  in  value  has  arisen  from  the  large  quantity 
thrown  on  the  market  through  the  disuse  of  it  as  a  legal  tender  iu 
Germany  and  one  or  two  other  States,  while  large  supplies  came 
over  from  America,  for  which  there  was  no  corresponding  demand. 

Paper  Money  is  liable  to  stiJl  greater  fluctuations  in  value,  owing 
to  the  facility  with  which  it  can  be  manufactured,  and  made  by  law 
a  legal  tender. 

The  different  forms  of  Bank  Notes  and  State  Notes  illustrate  very 
clearly  the  nature  of  Depreciation,  varying  as  they  do  from  perfect 
security  to  almost  utter  worthlessness. 

I.  Bank  Notes  would  be  considered _pe)/ec<Zi/  safe  from  depreciation 
if  issued  only  against  an  equivalent  amount  of  Bullion  held  in 
reserve  by  the  issuer.     No  banks  issue  notes  of  this  kind. 

II.  Bank  Notes  are  considered  practically  safe  when  issued 
partly  against  bullion  held  by  the  issuer,  and  partly  against  Govern- 
ment or  other  undoubted  securities.  Bank  of  England  Notes  are 
chiefly  of  this  kind,  and  they  pass  from  hand  to  hand  as  readily  as 
hard  cash,  that  is,  they  are  not  depreciated. 

III.  Bank  Notes  or  State  Notes  are  depreciated  in  value  when 
issued  against  a  small  reserve  of  bullion,  but  resting  on  the  credit 
of  the  country  issuing  them,  and  the  good  faith  of  the  Government. 
Austrian  paper  florms,  and  Russian  paper  roubles  are  of  this  kind, 
and  in  a  more  marked  degree  the  Turkish  caimes  lately  issued  in 
such  enormous  quantities,  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  Russo- 
Turkish  war. 

IV.  State  Notes  issued  against  little  or  no  bullion  reserve,  and 
under  the  guarantee  of  an  unstable  Government,  French  Assignats 
of  a  former  day,  and  the  Confederate  Notes  of  more  recent  times  are 
examples  of  depreciation  amounting  almost  to  worthlessness. 
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Dime.  A  silver  coin  cun-ent  in  the  United  States,  value  10  cents, 
or  ^ji  of  a  dollar;  weighs  38'4  grains;  fineness  "900;  value,  nearly  Md, 
{4'7'65M.). 

Dinar.  The  unit  of  value  and  of  account  in  Servia.  It  consists  of 
6  grammes  of  gold  y^  fine,  and  is  therefore  identical  in  value  with 
the  French  franc.    It  is  divided  into  100  paras. 

Dinero.  The  tenth  part  of  the  Peruvian  sol,  represented  by  a  silver 
coin  worth  4.7578cZ.  (4f  cZ.  English).  It  consists  of  2|  grammes  of 
silver  '900  fine. 

Discount.  A  deduction  made  in  the  payment  of  a  bill  or  settle- 
ment of  an  account.  In  the  discounting  of  bills  (the  method  in 
which  bankers'  advances  are  usually  made),  the  profits  are  obviously 
greater  than  when  interest  at  the  same  rate  is  charged  ;  inasmuch 
as  interest  is  paid  at  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  which  money  is 
advanced,  whereas  the  discount  is  subtracted  at  the  beginning  of 
the  term.  Thus,  if  £100  be  lent  out  at  6  per  cent,  interest  the 
lender  will  receive  at  the  end  of  the  year  £105 — that  is,  £5  for  the 
use  of  £100.  But  if  the  borrower  accept  a  bill  for  £100,  and  the 
banker  discounts  it  at  5  per  cent,  the  banker  will  give  £95  only,  and 
will  acquire  a  two-fold  advantage,  (1)  he  will  get  £5  for  the  use  of  £95 
instead  of  £100  as  in  the  former  case,  and  (2)  he  wiU  have  the  £5 
to  trade  with  for  a  whole  year  ;  this  at  5  per  cent,  is  equivalent  to 
adding  another  5  shillings  to  the  interest. 

In  discounting  foreign  Bills  of  Exchange  the  course  adopted  is 
somewhat  different  from  that  in  use  for  Inland  Bills.  Instead  of 
making  a  deduction  from  the  amount  given  for  a  discounted  bill,  it 
is  the  usual  practice  to  give  a  different  rate  of  exchange.  To  take 
a  simple  case,  suppose  it  is  desired  to  discount  a  three  months  bill 
in  Paris  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum.  Let  the  current  rate 
of  exchange  for  three  months  bills  be  F.25'45,  the  purchaser  of  the 
bill  will  then  receive  F.25'45  centimes  for  every  pound  at  the  end 
of  3  months.  If  he  wishes  to  discount  the  bill,  at  the  rate  of  4  per 
cent  per  annum,  and  to  obtain  cash  for  it  immediately,  he  will  sell 
it  at  the  rate  of  F.25'20  centimes  to  the  pound,  that  is,  he  will  give 
up  25  centimes  in  each  25  francs  (roughly),  which  is  1  per  cent,  for 
the  three  months  or  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  this  represents  the 
discount  at  which  he  sells  the  bill. 

To  discount  news  or  intelligence,  a  cant  phrase  much  used  in 
City  circles,  is  to  anticipate  or  expect  such  intelligence,  and  then  act 
as  though  it  had  already  arrived.  The  common  result  of  discount- 
ing news  is,  to  find  that  when  it  actually  arrives,  the  markets  take 
a  turn  the  very  opposite  of  what  might  be  expected  to  follow  as  a 
consequence  of  such  news. 

Disconnt,  To  To  discount  a  bill  or  note  is  to  buy  from  the  holder 
of  it  the  right  to  receive  the  money  due  upon  it. 

Dishonour.     See  Notice  of  Dishonour. 

Dividend.    Latin,  dividendwn,  something  to  be  diyided. 
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The  sum  periodically  payable  as  interest  on  loans,  debentures,  &c. 
or  that  periodically  distributed  as  profit  on  the  capital  of  a  railway 
or  other  company.  The  sum  to  be  divided  is  broken  up  into  as 
many  portions  as  there  are  bondholders  or  shareholders  to  claim 
them,  and  the  fractional  part  falling  to  each  holder,  bears  the  same 
proportion  to  the  whole  dividend  as  the  amount  of  stock  or  shares 
he  holds,  bears  to  the  whole  capital  from  which  the  dividend  is 
derived.  These  fractional  parts  therefore  are  more  properly  called 
"quotients,"  but  the  tenn  is  never  used  in  this  connection.  Bond- 
holders are  never  said  to  receive  their  quotients  of  the  dividend  or 
profit  due  to  them  in  respect  of  their  holdings,  though  this  would  be 
the  correct  term  to  use,  but  they  are  always  said,  though  incorrectly, 
to  receive  their  "  dividends,'^  and  the  process  of  paying  them  is  called, 
in  banks  and  other  oflSces,  the  "payment  of  dividends."  This 
inaccurate  mode  of  expression  has  obtained  such  wide  currency, 
that  no  mistakes  are  likely  to  arise  from  its  use,  so  that  it  is  not 
likely,  even  were  it  desirable,  that  the  practice  should  be  interfered 
with. 

Dobbeltdaler.— The  silver  double  daler  of  Denmark,  value  192 
skilling,  or  45.  i^d.  sterling. 

Doblon  or  Doubloon.  Literally  a  "  double  one"  referring  to  the 
monetary  unit  of  value,  and  more  particularly  in  Spain  to  the 
douhle-jpistole.  The  name  is  now  used  in  several  of  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  colonies  without  reference  to  its  meaning,  and  is  applied 
to  coins  of  very  different  values,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
most  important  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  in  working  the 
exchanges. 

(a.)  The  Isabella  doubloon  (Doblon  d'Isabel)  still  circulating  in 
Spain  (value  100  reals  or  5  dollars)  weighs  8'3865  grammes  of  gold, 
•900  fine,  worth  £1  Os.  I^d.  sterling  (247-839£i.)  Several  doubloons 
have  been  used  in  Spain  at  ditierent  times,  varying  greatly  in 
value,  but  the  one  above  described  has  taken  their  place  in  the 
currency,  and  the  old  ones  pass  at  a  valuation. 

(6.)  The  Gold  Doblon  of  Chili  weighing  7'626  grammes,  '900  fine, 
value  5  Chilian  dollars,  or  18s.  8'95(i. 

(c.)  The  Doblon  of  Mexico  (the  Gold  Onza)  value  16  dollars,  weighs 
27067  grammes  or  4177  Troy  grains,  '875  fine,  worth  £3  4s.  Sd, 
sterling. 

(a.)  The  Doubloon  of  Bolivia  is  the  same  in  weight  and  fineness 
as  that  of  Chili,  as  fixed  by  the  monetary  laws  of  January,  1851, 
and  October,  1870. 

Dobrao  or  Dobra.  A  Portuguese  gold  coin  valued  at  12,800  reis,  or 
£2  16s.  lOtZ.  sterling.  It  is  no  longer  current,  but  passes  at  a 
valuation. 

Dock  Warrant.  A  Dock  "Warrant  is  a  kind  of  receipt  given  by  the 
owner  of  a  Dock  in  return  for  goods  deposited  ^vith  nim.  It  passes 
freely  from  hand  to  hand  like  a  Bill  of  Exchange,  but  differs  from 
it  precisely  in  the  same  particulars  as  does  a  b2i  of  Lading.    {See 
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Bill  of  Lading.)    They  are  often  deposited  with  bankers  as  security 
for  money  advanced  by  way  of  loan. 

Doit,     {a.)  A  Hindostan  copper  coin,  120  to  a  rupee. 

(b.)  A  Dutch  coin  (called  also  Butt),  value  160th  part  of  a 
guilder,  about  ^  of  a  farthing,  English.  Hence  the  provincial 
expression  of  contempt  "  Not  worth  a  doit" 

Dolla.r.  The  word  dollar  is  a  corruption  of  the  German  thaler,  low  German, 
daJiler ;  Danish,  daler ;  and  the  Itahan,  tallero.  All  these  forms 
were  derived  from  Joachini  s-thal,  a  town  in  Bohemia  where  the 
Count  of  Schlick,  in  1518,  coined  some  excellent  pieces  in  silver,  one 
ounce  in  weight.  From  the  name  of  the  town  came  the  regular 
adjective  Joachim' s-thaler,  which  was  applied  to  the  above-named 
coins,  as  well  as  that  of  Schlicken-thaler.  Hence  Joachim' s-thaler 
pieces  first  was  contracted  into  Joachitri  s-thalers,  and  this  again 
into  thalers.    The  subsequent  modifications  were  easy  and  obvious. 

The  dollar  is  a  favourite  coin,  and  under  different  names  is  found 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  globe.  In  many  cases  where  the  name 
is  different  (as  in  inastrc,  ijeso,  sol),  the  value  is  nearly  the  same, 
while  in  others  where  the  name  is  the  same,  the  value  is  widely 
different  (as  the  dollar  of  the  United  States,  4s.  2jd.,  and  the  dollar 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  2s.  Id.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  principal 
dollars  in  circulation,  with  the  data  requisite  for  a  comparison  of 
values. 

(a.)  The  new  Gold  dollar  of  the  United  States,  first  struck  in 
1870,  weighs  25*8  grains,  '900  fine,  and  is  worth  4s.  l'316d.  sterling. 
It  is  divided  into  dimes,  cents.,  and  mils.  The  gold  pieces  of  3 
dollars  and  2}  dollars  (the  Quarter  Eagle)  are  of  the  same  fineness, 
and  are  proportional  in  weight. 

The  Silver  dollar  of  the  United  States  (1870)  weighs  412'5  grains, 
or  26.7295  grammes,  '900  fine.  Taking  the  value  of  fine  gold  to  that  of 
fine  silver  as  Ibh  to  1,  the  value  of  the  silver  dollar  is  rather  greater 
than  that  of  gold,  namely  b0'868d.  At  16  to  1  it  is  almost  exactly 
equal  to  the  gold  dollar. 

By  the  Coinage  Act  of  the  United  States  Congress  of  1873,  gold 
was  made  the  standard  of  monetary  value,  and  the  gold  dollar  the 
legal  unit — all  silver  coins  being  thus  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
token  money.     {See  Trade  Dollar.) 

{b.)  The  Silver  dollar  is  the  unit  of  value  in  Mexico.  It  consists 
of  silver  '900  fine,  and  is  well  known  in  all  those  parts  of  the  world 
which  trade  with  Europe  and  America.  It  weighs  27'067  grammes, 
or  41 7' 7  grains  troy,  and  is  worth  4s.  3ld.  sterling.  The  coinage 
of  Mexico  is  somewhat  rough  and  irregular :  some  silver  dollars  con- 
tain gold  in  sufficient  quantities  to  pay  for  extraction  :  others  are 
rather  superior  in  fineness  to  the  legal  standard,  but  generally  they 
bear  a  good  name,  and  pass  almost  everywhere  at  their  full  nominal 
value. 

(c)  The  unit  of  value  in  Gibraltar,  worth  4s.  2d.  sterling,  and  is 
sometimes  divided  into  12  reals,  and  sometimes  into  100  cents.  The 
revenues  of  the  garrison  are  kept  in  sterling. 

{d.)  The  old  unit  of  value  in  the  Ionian  Islands  before  the  intro- 
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duction  of  tlie  Frencn  system  into  Greece  in  1872.    It  was  divided 
into  100  oboli,  and  was  worth  in  English  4:s.  2d. 

(fi.)  The  unit  of  value  in  Canada,  represented  by  paper  only, 
Canada  having  no  coinage  of  its  own,  and  fixed  at  a  par  value  of 
45.  2d.  English. 

(/.)  The  Spanish  dollar,  now  called  also  the  piastre,  is  one-fifth 
of  the  Gold  doblon  d'Isabol,  giving  for  the  value  of  the  Spanish 
dollar  in  gold,  49*478f?.  sterling. 

The  Silver  dollar,  or  Duro,  weighs  25*960  grammes,  *900  fine,  and 
is  worth  49'403(:Z.  sterling. 

The  dollar  or  piastre  is  used  in  the  quotation  of  the  foreign 
exchanges,  but  accounts  are  kept  in  pesetas,  each  peseta  being 
equal  to  the  franc. 

1  dollar  =  2  escudos  =  5  pesetas. 

ig.)  The  dollar  of  Central  America  (Guatemala,  San  Salvado, 
Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Eica),  is  represented  by  the  French 
five-franc  piece,  and  is  therefore  worth  4<7'lj80d. 

(7i.)  The  dollar  or  thaler  of  Hamburg  is  a  silver  coin  valued  at 
2|  marks  courant  or  3b'^2d.  sterling.     {See  Thaler  of  Hamburg.) 

(i.)  The  Specie  dollar  of  Norway  or  Species  daler,  consists  of 
28*893  grammes  of  silver,  '875  fine,  and  is  worth  nearly  4s.  b^d. 
sterling  (53-46f?.). 

(h.)  The  Rix  dollar  of  Sweden,  or  Rigsdaler  weighs  8*502  grammes 
of  silver,  *750  fine,  worth  13'483c?.  sterling. 

{I.)  The  Rix  dollar  of  Denmark,  or  Rigdaler  weighs  14447  grms. 
of  silver,  '875  fine,  and  is  worth  26'7S0d.  sterling. 

(ni.)  The  dollar  of  Peru  is  now  called  the  sol.     {See  Sol.) 

(n.)  The  dollar  of  Chili  is  now  called  the  peso.     {See  Peso.) 

(o.)  The  new  dollar  of  Uruguay  is  now  called  the  patacon.  {See 
Pafacon.) 

{p.)  The  dollar  of  Bolivia  when  of  the  full  legal  weight  and  fine- 
ness, is  worth  4s.  2d.  English.  But  the  coinage  of  Bolivia  has  been 
so  debased,  that  taking  metal  for  metal,  it  is  scarcely  worth  3s.  Id. 

{q.)  The  dollar  of  New  Granada  is  identical  in  weight  and  fine- 
ness with  the  French  five-franc  piece,  and  is  called  the  peso.  {See 
Peso.) 

(r.)  The  dollar  of  the  Argentine  Republic  is  now  called  the 
patacon,  and  is  represented  by  papei'  only  ;  and  therefore  furnishes 
no  data  available  for  estimating  the  rate  of  exchange. 

(s.)  The  dollar  of  Arabia,  the  Mocha  dollar,  or  piastre,  is  valued 
at  "is.  hd.  Since  100  Spanish  piastres  exchange  for  I2I-3  Arabian 
piastres,  the  exact  value  in  exchange  is  1  piastre  =  40.82t?.  It  is 
divided  into  80  caveers  or  cavears. 

There  are  several  other  countries  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  America 
besides  those  above  named,  where  the  principal  unit  of  account  is 
the  dollar,  but  it  is  not  represented  by  any  coinage  of  their  own. 
The  best  coins  of  other  States  circulate  at  a  valuation,  and  the 
Mexican  dollar  especially  is  very  extensively  used. 

The  sign  $  now  so  generally  used  to  signify  a  dollar  is  commonly 
supposed  to  date  from  the  time  of  the  celebrated  Pillar  dollar  of 
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Spain.  This  dollar  was  known  as  the  Piece  of  Eight  (meaning 
eight  reals),  and  the  curved  poition  of  the  sign  is  a  rude  represen- 
tation of  the  figure  8.  Tho  two  vei-tical  strokes  are  thought  to  be 
emblematical  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  which  were  stamped  on  the 
coin  itself.     {See  Pillar  Dollar.) 

The  dollar  being  decimally  divided,  the  ordinary  decimal  notation 
is  sufficient  theoretically  for  all  requirements.  In  practice,  however, 
it  is  found  convenient  in  the  United  States  to  use  the  following 
modifications  of  it : 

$75.22|  cents. 

^  UK) 

$75.22.5 
all  of  which  mean  precisely  the  same  amount. 

Domiciled.     From  domus,  a  house. 

Made  payable  at  some  specified  house.  Thus  all  the  Brazilian 
Loans  are  said  to  be  domiciled  at  Messrs.  IS".  M.  Eothschild  &  Sons ; 
the  Russian  1850  Loan  at  Messrs.  Baring  Bros. ;  partly  because  they 
were  issued  respectively  by  those  houses,  and  partly  because  the 
half-yearly  interest  coupon  is  also  payable  there.  The  phrase  is 
also  used  in  reference  to  bills  payable  in  a  given  country,  as  "  bills 
domiciled  in  France,"  "  bills  domiciled  in  Germany,  &c.  &c. 

Doppia.  A  Papal  gold  coin,  value  135. ;  called  also  the  pistole.  Now 
superseded. 

Dore.     From  the  French  d'or,  of  gold;  whence  the  verb,  dorer,  to  gild,  and  the 

participle,  dore,  gilt  or  golden;  all  from  ihe  Latin  de-atcrare,  which, 

according  to  Littre,  signides  to  spread  over  with  gold. 

JDore  silver  is  silver  mixed  with  gold  in  sufficient  quantity  to 

make  it  worth  ^ar^m^jf  or  refining.     One  part  of  gold  in  a  thousand 

of  the  mixed  metal  is  sufficient  to  pay  the  expense  of  the  process, 

and  to  leave  a  profit. 

Double  Standard.  lu  Economics,  the  phrase  "  Double  Standard"  is 
used  to  signify  a  "  Double  Standard  of  Monetary  Yalue."  It  implies 
the  existence  of  what  is  known  as  the  "  Gold  Standard"  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  "  Silver  Standard"  on  the  other.  Wherever  the 
Double  Standard  in  its  integrUy  is  in  use,  a  creditor  is  bound  to 
accept  payment  of  any  sum,  in  coins  of  either  of  the  metals,  gold  or 
silver,  which  the  debtor  may  choose  to  tender.  If  gold  is  scarce  and 
dear,  while  silver  is  plentiful  and  cheap,  the  debtor  will  pay  in  silver, 
and  for  the  time  being  Silver  becomes  the  Standard  of  Value ;  if 
silver  is  scarce  and  gold  plentiful,  Gold  will  be  made  the  medium  of 
payment,  and,  for  the  time  being,  the  Standard  of  Yalue.  This  by 
Gresham's  Law  of  the  Coinage  {ivhich  see)  is  inevitable.  Hence  it 
is  at  once  evident  that  the  term  "Double  Standard"  is  a  misnomer. 
It  may  be  called  an  "Alternative  Standard,"  but  at  any  given  time, 
there  is  but  one  Standard  of  value,  and  the  metal  adopted  at  the 
moment  as  the  Standard,  will  always  be  the  cheapest,  while  the 
other  is  bought  and  sold  like  any  other  commodity  or  will  be  used 
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to  make  payments  abroad,  thus  draining  the  country  of  that  par- 
ticular metal. 

The  phrase  above  used,  "in  its  integrity"  has  been  inserted 
advisedly.  For,  at  the  present  time,  there  is  scarcely  a  single  country 
in  which  the  Double  Standard  m  its  integrity  is  retained.  In  France, 
Italy,  and  other  countries  included  in  the  Monetary  Convention, 
and  which  profess  to  have  adopted  the  "  Double  Standard,"  a  check 
has  been  given  to  payments  in  Silver  by  the  refusal  on  the  part  of 
the  respective  Governments  to  coin  more  than  a  given  quantity  of 
silver  Five-franc  pieces  (the  only  coins  which  vvere  of  full  metallic 
value  before  the  recent  depreciation  of  silver,  and  which  are  now 
considerably  less  in  value  than  the  gold  Five-franc  piece),  as  it  was 
found  that  gold  was  rapidly  leaving  those  countries  for  payments 
abroad,  and  silver  was  accumulating  to  an  inconvenient  degree.  By 
this  restriction  of  the  silver  coinage,  the  Double  Standard  is  virtually 
suspended,  since  the  choice  of  the  legal  tender  is  no  longer  prac- 
ticable. Payments  may,  it  is  true,  be  still  made  in  silver  bars,  but 
they  will  only  be  valued  at  the  price  of  silver  current  for  the  day,  and 
not  at  the  fixed  rate  of  15|  parts  of^we  silver  for  one  part  of^ne  gold. 

Dra.chl)ia>.  The  Latinised  form  of  the  Greek  SpaxM,  drachme,  a  coin  divided  into 
six  obols.  Originally  it  was  written  Spayaa,  dragma,  which  signified  a 
handful,  and  appears  to  have  referred  to  the  six  obols  (spikes,  bars,  or 
wedges  of  metal)  which  made  a  "  handful." 

The  Drachma  is  the  unit  of  value  and  the  unit  of  account  in 
Greece.  In  virtue  of  the  Latin  Monetary  Convention  of  November, 
1878,  and  the  Greek  Monetary  Law  of  April  1867,  the  coinage  of 
Greece  was  assimilated  to  that  of  France,  the  drachma  having  the 
same  weight  and  fineness  as  those  of  the  franc.  It  is  divided  into 
100  le-pta,  the  lepton  consequently  being  the  equivalent  of  the 
centime.  The  multiples  of  the  drachma,  whether  in  gold  or 
silver,  are  all  now  struck  in  conformity  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Latin  Monetary  Convention,  so  that  the  coinage  of  Greece 
is  described  by  substituting  drachma  for  franc,  and  lepton  for 
centime  in  that  of  France  and  Belgium.    {See  Franc.) 

Draft. — A  written  order  for  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  addressed 
to  some  person  who  holds  money  in  trust,  or  who  acts  in  the 
capacity  of  agent  or  servant  of  the  drawer.  Documents  of  this  kind 
often  pass  between  one  department  of  a  bank  or  mercantile  house, 
to  some  other  department,  and  are  distinguished  from  Bills  of 
Exchange  and  Cheques,  in  not  being  drawn  upon  a  debtor. 

"  It  is  essential  to  the  character  of  a  hill,  that  it  should  bo 
addressed  to  a  person  who  owes  the  money  as  a  debtor.  If  the 
order  be  addressed  to  a  person  who  merely  holds  the  money  as  a 
Bcpositum,  as  a  Baillee,  or  Trustee,  or  Agent,  or  Servant  of  the 
writer,  it  is  not  a  Bill,  but  a  Draft ;  and  there  are  most  important 
economic  distinctions  between  the  two  instruments." — McLeod. 

Drain  of  Bullion. — By  a  Drain  of  Bullion  is  meant  the  flowing  away 
of  gold  and  silver  in  coins  or  in  bars,  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  l^ave 
insufficient  in  the  country  to  meet  the  requirements  of  trade.    This 
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is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to  a  commercial  people,  and 
the  right  understanding  of  the  cause  or  causes  of  a  "  drain  "  is 
essential  on  the  part  of  those  whose  business  it  is  to  remedy  the 
evils  arising  from  a  deficiency  of  the  precious  metals. 

The  circumstances  which  lead  to  the  transfer  of  bullion  from  one 
country  to  another  are  numerous  ;  but  there  are  three  which  exert 
a  paramount  influence,  and  which,  perhaps,  may  be  so  stated  as  to 
include  all  others  ;  these  are  : — 

I.  The  Relative  Indebtedness  of  the  Country  to  others  with  ivhich  it 
Trades. — When  imports  greatly  exceed  exports,  the  importing  country 
becomes  indebted  to  other  countries ;  the  difference  must  be  partly 
paid  in  coin  or  bnUion,  and  if  this  goes  on  for  any  length  of  time, 
the  drain  of  bullion  will  be  so  great  as  to  cause  a  serious  deficiency 
of  buUionin  the  country.  This  evil  tends  to  cure  itself  in  course  of 
time  (though,  perhaps,  not  till  after  serious  disturbances  to  trade 
have  resulted),  because  the  difficulty  of  selling  the  imported  goods 
would  induce  merchants  to  cease  buying.  But  this  cause  of 
"  a  drain  "  is  frequently  mixed  up  with  some  other  cause  or  causes, 
and  the  phenomenon  is  often  so  complicated  that  a  merchant  finds  it 
hard  to  say  to  what  the  monetary  disturbance  is  due. 

II.  A  Depreciated  Paper  Currency. — This  evil  has  not  been  felt 
in  England  for  many  years.  But  in  1810,  when  a  large  number  of 
inconvertible  bank  notes  were  in  circulation,  they  became  so  de- 
preciated that  £i  10s.  had  to  be  paid  for  an  ounce  of  standard  gold, 
whose  metaUic  value  was  £3  17s.  lO^d.  Again,  in  1813,  the  price 
of  gold  bullion,  when  paid  in  paper,  was  £5  10s.  per  ounce.  Since 
1823,  bank  notes  have  always  been  convertible  into  gold  on  presenta- 
tion at  the  Bank  of  England,  and,  therefore,  from  that  time, 
have  never  been  depreciated.  When  paper  money  is  thus  de- 
preciated, it  is  a  legal  tender  only  in  that  country  where  it  is  issued. 
All  payments  abroad  must  be  made  in  gold  or  silver.  Hence  the 
inevitable  "  drain." 

In  Turkey  during  the  last  few  years,  a  drain  of  bullion  has  been 
experienced  in  its  most  exaggerated  form.  For  100  Turkish  silver 
piastres,  as  much  as  620  paper  piastres  have  been  demanded.  The 
paper  currency  of  Turkey  has  been  therefore  almost  worthless,  and 
the  drain  of  the  precious  metals  has  been  so  absolute  that  a  coin  is 
scarcely  to  be  found  in  circulation  among  the  mass  of  the  lower  and 
middle  classes — with  what  result  to  Turkey  herself,  is  only  too  well 
known.  Russia,  Austria,  Italy,  the  United  States,  and  many  other 
countries,  have  suffered  in  the  same  way,  though  in  a  minor  degree, 
but  all  severely  enough  to  make  them  long  for  a  return  to  specie 
payments,  and  a  more  healthy  condition  of  the  national  finance. 

III.  A  Lower  Rate  of  Interest  for  Money  than  prevails  in 
Neighbou7-ing  Countries. — Whenever  the  rate  of  interest  paid  for 
the  loan  of  money,  or  the  rate  at  which  bills  are  discounted  in 
two  different  countries  differs  considerably,  it  becomes  profitable  to 
send  bullion  to  that  country  where  the  interest  (or  discount)  is 
highest.  The  ordinary  competition  between  the  dealers  then  causes 
it  to  flow  from  that  country  where  the  rate  is  low,  towards  that 
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where  it  is  high.  This  process  went  on  in  London  after  the  panic 
of  1866,  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  Bank  rate  of  discount  was 
pushed  up  till  it  reached  10  per  cent.,  and  even  then  the  drain  was 
not  checked.  But  the  paper  currency  of  England  was  not  dejweciated  ; 
owing  to  the  simultaneous  withdrawal  of  notes  with  the  drain  of 
bullion,  paper  money  was  rather  appreciated,  and  the  suspension 
of  the  Act  of  184;4  enabled  the  bank  to  issue  a  large  supj^ly  of 
paper  money,  and  then  the  demand  for  gold  abated. 

The  actual  difference  between  the  Kate  of  Interest  (or  Discount) 
in  two  countries,  which  suffices  to  set  bullion  flowing  from  one  to 
the  other,  depends  partly  on  the  distance  and,  partly  on  the  means 
of  transmittmg  metals  from  one  country  to  the  other.  By  a  de- 
tailed calculation,  Mr.  Goschen,  in  his  "Theory  of  Foreign  Exchanges" 
shows  that  a  difference  of  2  per  cent,  must  exist  before  it  becomes 

Erofitable  to  send  gold  from  Paris  to  London,  or  vice  versa.  Between 
ondon  and  Berlin  rather  more.  Hence  we  might  expect  to  find 
that  the  bank  rate  prevailing  in  these  great  monetary  centres 
would  rarely  differ  by  much  more  than  2  per  cent.,  and  generally 
by  considerably  less.  And  this  we  find  actually  to  be  the  case.  In 
a  carefully  constructed  table  exhibited  at  the  London  Statistical 
Society,  April  1,  1879,  in  the  course  of  a  Paper  read  by  Mr.  Stephen 
Bourne,  it  is  shown  that  the  rates  prevaihng  in  France  and  Ger- 
many gave  a  yearly  average  during  thirty  years  as  follows : — 

Table  Showing  the   Yearly    average   Banh    Bates    of   Dividend   in 
England,  France,  and  Germany ,  from  1849-78. 


England. 

France. 

Germany. 

Year. 

Bank  Bate. 

Bank  Bate. 

Bank  Bate. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

Per  cent. 

1849 . 

2-93 

4-00 

4-05 

'50 . 

2-50 

4-00 

4-00 

'51 . 

3-00 

4-00 

400 

'52.        .        . 

2-15 

317 

4-00 

'53. 

3-69 

3-23 

4-25 

'54. 

511 

4-33 

4-35 

'55. 

4-89 

4-44 

410 

'66. 

606 

5-54 

4-95 

'57. 

6-67 

6-16 

5-75 

'58. 

3-23 

3-69 

4-50 

'59 . 

273 

3-46 

4-20 

'60 . 

4-18 

3-64 

4-00 

'61 . 

5-27 

5-53 

4-00 

'62. 

2-53 

3-77 

400 

'63.        . 

4-41 

4-63 

410 

'64.        .        . 

7-40 

6-50 

5-30 

io6  DEAWEE. 

Bates  of  Dividend  in  England,  France  and  Germany — continued. 


Year. 

England. 

France. 

Germany. 

Bank  Rate. 

Bank  Eatc. 

Bank  Bate. 

1865. 
'66. 
'67. 
'68. 
'69. 
'70. 
'71. 
'72. 
'73. 
'74. 
75. 
'76. 
'77. 
'78. 

Per  cent. 
477 
6-95 
2-54 
210 
3-20 
310 
2-89 
410 
479 
3-69 
3-23 
2-60 
2-90 
375 

Per  cent. 
372 
3-67 
271 
2-50 
2-50 
3-99 
571 
616 
615 
4-29 
4-00 
3-40 
2-25 
2-25 

Per  cent. 
4-95 
6-20 
4-00 
4-00 
410 
4-85 
415 
4-30 
6-05 
4-35 
470 
415 
4-40 

This  table  is  very  instructive.  A  glance  down  the  three  columns 
will  show  that  with  the  exception  of  the  years  1864  and  1866,  the 
average  difference  of  the  Bates  rarely  amounted  to  2  per  cent. ; 
which  proves,  not  that  the  difference  never  amounted  to  so  much, 
for  scarcely  a  year  passes  but  several  transits  of  bullion  take  jjlace, 
but  that  when  the  *'  Specie  Point"  was  exceeded,  these  transits  of 
bullion  immediately  brought  down  the  higher  rate,  and  thus 
restored  the  equilibrium. 

The  above  principles  being  established,  the  inferences  are  obvious. 
(1)  If  the  Board  of  Trade  Beturns,  glutted  markets,  or  depressed 
prices  indicate  that  importations  have  been  carried  to  excess,  and 
the  indebtedness  of  the  country  unduly  increased,  merchants  must 
cease  to  buy.  (2)  If  a  Paper  Currency  has  been  so  largely  intro- 
duced into  a  country  as  to  raise  gold  and  silver  to  a  high  premium, 
the  only  thing  to  be  done  is  to  withdraw  it  quickly  as  the  exigencies 
of  the  occasion  will  admit,  just  as  France  and  the  United  States 
have  done,  and  as  Italy  is  rapidly  doing.  (3)  If  the  Bank  Bate  is 
too  low,  and  the  general  interest  for  money  is  unremunerative,  the 
Bate  must  be  raised.  This  is  now  so  well  recognized  that  in  London 
and  Paris,  at  least,  gold  and  silver  are  always  speedily  brought 
back  into  those  centres  by  a  prompt  rise  in  the  minimum  rate  of 
discount. 

Drawee.  The  party  on  whom  a  bill,  draft,  or  cheque  is  drawn. 
In  the  ordinary  course,  he  subsequently  becomes  the  acceptor,  or 
payer,  or  both. 
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Drawing.  French,  tirage,  from  tircr,  to  draw;  German,  Ziehung,  Ziehen,  to 
draw. 

A  process  made  use  of  to  determine  what  bonds  or  shares  shall 
be  paid  off  or  amortized  from  time  to  time,  by  the  application  of 
the  Sinking  Fund  attached  to  public  loans.  A  drawing  is  in  e very- 
respect  a  lottery,  but,  taking  all  things  into  account,  it  is  generally- 
felt  to  be  the  fairest  and  most  satisfactory  way  of  making  a  distri- 
bution of  the  moneys  arising  from  the  operation  of  a  Sinking  Fund, 
notwithstanding  the  objection  entertained  against  lotteries  by  the 
English  people.  If  Governments  could  always  be  trusted,  it  would 
be  far  better  to  apply  a  Sinking  Fund  by  the  purchase  of  bonds  and 
Shares  on  the  market,  and  then  cancelling  them  in  the  presence  of 
duly  authorised  officers.  But  Governments  are  not  always  honest, 
and  some  have  been  known  to  take  measures  to  bring  their  bonds 
into  disrepute,  in  order  that  they  might  buy  them  on  the  market  at 
a  cheap  rate. 

"With  a  view  to  secure  perfect  integrity  in  the  conduct  of  these 
drawings,  they  are  usually  made  in  the  presence  of  the  most  highly 
responsible  parties,  such  as  the  contractors  for  the  loan,  the  resident 
minister  of  the  boiTOwing  Government,  and  a  notary  public. 

Ducat.  From  the  Latin,  ducattis,  a  leader,  commander.  This  coin  derives  its 
name  from  the  circumstance  that  it  was  first  issued  in  a  dukedom, 
under  the  authority  of  a  duke.  To  what  duke  the  honoxir  is  due  is  not 
very  clear.  By  some  it  is  ascribed  to  Longinus,  Duke  of  Ravenna, 
who  Uved  in  the  sixth  century,  but  on  evidence  by  no  means  conclusive. 
A  more  probable  origin  is  found  in  the  excellent  coin  struck  by  St. 
Roger  II.  of  Apulia  m  1140,  which  bore  for  its  device  the  figure  of 
Christ,  and  for  its  legend,  "  Sit  tiei  Chkiste  datus,  quem  tu 
EEGis,  ISTE  DucATUS,"  (Bo  it  given  to  thee,  O  Christ,  whom  thou 
rulest,  the  same  to  be  Leadeb.) 

The  ducat  is  no  longer  the  monetary  unit  in  any  country.  It  was 
forinerly  a  favourite  coin  with  the  Dutch,  and  owing  to  the  excellence 
of  the  pieces  struck,  they  were  sought  for  and  imitated  by  several 
other  countries,  and  especially  Russia.  The  exportation  of  these 
coins  from  Holland  to  Russia  was  at  one  time  an  important  trade. 
Ducats  now  everywhere  circulate  at  a  valuation,  where  they  circulate 
at  all,  or  are  bought  and  sold  simply  as  bullion.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  best  known : — 

(a.)  The  gold  ducat  of  Holland,  weighing  3*494  grammes,  "983 
fine,  value  9s.  4:\cl. ;  more  accurately  112'55534c?. 

(h.)  The  gold  ducat  of  Russia  is  precisely  the  same  in  weight, 
fineness,  and  value  with  the  Dutch  ducat. 

(c.)  The  gold  ducat  of  Austria-Hungary,  weighing  3'4904 
grammes,  '986  fine,  value  9s.  4fc?.  The  old  Austrian  Four-ducat 
piece  is  now  little  known. 

(d.)  The  gold  ducat  of  Sweden,  weighing  3.486  grammes,  *976-5- 
fine,  value  9s.  3|d.  sterling. 

(e.)  The  gold  ducat  of  Hamburg  (a  few  of  which  remain  in  cir- 
culation) is  valued  at  6  marks  banco.  Taking  the  mark  banco  at 
1'4846  shillings,  the  ducat  would  be  worth  7s.  bd.  sterling. 
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(/.)  The  silver  ducat  of  Sicily  was  formerly  the  unit  of  value. 
It  is  now  superseded  by  the  Italian  system.  Its  weight,  when  new, 
was  22.943  grammes,  "833  fine,  and  was  worth  3s.  4|(i.  sterling. 

Ducatone.  A  Flemish  silver  coin — the  crown — value  5s.  3d.  Also  in 
Parma,  called  the  scudo,  value  4s.  dd. 

Ducatoon.  An  old  silver  coin,  worth  about  5s.  d^d.  sterling,  sometimes 
found  still  circulating  in  the  Netherlands. 

E. 

E  occurs  in  the  following  abbreviations  : — 
E.E.  Errors  excepted. 
E.  &  O.E.  Errors  and  omissions  excepted. 
Ex.  d.  or  x/d.  Exdividend. 
Ex.  cp.  or  xcp.  Excoupon. 

Eagle.  A  United  States  gold  coin  of  10  dollars ;  weight,  16718 
grammes  or  258  grains ;  fineness,  '900 ;  sterling  value,  £2  Is.  Id. 
In  1870,  coins  of  the  same  fineness,  and  of  proportional  weight,  were 
struck,  called  the  double  eagle,  the  half  eagle,  and  the  quarter  eagle. 

Economics.  From  tbe  Greek,  oiko?,  oikos,  a  house;  vo/tio?,  nomas,  a  law.  oiko? 
also  siguified  household  property,  goods,  and  was  used  in  Attic  law  to 
denote  property  of  every  kind.  This  term  is  derived  in  a  very  indirect 
manner.  Originally  the  word  qikovoixiol,  oikonomia,  or  ceconomy, 
signified  the  management  uf  a  household.     Thus: 

"The  Household  Book  of  Henry  Algernon,  Earl  of  Northumberland 
(1497  to  1527)  contains  a  complete  system  of  antient  oeconomies." — 
Manners  and  Expenses  of  Antient  Times.     1770. 

Afterwards  it  came  to  mean  administration,  or  management 
generally  :  then  again,  after  passing  through  the  Latin  form,  it  was 
applied  to  the  management  of  the  internal  affairs  of  any  corporation, 
or  State.  The  modern  notion  conveyed  by  the  word  in  the  sense  of 
frugality  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  the  custom  of  regarding 
wastefulness  and  extravagance  as  resulting  from  the  want  of  oikonomia  ; 
and  conversely  the  practice  of  utilising  everything  so  as  to  prevent 
waste  was  attributed  to  the  prevalence  of  oikonomia,  or  good  ad- 
ministration. 

Hence  the  word  was  so  habitually  associated  with  saving  and  frugal 
habits  that  it  was  at  length  regarded  as  synonymous  with  frugality  and 
prudence.  The  modification  of  this  term  as  the  name  of  a  science  is 
simply  in  conformity  with  established  practice,  so  as  to  adapt  it  to 
scientific  nomenclature,  and  harmonize  with  such  terms  as  mechanics, 
mathematics,  acoustics,  statistics,  &c. 

The  Science  of  Economics  lies  at  the  foundation  of  every  sound 
system  of  Banking,  and  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  most  important 
objects  of  study  to  every  community  engaged  in  commercial 
pursuits.  It  may  be  defined  as  the  Science  which  treats  of  exchange- 
able things,  and  of  the  laws  which  regulate  their  exchange.  It  is 
a  branch  of  the  wider  subject  known  as  Political  Economy. 

Political  Economy  treats  of  the  laws  which  control  the  production, 
distribution,  and  consumption  of  wealth.    There  are  many  causes 
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which  assist  in  each  of  these  processes.  By  the  operation  of  these 
causes,  production  may  be  stimulated  or  retarded ;  distribution  may 
be  facilitated  or  embarrassed.  Consumption  may  be  increased  or 
diminished;  but  of  all  the  causes  which  contribute  to  these  results, 
by  far  the  most  important  is  the  quality  of  Excliancjeahility,  which 
the  various  forms  of  wealth  possess,  and  the  facility  with  which 
Exchanges  can  be  made.  So  important  is  this  property  of  Ex- 
changeabilit I/,  thai  most  writers  of  note,  both  ancient  and  modem, 
have  regarded  it  as  the  one  thing  on  which  wealth  depends.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  surprising  that  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  Exchanges 
should  have  been  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  distinct  science,  and  that 
tlie  laws  which  regulate  the  Exchange  of  commodities  should  have 
been  made  the  object  of  special  study;  for  whatever  tends  to 
make  the  exchange  of  commodities  easy,  rapid,  and  safe,  tends  also 
to  facilitate  and  encourage  the  production,  distribution,  and  con- 
sumption of  wealth. 

The  science  of  Pure  Economics  is,  nevertheless,  a  comparatively 
modern  study.  It  was,  till  quite  recently,  the  custom  to  devote 
a  chapter  or  two  to  the  Exchanges  in  every  work  on  Political 
Economy.  But  the  enormous  development  of  our  Banking  System, 
which  is  wholly  concerned  with  tne  Exchanges,  has  rendered 
necessary  a  more  profound  and  extensive  study  of  the  subject  than 
was  in  former  times  ever  dreamt  of ;  so  that,  at  the  present  moment, 
we  have  excellent  works  devoted  exclusively  to  the  Theory  and 
Practise  of  Banking,  or  Economics,  as  well  as  to  the  more  general 
study  of  Political  Economy  in  its  widest  aspects.  As  examples  of  a 
work  in  each  of  these  subjects,  Mr.  H.  D.  McLeod's  "  Elements  of 
Banking,"  and  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill's  *'  Elements  of  Political  Economy," 
may  be  advantageously  compared. 

The  "  Elements  of  Banking  "  is  a  work  on  Economics,  properly 
Fo  called,  and  is  so  regarded  by  the  Author  himself.  It  will  be  seen 
that  it  is  characterized  by  the  sharpness  of  its  definitions,  by 
numerical  exactness,  and  by  making  every  part  contribute  to  the 
main  idea  of  the  book,  which  is  to  determine  the  laws  which  control 
the  Exchange  of  commodities,  and  to  describe  the  machinery  by 
which  this  Exchange  is  effected.  In  J.  S.  Mill's  *'  Political 
Economy  "  the  Exchanges  are  treated  of  also,  as  a  most  important 
cause,  among  other  causes,  which  contribute  to  stimulate  the 
production,  distribution,  and  consumption  of  wealth.  But  these 
other  causes  occupy  a  larger  proportion  of  the  book  than  would  be 
allowable  in  a  work  of  pure  Economics,  and  it  contains,  moreover, 
some  collateral  investigations ;  such  as  the  Theory  of  Rent ; 
the  nature  of  Capital  and  Profit ;  the  part  played  by  natural 
agents,  such  as  minerals,  watercourses,  climate,  <S:c. ;  the  degree  of 
civilization  enjoyed  by  a  community,  and  other  cognate  matters. 
Broadly  speaking,  the  Science  of  Economics  stands  in  much  the 
same  relation  to  Political  Economy,  as  does  a  treatise  on  Pure 
Mechanics  to  a  work  on  Physical  Science ;  the  former  is  precise  in 
definition,  and  exact  in  demonstration;  the  latter  is  more  discursive 
and  explanatory,  and  would  introduce  much  collateral  information 
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by  way  of  illustration.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  always  to  he 
remembered  that  writers  have  often  spoken  of  Economics  and 
Political  Economy  as  though  they  were  the  one  and  the  same  in 
object  and  scope,  and  until  the  process  of  differentiation  has  been 
carried  further  by  experts  in  the  science,  this  indefiniteness  and 
confusion  are  unavoidable. 

Mr.  McLeod,  in  his  "Economics  for  Beginners,"  page  19,  makes 
the  following  pertinent  remarks  : — 

"  Seeing,  then,  that  the  tftrm  Political  Economy  was  expressly 
designed  by  its  originators  to  include  the  political  relations  of  men, 
which  are  now  excluded  from  the  science,  and  that  the  term  Eco- 
nomics clearly  indicates  that  the  science  is  restricted  to  Property, 
we  shall  henceforth  use  it  exclusively  in  this  work ;  and  Economics 
may  be  defined  to  be  the  science  which  treats  of  the  laws  which 
governs  the  relations  of  Exchangeable  Quantities." 

Economic  Quantities.  A  technical  term  for  the  different  orders  or 
kmds  of  wealth,  as  Money,  Labour,  Credit,  and  the  various  objects 
which  fall  under  either  of  those  heads  or  types.     Thus — 

Money  is  taken  as  a  type  of  all  the  material  things  which  consti- 
tute wealth ;  as  money,  properly  so  called,  land,  houses,  animals, 
corn,  fruit,  timber,  metals,  Ac. 

Labour  is  the  type  of  services  of  every  kind,  as  those  of  the 
artisan,  ploughman,  lawyer,  physician,  actuary,  preacher,  school- 
master, policeman,  &c. 

Credit,  which  is  of  itself  merely  a  Right  of  Action  {see  Bight  of 
Action),  is  the  type  of  rif^hts  of  all  sorts,  as  the  right  to  annuities, 
dividends,  rents,  copyrights,  patent  rights,  reversions,  advow- 
sons,  &c. 

All  these  things  are  wealth,  because  they  are  exchangeable 
quantities  ;  in  other  words,  because  they  can  be  bought  and  sold. 

Embezzle,  To.  This  word  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  derived  from  the  obsolete 
verb  to  bezsle,  originally  meaning  to  guzzle,  to  drink  hard ;  then  to 
■waste  in  drinking  and  riot,  or  to  make  off  with  anything  in  a  dishonest 
manner. 

"  It  is  your  fault  if  you  have  bezzled  it  away." — BuEEOiTGns  on 
Sosea. 

This  meaning  of  the  word  does  not,  however,  lead  to  the  meaning 
conveyed  by  the  legal  term  embezzle,  and  there  is  more  reason  to 
suppose  it  was  derived,  though  in  a  very  circuitous  manner,  from  the 
Latin,  mSeci7Z«s  or  imbecillis,  an  adjective  signifying  "weak,"  from 
which  was  formed  in  later  times  the  verb  to  imbecile,  to  weaken,  to 
waste  away,  to  subtract  from.  Passing  from  monkish  Latin  into 
French,  im  was  changed  inf  o  em,  as  in  many  other  cases — e.g.,  imperium 
in  empire,  and  under  sundry  modifications  of  this  nature,  we  find 
the  word  used  to  express  a  weakening,  a  wasting  away,  misappropria- 
tion, and  the  like. 

The  history  of  this  word  has  puzzled  etymologists.  Johnson  derived 
it  from  imbecillus,  and  Mr.  Walter  W.  Skeat  produces  a  number  of 
quotations  in  support  of  this  view.     He  says  ; — 

"I  take  the  account  of  the  word  to  be  simply  this :  (1)  that  imbecile 
was  formerly  used  both  as  a  substantive  and  a  verb;  (2)  that  it  was 
often  pronounced  with  the  accent  on  the  e  ;  (3)  that  in  course  of  time 
the  accent  on  the  e  became  permanent  when  the  word  was  used  as  a 
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verb,  according  to  the  common  usage  whereby  we  distinguish  the  sub- 
stantive torment  from  the  verb  to  tormint ;  and  (4)  that  the  unlucky 
substitution  of  em  for  im  at  an  early  period,  so  utterly  darkened  the 
etymology  that  there  was  nothing  whereon  to  rest  the  sense  of  the 
word,  thus  leaving  it  to  float  about  as  best  it  could." — Notes  and 
Queries. 

In  a  fifteenth-century  poem  often  printed  with  Chaucer's  works, 
occurs  the  following : — 

"  These  wicked  wretches,  these  hounds  of  hell, 
As  I  have  told  playn  here  in  this  sentence. 
Were  not  content  my  dere  love  thus  to  quell 
But  yet  they  must  emhesile  his  presence." 

Lament  of  Mary  Magdalen. 
Hero  Mary  laments  that  the  soldiers  have  embezzled  or  taken  away  the 
body  of  her  Lord. 

In  Palsgrave's  " French  Dictionary,"  temp.  Henry  VIII.,  we  read: — 
"  I  concede,  I  emhesyll,  a  thynge,  I  kepe  a  thing  secret.  I  emhesell,  I 
hide  or  consoyle.  Je  cele.  I  emhesyll  a  thynge,  or  put  it  out  of  the 
way.  Je  substrays.  He  that  embesylleth  a  tMng  intendeth  to  steal  it 
if  he  can  convoye  it  clenly." 

Bishop  Taylor  used  the  word  in  its  most  primitive  form : — "  Princes 
must  ....  be  guardians  of  pupils  and  widows,  not  suffering  their 
persons  to  be  oppressed  or  their  estates  imbecilled." — Holy  Living^ 
c.  iii.  s.  2. 

"  It  is  a  sad  calamity  that  the  fear  of  death  shall  so  hnbecill  man's 
courage  and  understanding." — S^oly  Dying,  c.  iii.  s.  7. 

In  Sharp's  "  Sermons"  the  modem  form  appears.  "  Eeligion  will 
not  allow  us  to  embezzle  our  money  in  drinking  or  gaming."  Vol.  I. 
Sermon  I. 

Dropping  the  first  syllable  from  embezzle,  we  have  bezzle,  just  as  we 
have  sport  from  disport,  spend  from  expend.  If  this  explanation  be 
the  correct  one,  the  common  derivation  of  the  word  from  bezzle  would 
seem  to  be  a  complete  inversion  of  the  truth. 

Emhezzlement  is  a  crime  distiuguislied  from  larceny,  properly  so 
called,  as  being  committed  in  respect  of  property  wliicn  is  not,  at 
the  time,  in  tbe  actual  or  legal  possession  of  the  owner.  As  to  this 
it  is  enacted,  that  if  any  clerk  or  servant,  or  any  person  employed 
for  the  purpose  or  in  the  capacity  of  a  clerk  or  seiTant,  shall,  by 
virtue  of  such  employment,  receive  or  take  into  his  possession  any 
chattel,  money,  or  valuable  security  for  or  in  the  name  or  on 
the  account  of  his  master,  and  shall  fraudulently  embezzle  the 
same,  or  any  part  thereof, — every  such  offender  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  feloniously  stolen  the  same  ;  and  shall  suffer  the  same  punish- 
ment as  last  above  particularized;  and  that  if  any  money,  or 
security  for  the  payment  of  money,  shall  be  entrusted  to  any 
hanker,  morchant,  broker,  attorney,  or  other  agent,vnth.  any  direction 
in  writing  to  apply  such  money,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  the  pro- 
ceeds, or  any  part  of  the  proceeds,  of  such  security,  for  any  purpose 
specified  in  such  direction — and  he  shall,  in  violation  of  good  faith, 
and  contrary  to  the  purpose  so  specified,  in  any  wise  convert  to 
nis  own  use  or  benefit,  such  money,  security  or  proceeds,  or  any 
part  thereof — every  such  offender  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdcmeanotir  ; 
and  he  may  be  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
fouiieen  years,  or  less  than  three  years,  or  to  such  other  punishment, 
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by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  as  the  court  shall  award.  Again, 
if  any  chattel  or  valuable  security,  or  any  power  of  attorney  for  the 
sale  or  transfer  of  any  share  or  interest  in  any  public  stock  or  fund 
of  this  country  or  any  foreign  State,  or  in  any  fund  of  any  body 
corporate,  company  or  society, — shall  be  entrusted  to  any  hanker, 
merchant,  hroJcery  attorney,  or  other  agent,  for  safe  custody,  or  for 
any  special  purpose,  without  any  authority  to  sell,  negotiate,  trans- 
fer, pledge,  or  in  any  manner  convert  to  his  own  use  or  benefit,  such 
chattel  or  security,  or  the  proceeds  of  the  same,  or  any  part  thereof, 
or  the  share  or  interest  in  the  stock  or  fund  to  which  such  power  of 
attorney  shall  relate,  or  any  part  thereof; — every  such  offender 
shall  incur  the  same  penalties  as  are  imposed  in  the  case  last  before 
mentioned. 

Endorsee.  The  party  who  acquires  the  right  conveyed  by  any  nego- 
tiable instrument  in  consequence  of  its  being  made  over  to  him  by 
endorsement.  Where  several  endorsees  appear  on  the  back  of 
a  bill,  the  last  is  the  one  entitled  to  receive  the  [money  or  right 
conveyed. 

Endorsement.    Latin,  »»,  on ;  dorsum,  the  back ;  French,  enlosser,  from  dos, 
the  back. 

To  endorse  a  bill,  cheque,  note,  or  other  document,  is  to  write 
one's  name  on  the  back  of  it.  Hence  endorsing  a  cheque,  &c.,  is 
sometimes  called  "  backing"  it.  The  name  may  be  accompanied  by 
other  words,  or  may  stand  alone,  thus  giving  rise  to  two  kinds  of 
endorsement,  viz : — 

1.  Special.  An  endorsement  is  called  "  Special,"  when  it  is  made 
payable  to  the  order  of  the  person  to  whom  it  is  transferred  (the 
Transferee) :  thus — 

Pay  to  the  order  of  Glyn,  Mills  &  Co. 

Thos.  Humphsts. 
Sometimes  the   endorsement  is  rendered   still  more  special  by 
stating  the  date  at  which  it  is  to  be  paid,  and  the  house  or  firm 
who  may  be  applied  to  for  payment, — precautions  taken  to  prevent 
fraud. 

2.  General.  An  endorsement  is  called  "  General,"  when  the 
holder  who  wishes  to  transfer  it  simply  writes  his  name  or  that  of 
his  firm,  thus — 

Glyn,  Mills  &  Co. 

When  thus  endorsed,  a  bill  may  be  transferred  from  hand  to  hand 
without  further  endorsement,  and  is  freely  negotiable.     {See  Bill.) 

As  to  the  forms  Indorse  and  Endorse,  practice  appears  to  be 
entirely  controlled  by  the  taste  of  the  writer.  In  point  of  correct- 
ness, there  is  scarcely  a  choice  to  be  made  between  them.  The 
form  ''Indorse"  is  derived  directly  from  the  Latin.  *' Endorse," 
comes  to  us  through  the  dialects  of  Southern  Europe.  It  is  merely 
a  question  of  derivation. 

Endorsements  of  bills,  notes,  and  similar  instruments,  are  some- 
times otherwise  classified,  thus  : — 
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1.  Full  endorsement,  as-  - 

Pay  Messrs.  Cheston  &  Co.^  or  Order  for  value  received. 

Thomas  Wilton. 

2.  Incomplete  endorsement^  as — 

Pay  Messrs.  Cheston  &  Co.,  or  Order. 

Thomas  Wilton. 

3.  Blank  endorsement,  as —  Thomas  Wilton. 

The  practical  effect  of  the  first  two  kinds  of  endorsement  is  to 
limit  the  transfer  of  the  instrument  to  the  person  or  firm  named 
thereon ;  the  phrase  "  for  value  received"  being  regarded  in  law  as  a 
matter  of  no  importance.  But  in  the  case  of  a  blank  endorsement, 
the  instrument  is  made  transferable  by  simple  delivery  to  any 
person  without  further  endorsement.  If  the  Payees,  Messrs.  Ches- 
ton &  Co.,  wish  to  transfer  either  of  the  above  bills  made  payable  to 
them  or  "  their  order"  they  must  endorse  it. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  neither  of  the  above  endorse- 
ments take  effect,  or  would  be  valid  in  law,  unless  they  were 
followed  by  "  delivery."  The  delivery  may  be  effected  by  giving  it 
into  the  hands  of  the  endorsee,  when  it  is  called  "  Actual  Delivery," 
or  the  endorsee  may  be  notified  that  the  endorser  has  endorsed  the 
bill,  while  the  endorser  retains  it  in  his  own  possession;  this  is  called 
"  Constructive  Delivery." 

Although  the  literal  meaning  of  the  word  "  endorsement"  is 
writing  on  the  back,  it  is  not  essential  that  the  writing  should  be  on 
the  back. 

By  the  endorsement  of  a  bill,  the  endorser  incurs  the  responsibility 
of  a  new  drawer,  and  henc€?,  if  the  drawee  does  not  pay  the  bill 
when  it  matures,  the  endorser  on  receiving  notice  of  dishonour  must 
pay  the  sum  due  to  the  holder,  together  with  the  notarial  charges 
incurred. 

Endorsements  are  sometimes  demanded  in  a  careless  and  irregular 
manner,  and  grave  responsibilities  are  thereby  incurred.  The  object 
sought  in  demanding  an  endorsement,  is  to  secure  that  an  instru- 
ment shall  be  delivered  by  some  person  or  firm  who  has  a  right  to 
deliver  it,  and  that  the  consideration  given  in  exchange  for  such 
delivery,  shall  be  given  to  the  right  party.  Hence,  an  endorsement 
ought  to  be  signed  by  a  person  or  firm  well  known  to  the  endorsee, 
and  whose  signature  is  distinctly  recognized.  But  it  is  not  an 
uncommon  thing  to  find  utterly  unknown  individuals  asked  to  en- 
dorse "  letters  of  allotment,"  "  coupon  tickets,"  and  the  like.  ^  Now 
if  a  dishonest  person  gets  possession  of  such  papers,  and  obtains  for 
them  scrip  or  cash  by  merely  endorsing  them  with  an  unknown 
name,  and  with  an  unrecognized  signature,  no  useful  purpose  is 
served,  and  the  banker  or  merchant  who  hands  over  cash,  or  any 
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other  valuable  consideration  to  a  dishonest  holder,  may  very  properly 
be  asked,  whether  he  knows  the  signature,  or  the  person  who  made 
it ;  or,  whether  he  took  any  pains  to  ascertain  that  he  was  the 
rightful  owner  of  the  "  letter"  or  "  ticket ;"  and  if  he  neither  knew 
the  person,  nor  recognized  the  signature,  nor  took  any  pains  to 
satisfy  himself  that  the  claim  made  was  bond  fide,  the  settlement  of 
the  matter  might  involve  some  intricate  points  of  law.  It  seems 
better  in  all  cases  where  a  name  and  address  are  demanded  from 
strangers  merely  for  the  sake  of  information,  as  they  do  at  the  Bank 
of  England  when  a  note  is  presented  for  encashment,  to  say, — 
"  Write  your  name  upon  it,"  and  so  avoid  the  use  of  the  legal  terra, 
"endorse."  ISTevertheless,  in  the  case  of  a  cheque  "to  order," 
a  banker  is  not  bound  to  inquire  into  the  genuineness  of  an 
endorsement. 

Endorser.  One  who  endorses  a  Bill  or  other  negotiable  instrument, 
and  so  makes  over,  or  transfers,  his  claim,  by  writing  his  name  at 
the  back  of  such  instrument. 

Enfaced  Paper.  This  name  is  given  to  the  Bonds  or  Certificates  of 
certain  India  Loans.  They  are  so  called  because  they  are  marked 
or  "  enfaced"  on  the  top,  bottom,  and  left  margins,  by  a  broad  band 
impressed  upon  them  from  an  enchased  copper-plate,  the  general 
appearance  of  which  band,  resembles  the  familiar  black  and  red 
stamp  so  well  known  to  everyone  who  has  had  to  unpack  a  bottle 
of  medicine  or  box  of  pills  protected  by  Her  Majesty's  Letters 
Patent. 

All  the  loans  quoted  in  the  price  lists  under  the  name  of  "Enfaced 
Papers,"  though  held  and  dealt  in  largely  in  this  country,  are,  pro- 
perly speaking  Internal  Indian  loans.  The  terms  in  which  they  are 
described  on  the  bonds,  and  the  interest  payable  on  them  are  all 
expressed  in  "Company's  Rupees."  The  half-yearly  interest  is 
payable  by  council  drafts  on  Calcutta.  There  are  bonds  in  the 
market  bearing  intererrt  at  4, 4|,  6,  and  5^  per  cent  respectively.  The 
following  is  copy  of  the  contract  on  a  piece  of  Enfaced  Paper ; — 

"  The  Governor  General  of  India  in  Council  does  hereby  acknow- 
ledge to  have  received  from  A.  B.  Lomhardi  ^  Go.  the  sum  of  Com- 
pany's Rupees  Ten  Thousand  as  a  loan  to  the  East  India  Company, 
and  does  hereby  promise,  for  and  on  behalf  of  the  said  Company,  to 
repay  the  said  loan,  by  paying  the  said  sum  of  Company's  Rupees, 
Ten  Thousand,  to  the  said  A.  B.  Lombard!  &  Co.,  their  executors, 
or  administrators,  or  their  order,  on  demand,  at  the  General  Treasury 
of  Fort  William,  after  the  expiration  of  three  months'  Notice  of 
Payment,  to  be  given  by  the  Governor  General  of  India  in  Council,  in 
the  Calcutta  Gazette,  and  to  pay  the  Interest  accruing  on  the  said 
sum  of  Company's  Rupees  Ten  Thousand  from  the  1st  February 
1878  (seventy-eight)  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent  per  annum,  by 
Half-Yearly  Payments,  at  the  General  Treasury  of  Fort  William, 
to  the  said  A.  B.  Lombardi  and  Co.,  or  administrators  or  their  order, 
until  the  expiration  of  three  months  after  such  Notice  of  Payment 
as  aforesaid,  when  the  amount  of  interest  due  wiU  be  payable  with 
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the  principal,  and  (sncli  Notice  being  considered  as  equivalent  to  a 
tender  of  payment  at  the  period  appointed  for  the  discharge  of  this 
Note)  all  further  interest  will  cease." 

When  the  name  of  the  holder  is  inserted,  as  above,  it  must  be 
endorsed  by  him,  before  he  can  transfer  it. 

Engross,  To.  French  gros,  large.  Italian  and  Portuguese  grosso.  French 
arossir,  to  become  great,  to  grow  stout ;  also  grossoyer,  to  write  in  a 
large  hand,  to  engross  ;  as  distinguished  from  the  minute  or  small  hand 
in  which  the  notes  of  a  meeting  were  taken  down,  and  thence  called 
the  minutes  of  a  meeting. 

"  Le  notaire  garde  la  minute  et  en  delivre  la  grosse."    (The  notary 
keeps  the  minutes,  and  delivers  the  engrossed  copy.)    P.  Marix. 

All  the  above  modem  forms  are  supposed  to  be  derived  from  tho 
Latin,  crassus,  coarse,  thick,  large,  dense. 

The  verb  to  engross  has  three  different  but  allied  meanings  in 
commerce. 

(1.)  To  engross  signifies  to  write  out  in  a  large  clear  hand,  copies 
of  deeds,  contracts,  agreements,  indentures,  &c.  The  word  is 
sometimes  applied  more  particularly  to  certain  initial  words  and 
phrases  which  are  written  in  Old  English  text,  or  some  other 
conspicuous  form  of  letter. 

(2.)  To  engross  in  ancient  mercantile  law  was  to  buy  up  the  whole 
of  any  specific  kind  of  commodity  on  its  way  to  market,  with  the 
object  of  creating  a  monopoly,  and  so  enhancing  its  price.  {See 
Engrossers.) 

(3.)  The  word  in  the  sense  last  described  is  often  used  meta- 
phorically, thus — "This  branch  of  our  business  engrosses  (takes 
np,  monopolizes),  too  large  a  portion  of  our  time  and  capital  to 
render  it  profitable."  It  is  also  introduced  into  colloquial  speech 
to  indicate  that  any  one  or  any  thing  occupies  an  undue  share  of 
attention ;  as  when  we  say  of  an  obtrusive  guest,  that  he  engrosses 
all  the  attentions  of  the  host ;  or  of  some  favourite  pursuit,  that  it 
engrosses  too  much  of  the  time  and  energies  of  its  devotee. 

Engprossers  or  Monopolists.  A  term  much  used  in  ancient  mer- 
cantile law.  It  was  applied  to  those  persons  who  foreseeing  a 
probable  rise  in  prices  would  buy  up  commodities,  and  hold  them 
m  hand  with  a  view  to  augmented  profits.  Legislators  in  their 
blindness  strove  hard  by  means  of  penalties  to  suppress  this  class 
of  persons,  and  it  was  not  till  more  light  was  thrown  on  economi- 
cal questions  by  Adam  Smith  and  his  successors,  that  the  futility 
of  these  measures  was  seen.  Still  less  was  it  seen  that  the  service 
rendered  by  Engrossers  was  a  very  real  and  important  one.  {See 
Forestall) 

Envelope.    From  the  Latin  involvere,  to  wrap  round,  to  enclose. 

*'  I  rede  that  onr  hoste  shal  beginne 
For  he  is  most  envoluped  in  sin." 

Chatjcer,  The  Pardoner's  Tale. 
i2 
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This  familiar  word,  which  first  became  common  on  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Penny  Postage  in  1840,  was  formerly  pronounced  in 
an  affected  and  Frenchified  way,  but  is  now  treated  in  commercial 
circles  as  a  pure  English  word,  and  pronounced  accordingly. 

Equation  of  Payments.  An  arithmetical  operation,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  determine  the  date  at  which  a  single  payment  should 
be  made  in  lieu  of  several  different  payments  due  at  various  dates. 
The  rule  usually  followed  is  :  Multiply  each  payment  by  the  time  at 
which  it  falls  due  ;  divide  the  sum  of  the  products  by  the  sum  of 
the  payments,  and  the  quotient  is  the  time  required.  For  example, 
suppose  £75  due  at  the  end  of  six  months  ;  £90  at  tbe  end  of  seven 
months  ;  £120  at  the  end  of  ten  months.     At  what  time  must  the 

so  that  no  loss  may  result  to  either 


whole  be 

paid  in  one 

sum, 

party  ? 

75  X 

6  = 

450 

90  X 

7  = 

630 

120  X 

10  = 

1,200 

285  )  2,280  (  8  months. 

2,280 

This  rule  is  founded  on  the  assumption  that  the  interest  on  the 
sums  due  before  the  equated  time,  is  equal  to  the  interest  on  those 
falling  due  after  the  equated  time,  which  is  not  strictly  correct ; 
since  it  is  the  discount  and  not  the  interest  which  ought  to  be 
reckoned  on  the  latter  sums.  The  calculation  of  these  discounts, 
however,  involves  the  use  of  algebraical  formulae  and  is  too  prolix  for 
counting-house  practice.  Moreover,  the  difference  in  the  results  is  so 
trifling,  that  the  simple  arithmetical  process  above  described  is 
almost  invariably  adopted.  The  following  examples  are  further 
illustrations  of  the  rule. 

£27  10s.  is  due  at  the  end  of  1  day  ;  £540  at  the  end  of  35  days  ; 
£68  5s.  at  the  end  of  90  days  ;  £75  5s.  at  the  end  of  111  days.  After 
how  many  days  should  all  the  sums  be  paid  together  without  loss  to 
either  debtor  or  creditor  ? 


£ 

8. 

27  10  X 

1  = 

27-50 

540 

0  X 

35  = 

18900 

68 

5x 

90  = 

6142-50 

75 

5x 

111  = 

8352-75 

711     0  )  33422-75  (  47-008  days. 

This  is  so  near  to  47  days,  that  if  the  £711  were  paid  47  days  after 
the  due  date  of  the  first  payment,  neither  party  would  suffer  any 
appreciable  loss. 

In  the  next  example,  the  data  are  expressed  somewhat  diffe- 
rently. Suppose  £28  5s.  to  be  due  4th  Feb.  1880;  £174  10s.  on 
6th  March  ;  £37  5s.  on  the  14th  April;  £344  on  6th  May ;  £203  on 
13th  July.  Find  the  date  at  which  the  whole  may  be  equitably- 
paid  in  one  sum. 
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(Note.— The  year  1880  is  leap  year.) 


£8,                              £8. 

Feb.  4    . 

28    5                       28    5 

Mar.  6    . 

174  10  X    31  =    5,409  10 

Apr.  14  . 
May  6     . 

37    5  X    70  =    2,607  10 

344    Ox    92  =  31,648    0 

July  13  . 

203    0  X  160  =  32,480    0 

787    0  )  72,173    6  (  917  days 

This  may  be  taken  as  92  days.  Now  92  days  from  Feb.  4 
(reckoning  29  days  in  Feb.)  brings  us  to  6th  of  May,  the  date 
required. 

Escudo.  (a.)  Formerly  the  Spanish  unit  of  monetary  value,  worth 
about  '2s.  Id.  English.  The  old  denominations  of  Spanish  currency 
are  connected  with  the  new  by  the  following  formula : — 

6  pesetas  =  2  escudos  =:  1  piastre  or  dollar  (=  3s.  llld.).  Hence 
the  value  of  the  escudo  at  present  is  only  1.9.  1  If  c2.  English. 

(6.)  The  Escudo  of  Central  America  weighs  50'16  grains  of  gold 
*853^  fine,  worth  7s.  6d.  sterHng. 

(c.)  The  fifth  part  of  the  Chilian  condor,  is  also  called  an  escudo, 
value  89*97c?.  sterling. 

Escudillo  de  Oro.  The  gold  escudillo :  a  coin  used  in  the  Philippine 
Islands,  a  dependency  of  Spain.  It  is  called  also  the  peso.  It  weighs 
1*691  grammes  '875  fine,  and  is  worth  45.  O^d.  EngUsh. 

Escudo  de  Oro.  A  gold  coin  circulating  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
equal  to  2 pesos.  It  weighs  3383  grammes,  and  is  '875  fine.  Its 
value  is  8s.  Id.  English. 

Esquire.  Italian,  scudiero;  French,  ecuyer,  a  sldcld-bearer ;  Latin,  scutum,  a 
shield. 

An  esquire  or  squire  was  one  who  attended  on  a  knight,  and  bore 
his  lance  and  shield.  The  use  of  the  title  in  commerce  is  compli- 
mentary, but  not  legal. 

Estd.te.  Latin,  status,  a  condition,  standing,  or  circumstance,  from  sto,  stare,  to 
stand.  From  status  we  have  the  French  dtat,  formed,  Uke  many  other 
words,  from  the  Latin  by  dropping  the  initial  s,  and  replacing  it  by  an 
e,  as  schola,  ecole,  school;  stella,  etoile,  star;  by  a  similar  law  of 
language,  the  English  retains  the  original  s  of  the  Latin  as  well  as  the 
e  of  the  French,  whence  we  have  estate,  a  law  which  is  exemplified  in 
a  great  number  of  words  coming  to  us  from  the  Latin  through  the 
French. 

The  popular  meaning  of  the  word  estate,  in  English,  nearly 
always  appears  to  involve  the  idea  of  landed  property,  so  that  when 
a  gentleman's  estate  is  mentioned,  a  picture  is  involuntarily  formed 
of  a  tract  of  land,  with  the  buildings,  timber,  minerals,  and  probably 
the  cattle  thereon.  This  is  correct  so  far  as  it  goes ;  but  in  commerce 
it  is  common  to  speak  of  the  estate  of  a  merchant  in  a  sense  which 
may  or  naay  not  imply  the  possession  of  a  single  foot  of  land.  In 
commercial  law,  the  estate  of  a  tradesman  is  simply  his  status,  "  his 
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condition,"  the  "  circumstances,"  pecuniary  or  otherwise,  in  whicli 
he  stands;  and  when  he  is  insolvent,  the  "winding  up  of  his  estate"* 
is  the  appropriation  of  all  his  property,  and  the  distribution  of  it 
among  his  creditors. 

Ester  ling.  An  English  silver  coin,  the  Anglo-Norman  penny.  The 
240th  part  of  Tower  Pound  of  Silver,  of  the  "Ancient  Right  Stan- 
dard." It  is  the  origin  of  the  word  "pennyweight,"  which  was 
divided  into  24  grains.  This  penny  was,  therefore,  a  little  heavier 
than  our  present  three-penny  bit,  which  weighs  only  21'81818  grains 
troy.  The  esterling  weighs  22  .|  grains  troy.  {See  Tower  Found 
Sterling.) 

£iXCh,a.Ilg^e.     Change.   French,  changer ;  Italian,  cangiare,  formed  according  to 
Menage  from  cambiare,  and  this  from  the  Latin,  cambire:;  to  barter, 
to  exchange.     Chaucer  uses  "exchange"  in  the  sense  of  "ciiange." 
"  These  women  all  of  righteousnesse 
Of  choice  and  free  election 
Most  love  eschaunge  and  doublenesse." 
Oower  brings  both  forms  into  juxtaposition : — 
"  For  thilke  time  (I  understande) 
The  lumbardo  made  non  eschange 
The  bishoprickes  for  to  change." 
The  transition  from  cliange    to  exchange    is    not    easily  traced. 
Although  exchange  is  the  modern  form  of  the  word,  "  'change"  is 
still  often  used  as  a  contraction. 

Exchange  in  its  widest  sense  is  the  giving  or  receiving  one  thing 
for  another.  In  commerce,  all  exchangeable  things  are  classed 
under  three  heads,  which  we  have  called  the  three  orders  of  Eco- 
nomic Quantities  {see  Economic  Quantities),  and  although  any  one 
thing  may  be  exchanged  for  any  other,  yet  it  will  be  found  on  exami- 
nation that  all  exchanges  fall  under  one  of  the  following  six  heads  : 
Let  M  stand  for  all  Material  forms  of  Wealth. 

L  for  all  forms  of  Labour  and  service, 
and  R  for  all  kinds  of  Bights. 
Then  we  shall  have  as  many  species  of  Exchange  as  there  are  com- 
binations of  these  letters  taken  two  and  two  together.    Thus : 
M  may  be  exchanged  for  M 
M     „      „  „  „    L 

R 


M 
L 
L 
R 


L 
R 
R 


It  is,  however,  important  to  observe  that  the  combination  of  letters 
here  used  is  not  by  any  means  such  as  falls  under  the  algebraical 
laws  of  Combination  and  Permutation.  In  Algebra,  the  combina- 
tions, MM,  LL,  and  RR  would  be  inadmissible ;  and  three  only  would 
be  possible  between  three  quantities  taken  two  and  two  together, 
according  to  the  formula — 

1.  2.  3 

1.2   "~ 
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As  illustrations  of  each  of  the  above  species  of  exchange,  we  may 
take — 

(1.)  M  for  M.    The  payment  of  money  for  a  joint  of  meat. 

(2.)  M  for  L.  The  giving  of  commodities  on  the  truck  system  as 
a  reward  for  labour. 

(3.)  M  for  E.  The  purchase  of  a  house,  settled  by  the  passing  of 
a  cheque. 

(4.)  L  for  L.  ■  The  services  of  a  medical  man,  balanced  by  the 
labour  of  a  gardener. 

(5.)  L  for  R.  The  payment  of  a  clerk's  salary  by  means  of  a 
cheque. 

(6.)  R  for  R.  A  sale  of  bills,  in  exchange  for  a  credit  in  the 
books  of  a  bank. 

Thus  far  the  term  "  Exchange"  applies  equally  to  Inland  and 
Foreign  transactions,  but  in  financial  operations,  the  expression  is 
employed  almost  exclusively  to  signify  "  foreign  exchanges"  which 
may  mean  the  giving  or  receiving  of  the  money  of  one  country  in 
return  for  an  equivalent  sum  in  that  of  another ;  or  it  may  mean 
the  settlement  of  debts  by  means  of  paper  documents,  bills  of 
exchange,  &c.     {See  Bills  of  Exchange.) 

Down  to  the  time  of  Henry  YII.,  the  business  of  exchange  was  a 
royal  monopoly,  and  carried  on  at  the  same  office  as  the  mint  or 
"  bouillon,"  as  it  was  anciently  called  ;  and  the  royal  exchanger  alone 
was  entitled  to  give  native  coin  for  foreign  coin  or  for  bullion. 
This  monopoly  was  infringed  by  the  Goldsmiths  in  later  days,  until 
it  was  seen  that  their  profits  were  so  great,  as  to  yield  them  large 
fortunes.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  therefore,  a  proclamation  was 
issued  forbidding  all  but  the  royal  favourite,  Henry  Richard,  Earl 
of  Holland,  on  whom  was  conferred  the  office  of  "  changer,  exchangei% 
and  ontchanger,"  to  participate  in  this  business.  But  the  privilege 
was  not  of  long  duration.  With  the  fall  of  Charles,  the  monopoly 
ceased,  and  the  commercial  needs  of  the  times  gave  rise  to  new 
institutions.     {See  Real  Exchange,  Nominal  Exchange.) 

ExchsqUCr.  For  the  origin  of  this  word  the  learned  carry  us  back  to  the  ancient 
Persian  language,  in  which  Schach  (modem  Shah)  signified  Kinjf. 
In  very  ancient  times  a  game  was  in  vogue,  which  was  played  on  a 
board  wilh  squares  marked  upon  it.  Upon  this  board  figures  of  wood 
or  ivory  were  moved  about,  and  one  of  the  principal  pieces  was  called 
Schach  (or  King),  which  name,  in  course  of  time,  was  applied  both  to 
the  board  and  to  the  game  itself.  In  Germany,  the  name  in  an 
unaltered  form  is  applied  to  the  game  of  chess.  From  the  peculiar 
marking  of  the  board,  any  surface  which  was  divided  in  squares  was 
said  to  be  chequered.  Hence,  the  old  Norman  French  exchequeir 
and  modem  French  echiquier  applied  to  the  court  where  the  King'a 
revenue  officers  met,  because  they  sat  round  a  table  covered  with 
chequered  (or  checkered)  cloth  resembling  a  chess  board.  On  the 
squares  of  this  cloth  sums  were  marked,  or  scored  with  counters,  in  the 
rude  and  primitive  manner  prevalent  in  that  age.  The  Latin  root 
scac — which  was  in  use  (though  not  in  classical  times)  at  a  very 
early  period — is  derived  from  the  same  Oriental  source,  and  enters  into 
several  different  words  closely  allied  to  each  other,  as  scaccum,  a  chess 
board;  ludies  acaccorum,  the  game  of  cheBa',  seaccariumf  the  Court 
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of  Exchequer,  and  also  a  cliequered  cloth.   Old  Madox,  in  his  "History 
of  the  Exchequer,"  says,  in  his  quaint  and  amiable  way — 

"  From  the  Latin  Scaccarium  cometh  the  French  Eschequier  or 
Exrhequier,  and  the  English  name  from  the  French.  Or  if  any  one 
thinks  it  more  likely,  that  the  French  word  was  the  ancienter,  and  the 
Latin  one  formed  from  it,  I  do  not  oppose  him,  nay,  I  incline  to  believe 
it  was  so."  And  again :  "  At  the  coronation  of  ilichard  I.,  Six  Earla 
and  Barons  carried  unum  Scaccarium  (a  chequered  cloth)  on  which 
were  placed  the  Eojal  Insignia." 

The  Court  of  Exchequer  is  one  of  the  three  great  courts  of  the 
realm.  In  Anglo-Saxon  times  there  was  only  one  great  court — the 
Wittenagemote,  but  William  the  Conqueror  separated  it  into  two — 
the  Aula-reijis,  or  King's  Court,  and  the  Ecclesiastical  Court.  Sub- 
sequently a  further  separation  took  place  and  the  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer was  detached  from  the  Aula-regis. 

The  Court  of  Exchequer  is  now  a  Court  of  Revenue,  and  a 
Court  of  Common  Law  only.  In  its  former  capacity,  that  with 
which  we  are  here  exclusively  concerned,"  it  ascertains  and  enforces 
by  proceedings  appropriate  to  the  case  the  proprietary  rights  of  the 
Crown  against  the  subjects  of  the  realm."  {Blackstone.)  And  thus 
deals  with  all  matters  relating  to  the  revenue  of  the  Kingdom. 
The  Exchequer  and  the  Treasury  are  connected  offices,  and  jointly 
control  the  national  revenues  in  the  interest  of  the  Executive.  Its 
operations  are  supervised  by  the  Audit  Office  in  the  interest  of 
Parliameut,  and  (through  them)  the  taxpayers  of  the  nation.  {8ee 
Audit  Office.) 
Exchequer  BilL  An  instrument  of  credit  credited  by  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Her  Majesty's  Treasuiy  for  the  purpose  of  raising  money 
for  temporary  purposes  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  Exchequer. 
Exchequer  Bills  form  a  large  portion  of  the  Unfunded  or  Floating 
Debt  of  the  country.  The  following  are  some  of  the  most  charac- 
teristic features  of  an  Exchequer  Bill : — 

(1.)  They  are  issued  for  sums  of  £100  each,  or  some  multiple  of 
£100,  and  bear  interest  at  a  rate  fixed  at  the  date  of  issue,  and  at 
the  beginning  of  each  subsequent  year. 

(2.)  They  bear  a  sheet  of  ten  half-yearly  coupons,  and  will  there- 
fore last  for  five  years,  without  renewal.  On  the  next  page  is  a  copy 
of  the  coupon  on  a  £500  Bill. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  amount  due  on  each  coupon  is  not 
named,  because  they  run  for  five  years,  and  the  interest  fixed  only 
from  year  to  year. 

(3.)  At  the  end  of  twelve  months,  the  holder  of  an  Exchequer 
Bill  may  claim  payment  of  the  principal  sum  named  on  the  face  of 
it,  but  if  payment  shall  not  be  so  claimed,  then  the  Bill  shall  have 
legal  currency  for  the  next  following  twelve  months,  and  the  holder 
will  have  no  title  to  claim  payment  until  the  close  of  that  period, 
but  will  continue  to  receive  interest  on  the  principal  sum  by  present- 
ing the  half-yearly  coupon  in  the  usual  way  at  the  Bank  of  England. 
The  same  rule  applies  to  each  succeeding  year. 

(4.)  Even  when  the  coupons  are  exhausted,  the  holder  of  the 
Bill  may,  if  he  so  prefer,  have  it  renewed  instead  of  being  paid  off. 
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(5.)  At  any  time  during  the  last  six  montlis  of  every  year  from 
the  date  of  the  Bill,  such  Bill  will  be  received  by  the  collectors  of 
Customs,  Excise,  or  other  duties  payable  to  the  Government  for 
the  sura  or  principal  money  contained  therein,  that  is,  the  sum 
printed  on  its  face. 

(6.)  If  an  Exchequer  Bill  be  defaced  by  accident,  so  as  to  make 
it  diSScult  of  negotiation,  a  new  one  may  be  obtained  in  exchange 
for  it. 

(7.)  The  interest  on  an  Exchequer  Bill  can  never  exceed  5^  per 
cent,  per  !lnnum,  and  it  has  sometimes  fallen  as  low  as  2^. 


EXCHEQUER    BILL  INTEREST   CERTIFICATE. 


£500. 


Per  Act  29  Vict.  Cap.  25. 


This  Coupon  entitles  the  Bearer  to  Interest  on  the  above  sum 
for  the  half-year  to  the  11th  March,  1881. 

Wm.  Dukbae,  Comptroller  and  Auditor-General 


The  reason  why  Exchequer  Bills  are  so  much  sought  after  by 
monied  men  is,  that  they  are  nearly  always  quoted  in  the  market  at 
a  premium,  and  are  always  saleable.  They  therefore  furnish  a  near 
approach  to  that  great  desideratum  among  the  mercantile  commu- 
nity, money  that  shall  yield  interest  and  yet  be  in  the  condition  of 
"  ready  money,"  two  qualities  that  vary  in  inverse  proportion  the 
one  to  the  other. 

The  word  hill  in  the  phrase  "  Exchequer  Bill"  is  somewhat 
different  from  that  in  "  Bill  of  Exchange"  as  regards  its  origin.  An 
Exchequer  Bill  was  originally  an  Exchequer  Billet  or  piece  of  wood 
— Norman  French,  hille — which  was  the  primitive  form  in  which 
Exchequer  Bills  were  at  first  issued.  In  practice,  the  billet,  hille,  or 
hill  was  a  single  piece  of  wood,  having  notches  cut  transversely 
across  it.  It  was  thus  distinguished  from  the  later  tally,  which 
was  a  similar  piece  of  wood,  slit  longitudinally  through  all  the 
notches.     {See  Tally,  Stock.) 

Exchequer  Bonds.  Exchequer  Bonds  are  issued  under  the  authority 
of  the  same  Act  as  Exchequer  Bills,  and  by  the  same  Commissioners. 
Bonds,  however,  differ  from  Bills,  as  will  be  seen  by  a  perusal  of 
the  following  details  : — 

^  (1.)  Exchequer  Bonds  are  issued  to  run  for  a  definite  period  of 
time,  in  no  case  to  exceed  six  years.    In  most  cases  they  run  for 
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much  shorter  periods,  and  they  must  be  presented  for  pajntnent  at 
maturity,  as  interest  thereon  ceases  at  that  date. 

(2.)  The  interest  payable  on  Exchequer  Bonds  is  fixed  at  the  time 
of  issue,  and  the  amount  payable  is  printed  on  each  coupon.  It 
cannot  exceed  5|  per  cent.,  and  there  are  some  Bonds  in  circulation 
bearing  only  2|  per  cent,  per  annum  interest. 

(3.)  They  may  be  registered  or  inscribed  in  the  books  of  the  bank, 
and  certificates  of  such  registration  would  be  given  in  lieu  of  bonds. 
These  certificates  would  bear  no  coupons,  and  the  half-yearly  interest 
would  have  to  be  applied  for  in  a  way  similar  to  tha^  followed  in 
the  case  of  consols. 

Excise.     Latin,  exciswn,  from  ex,  out,  coedo,  I  cut,  or  liew;  whence,  to  eccise  is  to 
cut  out,  and  the  substantive,  excise,  something  cut  out. 

Excise  is  an  inland  tax  or  impost  levied  on  goods  sold  by  retail, 
or,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  on  goods  before  they  leave  the  manu- 
factories. It  is  thus  distinguished  from  duties  and  customs  which 
are  levied  on  goods  imported  from  foreign  countries. 

Ex  Dividendo.  Without  the  dividend,  often  contracted  to  ex  dividend, 
ex  div,  ex  d,  or  x  d.  "When  attached  to  quotations  of  prices  it  sig- 
nifies that  the  purchaser  of  the  stock  is  not  entitled  to  the  dividend 
just  about  falling  due,  and  is  thus  contrasted  with  cum  div,  or  cum 
dividendo  {which  see). 

Ex  Drawing.  Since  the  prices  of  stocks  and  shares  quoted  in  the 
official  list  carry  with  them  the  right  to  claim  all  accruing  advan- 
tages in  respect  of  those  stocks  or  shares ;  and  since  the  "  drawings" 
for  the  Sinking  Fund  or  amortization  are  among  those  advantages, 
it  is  usual  to  state,  about  the  time  when  drawings  take  place,  whether 
the  prices  carry  with  them  the  right  to  the  drawing,  or  whether  that 
right  has  ceased.  This  is  done  by  inserting,  after  the  price,  the 
phrase  *'  ex  drawing,"  or  "  cum  drawing," — words  which  convey  their 
own  meaning. 

Ex  New.  A  phrase  often  appended  to  the  prices  of  stocks  and 
shares  in  the  official  list.  In  England,  the  quoted  prices  always 
include  all  accruing  rights,  as  well  as  dividends,  and  among  such 
rights,  is  that  of  a  claim  to  new  shares  or  new  issues  of  stock  in 
virtue  of  present  holdings.  Hence,  so  long  as  prices  are  quoted 
"  cum  new,"  that  is  "  with  new,"  it  signifies  that  the  purchaser  has 
the  right  to  claim  the  advantages  of  the  new  issue ;  when  quoted 
**  ex  new,"  that  the  right  has  ceased. 

Extension  of  Protest.  Under  the  article  "  Protest,''  it  is  stated  that 
simply  Noting  a  Bill  and  returning  it,  is  regarded  in  law  as  a 
sufficient  Protest,  and  this  method  is  often  adopted  when  bills  are 
returned  to  parties  in  the  same  city  or  town.  But  when  the  Protest 
■  has  to  be  sent  from  one  town  to  another,  and  especially  when  sent 
abroad,  the  Notary  may  be  required  to  issue  the  recognized  formal 
document,  a  copy  of  which  is  given  under  the  article  "  Protest,"  and 
this  proceeding  is  technically  called  Extension  of  Protest. 


I> 
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F.  occurs  in  the  following  abbreviations : — 
FA  A.,  Free  of  all  Average. 
F.O.B.,  Free  on  Board. 
F.PA.,  Free  of  Particular  Average. 
F.G.A.,  Foreign  General  Average. 

Face  Value.  The  value  printed  on  tbe  face  of  a  Bond,  Debenture, 
Share  Certificate  or  other  negotiable  instrument.  This  clearly  is 
very  different  from  its  marlcet  value,  which  may  be  greater  or  less, 
according  to  the  estimation  in  which  a  given  stock  is  held  by  the 
public.  The  Face  Value  is  also  sometimes  called  Nominal  Value, 
which  see. 

Farthing'.  Ferling.  Aiiglo-Saxon,/eor<AZm5r,origmaL1y  the  fourth  part  of  a 
coin,  not  confined  to  that  of  a  penny. 

"This  yere  the  Kynge  made  a  neue  guyne  as  the  nobylle,  half- 
nobylle,  and  feodyng-nobylle." — Grey  Friars'  Chron.    Camden  See. 

In  the  Old  English  we  also  find  f earthing  and  Jburthing  used  in  the 
same  sense. 

An  English  bronze  coin,  composed  of  95  parts  of  copper,  4  of 
tin,  and  1  of  zinc;  value  one-fourth  of  a  penny.  In  English 
accounts  farthings  are  usually  written  as  fractions  of  a  penny. 
If  a  separate  column  is  employed  for  them,  and  they  are  written  as 
integers,  the  letter  q  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  column,  and 
signifies  qiiadrantes,  fourth  parts,  from  quadrans  a  quarter. 

Favourable,  or  In  Favour  of.  A  term  constantly  used  in  refer- 
ence to  the  rate  of  exchange  between  two  countries.  It  is  evident 
that  a  rate  of  exchange  which  is  favourable  to  one  country,  is  un- 
favourable to  the  other ;  and  also  that  a  rate  which  is  favourable 
for  drawing  in  one  country,  is  unfavourable  for  remitting  to  it. 
The  term  is  therefore,  ambiguous,  when  tried  by  either  of  these 
tests.  To  obviate  this  ambiguity,  it  is  found  convenient  in  practice 
to  assume  that  a' merchant  always  means  his  own  country,  when 
he  says  that  the  exchange  on  some  other  country  is  favourable  or 
unfavourable  ;  and  then  he  simply  means  that  by  the  alteration  in 
the  rate  of  exchange  more  or  less  of  the  coinage  of  that  other 
country  is  given  for  a  stated  amount  in  the  coinage  of  his  ovm. 
Thus,  if  the  rate  of  exchange  between  Berlin  and  London  moved 
from  20*25  marks  to  20*30  marks  per  pound  sterling.  A  London 
merchant  would  say  the  exchange  was  favourable,  and  a  Berliner 
would  say  it  was  unfavourable,  or  "  against"  him ;  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  the  Berliner  would  have  to  give,  and  the  Londoner  to 
receive  a  greater  number  of  marks  for  a  specified  number  of 
sovereigns. 

Mr.  Goschen  states  the  case  in  difierent  terms,  thus ;  "  When  it 
is  said  that  the  exchanges  dkSQ  favourable  to  any  particular  country, 
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the  intention  is  simply  to  state  the  fact,  that  bills  of  that  country 
upon  foreign  cities  are  difficult  of  sale,  whilst  bills  drawn  from 
abroad  are  at  a  'premium.  So  when  it  is  said  that  the  exchange  is 
unfavourable,  a  situation  is  described  in  which  foreign  bills  are  in 
areat  demand,  and  when  consequently  their  value  seems  likely  to 
De  so  enhanced  as  to  render  the  export  of  bullion  an  unavoidable 
alternative." — Theory  of  Foreign  Exchanges,  p.  88.  {See  Specie 
Point) 

There  is,  however,  yet  another  test  which  may  be  applied  to  the 
exchanges,  and  in  regard  to  which  we  may  say  they  are  "  favoura- 
ble" or  **  unfavourable."  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  it  is  a  bad 
thing  for  any  country  to  have  less  gold  than  is  needed  for  the 
requirements  of  trade,  and  equally  bad  to  have  a  glcit  of  it,  that  is, 
more  than  can  be  profitably  employed.  When  there  is  too  much, 
the  rate  of  interest  or  discount  will  sometimes  fall,  as  it  did  a  few 
j-ears  since,  and  again  in  1879,  as  low  as  one  per  cent.  "When  there 
IS  too  little,  the  rate  may  rise  as  it  did  in  1866  to  10  per  cent.,  or,  as 
in  1878,  to  7  per  cent.  Both  of  these  extreme  rates  are  disastrous 
to  bankers  and  merchants;  and  commerce  becomes  completely 
disorganized  as  long  as  they  continue.  There  is  a  pretty  general 
consensus  of  opinion  that  business  never  proceeds  so  smoothly 
and  profitably  as  when  the  rate  of  interest  or  discount  moves  about 
somewhere  between  4  and  6  per  cent.  Hence,  whenever  the  reserve 
of  gold  in  the  vaults  of  bankers  runs  so  low  as  to  render  the 
safety  of  the  banks  at  all  precarious,  that  would  be  considered  a 
**  favourable"  turn  in  the  exchanges  which  caused  gold  to  flow 
into  the  country.  But  should  the  inflow  proceed  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  overstock  the  market  with  gold,  then  any  alteration  in  the 
rate  of  exchange  which  checked  the  inflow  would  be  considered 
favourable  ;  from  this  it  is  seen  that  a  *'  favourable  "  or  "  unfavour- 
able" rate  of  exchange  is  not  determined  so  much  by  the  direction  in 
which  the  exchanges  move,  as  by  the  results  brought  about  by  their 
movement.  A  movement  in  the  rate  that  is  "  favourable"  up  to  a 
given  point,  is  "  unfavourable"  when  pushed  beyond  that  point. 
The  converse,  however,  is  not  true ;  an  "  unfavourable"  rate  of  ex- 
change never  becomes  *'  favourable,"  but  grows  worse  and  worse  the 
further  it  is  pushed. 

Fee.  Fief.  Feudal.  This  word,  in  its  earlier  forms,  having  been  part  of  the 
current  speech  of  all  classes  of  society — learned  and  unlearned,  rich  and 
poor — has  been  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  common  to  words  of  this 
kind,  and  has  undergone  great  changes. 

It  is  traceable  to  the  Greek,  7re»cto,  peko,  to  shear,  to  clip ;  whence  is 
derived  rreKos,  pekos,  wool,  a  fleece ;  the  name  being  subsequently  trans- 
ferred to  the  animal  of  which  the  llecce  was  the  most  valuable  part. 
Hence  the  Latin,  pecus,  a  sheep,  afterwards  made  to  include  goats, 
kine,  and  ottier  domesticated  animals.  From  pecus  was  formed 
pecunia,  wealth,  riches,  property,  because  the  wealth  of  primitive 
societies  consisted  mainly  of  sheep  and  cattle. 

By  Grimm's  "  Law  of  Lautvershiehung,  or  Transposition  of  Sounds," 
we  are  led  to  expect  that  any  word  beginning  in  Greek  with  tt,  or  in 
the  Latin  with  p,  would,  if  found  in  the  Gothic  or  Teutonic  tongues, 
begin  with  /  or  v.    And  this  is  what  actually  occurs.    We  are  not, 
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however,  to  infer  that  these  forms  are  derived  either  from  the  Greek  or 
Latin.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  Greek  and  Latin,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Gothic  and  Teutonic  forms  on  the  other,  were  all  derived 
from  some  common  origin  anterior  to  either.  Hence  we  have  the 
Gothic,  faihu,  possessions,  riches  ;  Old  High  German, /Aw,  fehti,  and 
the  modem  German,  vieJi,  all  signifying  cattle;  the  old  Gorman, /<?, 
cattle,  money,  wealth;  Anglo-Saxon, /eo A,  cattle,  riches,  money.  With 
the  incursions  of  the  barbarians  from  the  North,  this  word  was  intro- 
duced into  Southern  Europe,  and  took  the  forms  of  the  Italian,  ^o; 
Proven^al.yew,  ^ew,  and  French, ^e/".  Adapted  to  the  Law  Latin  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  strengthened  by  the  insertion  of  a  d,  we  have 

feudum,  used  to  denote  property  in  land,  from  whicJi  we  h&ve  fetuial, 
and  the  English  fee,  in  the  sense  of  an  estate  in  land,  tLaA  feoffment, 
to  denote  the  process  of  conveying  a  fief  or  fee  to  a  new  owner.     But 

feo  or  feoh  was  also  used  in  the  popular  Anglo-Saxon  tongue,  with  the 
meaning  of  money  payment  or  reward,  and  tma  meaning  held  its  ground 
till  it  was  embodied  in  our  modem  colloquial  speech. 

A  Fee  therefore  is  a  sum  given  for  a  service  rendered,  or  a  pay- 
ment made  for  some  right  or  privilege.  In  this  sense  we  speaK  of 
"  barristers'  fees,"  "  school-fees,"  "  waiters'  fees,"  &c.,  and  they 
differ  generally  from  wages  or  salaries,  in  being  given  for  single 
acts  or  detached  services,  rather  than  for  time  service,  or  service 
by  the  week  and  year. 

As  nsed  by  lawyers,  a  "  fee "  also  signified  an  estate  held  on 
certain  conditions,  as  a  **  knight's  fee,"  which  was  an  estate  held 
on  certain  condition  of  rendering  a  knight's  service  to  the  King. 

Fiduciary.  Lalin,  ^ics,  faith,  trust  in  one's  honesty:  fido,  fidtre,  to  trust, 
confide,  place  confidence  in;  fidus,  that  may  be  relied  on;  fiducitis, 
that  is  given  in  trust  to  any  one,  not  as  his  own  property,  but  on 
condition  of  its  being  restored  at  a  given  time. 

The  word  Fiduciary  is  used  in  banking  and  commerce  to  signify 
"  without  securities,"  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  expressed,  "  un- 
covered" Hence,  a  "  fiduciary  loan  "  is  a  loan  made  on  the  honour 
and  good  faith  of  the  borrower  without  deposit  of  securities,  or 
without  "  cover." 

Finance.  Financier.  Latin,j^nt«,  the  end,  or  limit ;  j^nto,  ^mr^,  to  brings 
to  an  end.  In  classical  times  the  wordj^rti*  was  used  also  to  s'gnify 
a  measure,  or  an  amount,  as  being  the  end  at  which  one  arrives 
by  adding  several  sums,  or  the  limit  which  includes  them  all.  In 
post' classical  times,  iinis  and  its  derivatives  was  used  in  this  sense 
more  freely,  and  in  law  was  made  to  signify  the  end  of  a  suit  or  the 
payment  of  a  disputed  debt.  Finalis  dies  was  the  day  of  trial; 
finale  judicium,  the  judge's  decision ;  finalis  concordia,  the  agree- 
ment by  which  the  suit  was  ended.  As  suits  were  more  frequently 
terminated  by  the  payment  of  money  when  litigants  increased  in 
riches,  the  finis  came  at  length  to  be  thought  of  as  a  sum  of  money 
almost  exclusively.  Passages  abound  in  the  old  law  books  which 
indicate  how  completely  the  idea  of  money  payment  had  supplanted 
the  original  idea  of  end  or  termination.  Thus,  in  Matthew  Prior's 
"  History  of  Henry  III.,"  we  read  : — 

"  Clauculo  captus  fuit,  et  tacito  facto  fine  ....  caute  dimissus. 
( He  was  captured  secretly,  and  having  quietly  submitted  to  the  pay- 
ment of  Ajine  ....  he  was  cautiously  sent  away.) 

"Nullum  ulterius  ab  eojinem  habebimus."  (We  shall  get  no  further 
ter-ms  from  him.) — Due. 
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The  antiquary  of  Sir  Robert  Cotton  relates  how,  when  the  king 
summoned  the  clergy  and  even  females  to  London  in  order  to  pass 
over  to  France  on  military  duty,  the  archbishop  and  others  "  possent 
facere  finem  per  eodem  si  vellerit"  (were  allowed,  if  they  wished,  to 
put  an  end  to  the  obligation — i.e.,  to  pay  a  fine  or  compound  for  it).  It 
was  a  natural  step  for  the  old  lawyers  to  pass  from  this  now  recognized 
meaning  oi  finis,  to  the  formation  of  a  new  Latin  verbj^nare  which 
was  always  used  in  the  sense  of  paying  a  fine,  exaction,  or  composition; 
and  from  this  was  formed  the  participle  finans,  the  paying  of  money, 
and  then  in  a  perfectly  regular  manner  the  English  and  French  jl^nance, 
first  used  in  the  sense  of  extortion,  and  afterwards  in  that  of  payment 
in  general. 

The  word  Finance  and  its  derivatives  were,  till  within  a  late 
period,  applied  to  the  management  of  the  State  revenues ;  and  a 
"  great  financier  "  was  always  understood  to  be  some  one  conversant 
with  the  art  of  raising  and  administering  the  income  of  the  nation. 
More  recently,  however,  and  especially  since  the  rapid  expansion 
of  trade  during  the  last  forty  years,  the  business  of  money  lending, 
as  a  distinct  profession,  has  risen  greatly  in  importance.  Wealthy 
firms,  and  large  joint  stock  associations,  have  devoted  themselves 
mainly  to  this  business  :  and  although  "  Finance  "  and  "  Financier  '* 
appeared  at  first  rather  big  words  to  apply  to  trade,  the  popular 
ear  soon  became  accustomed  to  them.  Finance  in  commerce  usually 
means  the  raising  of  capital  by  subscriptions,  and  the  employment 
of  it  in  loans  for  carrying  out  commercial  undertakings. 

Fine.    Latin,j^»f5,  the  end ;  finio,finire,  to  put  an  end  to. 

In  the  ancient  laws  of  England,  a  fine  was  so  called  because  it 
was  the  means  of  putting  an  end  to  a  suit,  and  to  "  aU  other  suits 
and  controversies  concerning  the  same  matter." — Stephen's  Blade- 
stone.  This  idea  pervades  the  modem  use  of  the  term  at  least  in 
law  :  and  although  the  origin  of  the  word  is  in  popular  speech  lost 
sight  of,  it  does  not  inaptly  describe  the  efiect  of  a  fine  in  such 
cases  as  a  "  fine  for  trespass,"  a  "  fine  for  default  of  payment,"  a 
"  fine  for  breach  of  rules,"  &c.  In  all  these  cases  the  payment  of 
the  fine  brings  to  an  end  the  grievance  or  dispute  in  respect  of 
which  it  was  levied. 

Fiorino.  A  gold  coin  formerly  used  in  Tuscany,  so  named  from  the 
Fleur-de-Lis,thearms  of  Florence.  {See  Florin.)  Yalue  about  Is.  1|(^. 

First  Class  Paper.  Bills,  drafts,  and  promissory  notes,  bearing 
names  of  the  Eghest  class,  as  acceptors  or  endorsers.  Exchequer 
bonds  and  Treasury  bills,  having  the  guarantee  of  the  Government, 
of  course  rank  with  quite  the  best  paper. 

First    ) 

Second  >  of  Exchange.  Bills  of  Exchange  are  commonly  drawn  in 
Third  )  •  sets  of  three,  called  respectively  the  First,  Second,  and  Third 
of  Exchange.  On  the  first  is  inserted  the  phrase  "  this  First 
of  Exchange  (Second  and  Third  of  the  same  tenor  and  date 
unpaid); "  on  the  Second,  the  phrase,  "  this  Second  of  Exchange 
(First  and  Third  of  the  same  tenor  and  date  unpaid) ;"  on  the 
Third,  the  phrase,  "  this  Third  of  Exchange  (First  and  Second  of 
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the  same  tenor  and  date  unpaid)."  In  all  other  respects  the  three 
forms  are  identical.  The  object  of  making  out  Foreign  Bills  in 
sets  of  two  or  three,  is  to  facilitate  their  negotiation,  and  also  to 
prevent  loss  or  delay  in  consequence  of  miscarriage  or  other  un- 
toward event.    {See  Sola  and  Via.) 

Pixed  Capital.  Capital  employed  in  the  purchase  of  land,  in 
executing  works,  or  in  erecting  machinery  with  the  hope  of  making 
a  series  of  profits  by  their  use  during  a  greater  or  lesser  period  of 
time.  As  everything  made  by  human  hands  is  liable  to  wear  and 
tear,  no  capital  can  be  considered  ahsolutelj  iixed.  It  is  fixed  only 
for  a  time.  What  the  capitalist  expects  is,  that  when  his  buildings, 
machinery,  &c.,  are  worn  out,  the  returns  made  by  their  employ- 
ment shall  have  been  sufficient  to  replace  the  same  with  new,  and 
yield  a  certain  something  besides  which  he  calls  his  "  profit." 

Floating  Debt.  When  Debts  are  contracted  by  a  Government,  or 
other  public  bodj,  with  an  engagement  to  repay  the  same  at  a 
specified  date,  with  interest  thereon  up  to  that  date,  the  interest 
being  sometimes  paid  in  the  form  of  discount,  they  constitute  a 
Floating  Debt.  It  is  synonymous  vzith  Unfunded  Debt  (which  see). 
Exchequer  Bills,  Exchequer  Bonds,  Treasury  Bills,  Promissory 
Notes,  Drafts,  and  Bank  Credits,  all  form  part  of  the  Floating 
debt  of  the  nation. 

Floating  Capital.  Floating  Capital  is  that  portioji  of  the  wealth  of 
a  banker  or  trader,  which  he  employs  in  such  a  way  that,  by  parting 
with  it,  he  replaces  it  with  a  profit  in  a  single  operation.  As  there 
is  very  little  capital  that  can  be  said  to  be  absolutely  fixed,  so  there 
is  Uttle,  if  any,  that  can  be  called  purely  floating.  The  term,  how- 
ever, is  a  convenient  one,  and  serves  to  distinguish,  in  a  vague  way, 
that  portion  of  capital  which  is  not  appropriated  to  any  fixed  or 
permanent  investment.  Capital  invested  in  mines,  railways,  land, 
&c.,  often  remains  fixed  there  for  years.  The  capital  employed  by 
bankers  is  rarely,  perhaps  ought  never  to  be,  so  fixed.  It  should  be 
lent  for  short  terms,  as  to  brokers  from  settling  day  to  settling  day, 
or  in  discounting  three  months'  bills  for  merchants  and  traders. 
It  is  then  never  out  of  their  hands  for  a  long  time  together,  and  in 
case  of  need  may  be  rapidly  accumulated,  so  as  to  meet  anj^  demand 
that  may  unexpectedly  arise.  Capital  thus  employed  is  called 
Floating  Capital. 

Florence.  A  gold  coin  formerly  used  in  England,  but  long  since 
extinct.  Like  the  florin  it  took  its  name  from  the  city  of  Florence, 
where  they  were  first  coined.  By  the  Statute  of  18  Edward  III. 
every  pound  weight  of  old  standard  gold  was  to  be  coined  into  50 
florences,  to  be  current  at  six  shillings  each,  all  which  made  in  tale 
15  pounds,  or  into  a  proportionate  number  of  half-florences,  or 
quarter-florences. 

Florin.  The  name  of  a  coin  formerly  issued  in  Florence,  from  which 
city  it  takes  its  name,  the  city  itself  taking  its  name  from  the 
Fleur-de-Lis,  the  arms  of   Tuscany,  of  which  Florence  was  the 
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capital.  Florins,  owing  to  the  excellent  workmanship  bestowed 
upon  them,  were  much  esteemed  in  England  and  other  parts  of 
Europe.  The  value  of  the  florin,  whether  in  gold  or  silver,  was 
found  a  convenient  unit  of  value,  and  as  such  became  a  favourite 
coin  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  The  following  are  the  principal 
coins  known  under  that  name. 

(a.)  An  English  silver  coin  equal  to  one-tenth  of  a  sovereign.  It 
weighs  174'54545  troy  grains  (or  ll*3103d  grammes).  "925  fine, 
which  gives  H  of  fine  silver  to  A  alloy.  'I"he  mint  remedy  or 
allowance  is  4  parts  in  1000.  In  fixing  the  "  Tariff  Value"  of  the 
coinage  this  allowance  is  taken  into  account,  because  in  foreign 
countries,  coins  when  exchanged  in  any  important  quantity  pass 
simply  as  bullion.  Hence,  when  compared  with  French  money,  for 
example,  the  mint  par  of  exchange  is  1  florin  =  2'32  francs,  but 
the  tariff  value  is  2*30  francs,  the  difference  arising  from  (1)  the 
allowance  for  weight,  (2)  the  allowance  for  fineness,  and  ^3)  for  a 
fair  degree  of  abrasion.     {See  Token  Coins  and  Legal  Tender.) 

(&.)  The  unit  of  value  in  Austria,  divided  into  100  new  kreutzers 
or  cents.  Its  value  in  sterling  is  determined  by  the  mint  law,  which 
ordains  that  one  metric  pound  oifine  silver  (500  grammes)  shall  be 
coined  into  45  florins  (or  gulden).  The  florin  therefore  contains 
11*1111  grammes  of  fine  silver,  or  12'3457  grammes  of  standard 
silver  900  fine.  By  arbitrating  at  the  rate  of  15^  parts  of  fine  silver 
for  1  part  of  fine  gold,  we  find  the  value  of  the  silver  florin  = 
23*495(^.  sterHng".  For  some  time  the  paper  florin  has  been  much 
more  extensively  used  in  Austria  than  either  gold  or  silver  coinage ; 
these  latter  are  therefore  simply  commodities,  and  are  bought  or 
sold  at  a  premium  which  varies  according  to  the  price  of  these 
metals  in  the  market,  and  the  degree  of  credit  enjoyed  by  the  State. 
In  Paris,  the  mint  par  value  of  the  florin  is  2*47  francs,  and  the 
tariff  value  2'45  francs. 

(c.)  The  unit  of  value  in  Holland.  In  1850  the  gold  coinage  of 
Holland  was  suppressed,  and  silver  was  made  the  standard  of  value. 
But  quite  recently  the  gold  standard  has  been  re-introduced,  and 
the  monetary  laws  of  Nov.  1847,  and  Sept.  1849,  re-established. 
In  virtue  of  these  laws  the  florin  is  made  the  unit  of  value,  and  the 
unit  of  account.  Gold  is  now  the  standard  of  value,  and  the  10 
florin  gold  piece,  or  William,  furnishes  the  data  for  calculating  the 
par  of  exchange,  while  the  silver  florin  still  remains  a  legal  tender. 
They  may  both  therefore  be  advantageously  described. 

The  Gold  Florin.  The  gold  10  florin  piece,  by  the  law  of  6th 
June,  1875,  weighs  6720  grammes,  "900  fine.  It  is  worth  20-83 
francs,  or  198"23cZ.  The  value  of  the  gold  florin  is  therefore 
2083  francs,  or  19-82c2. 

The  Silver  Florin.  The  silver  florin  weighs  10  grammes,  '945 
fine,  and  taking  15^  parts  of  fine  silver  as  equal  to  1  oifine  gold, 
we  have  for  the  value  of  the  silver  florin  19'983cZ.  As  silver  is 
now  much  depreciated  in  value,  a  considerable  deduction  must  be 
made  from  this  calculated  value,  in  all  countries  where  the  gold 
standard  prevails. 
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The  Dutch  florin  is  often  called  the  guilder.  It  is  divided  into 
100  cents. 

(d.)  The  Silver  Florin  of  the  South  German  States  is  now  super- 
seded by  the  new  German  coinage.  It  is,  however,  still  legal 
tender.  Its  full  weight  was  10*582  grammes,  '900  fine,  and  was 
formerly  valued  at  20*182c?.,  but  is  now,  hke  other  silver  coins, 
when  compared  with  a  gold  standard,  much  depreciated.  It  was 
divided  into  60  kreutzers  of  4  hellers  each. 

(e.)  The  Polish  Florin  of  Kussia  is  valued  at  15  copecks.  It 
weighs  3*059  grammes,  500  fine,  and  is  worth  did.  sterling. 

PlotSftlU,  Jetsam,  and  Lag^an.  "Barbarous  and  uncouth  appellations,"  says 
Blackstone,  "  used  to  distinguish  certain  goods  cast  upon  the  sea,  from 
certain  others  which  constitute  a  legal  wreck."  The  barbarism  and 
uncouthness  of  these  words  arise  from  their  formation,  which  follows  no 
recognized  law  of  language.  They  are  nevertheless  derived  from  well 
known  roots. 

Flotsam,  variously  written  flotsen,  flotzam,  and  flotson,  is  derived 
from  the  Saxon  fleotan  or  flotan,  to  swim;  Jiota,  a  thing  which  swims 
on  the  siirface. 

"  Flotsen  be  any  goods  that  by  shipwracke  be  lost,  and  lie  floting  or 
swimming  upon  the  water." — Minshew. 

Jetsam,  or  jetson,  or  jettison,  is  from  the  JjatiayJaciOfjacSre,  to  go, 
to  cause  to  go,  to  throw,  to  cast.    Yrench,  Jeter. 

"  Quae  enim  res  in  tempestate  levandae  navis  causa  ejiciuntur,  h» 
dominorum  permanent.    Quia  palam  est  eas  non  eo  animo  ejici  quod 
quis  eas  habere  nolit."     (For  those  things  which  during  a  storm  are 
mrown  overboard  for  the  sake  of  lightening  the  ship  remain  the  pro- 
perty of  the  owners.    Because  it  is  evident  that  they  were  not  thrown 
overboard  with  the  intention  of  abandoning  them.) — Coke's  Institutes. 
Lagan,  or  ligan,  is  from  the  Saxon,  ligan,  licgan,  or  leegan,  to  lie, 
to  be  in  an  inclined  or  horizontal  position. 
To  constitute  a  legal  wreck,  goods  must  come  to  land,  when  they 
become  the  property  of  the  king,  of  the  sheriff,  or  the  lord  of  the 
manor.    They  must,  however,  be  kept  for  a  year  and  a  day  (in 
France  for  a  year,  in  Holland  for  a  year  and  a  half),  so  that  if  any 
man  can  prove  a  property  in  them,  they  shall  be  restored  to  him 
without  delay.     But  in  the  case  of  goods  found  floating  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea.— flotsam — they  remain  the  property  of  the  o^vner, 
since  it  is  assumed  that  he  has  not  renounced  his  right  to  them  : 
but  if  no  owner  appears  they  become  the  property  of  the  Crown. 
Goods  thrown  overboard,  and  which  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
are  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner,  and  are  treated  as  jetsam. 
Lagan  or  Ligan  is  goods  sunk  in  the  sea  and  attached  to  a  cork  or 
buoy  in  order  to  be  found  again.     Here  it  is  clear  that  the  owners 
did  not  intend  to  renounce  their  property  in  them,  as  they  had  done 
all  in  their  power  to  assert  their  right  to  the  goods.   B-ence  flotsam, 
jetsam,  and  lagan,  are  not  the  lawful  spoils  of  the  finders,  but  must 
be  delivered  up  to  those  who  can  prove  their  right  to  them,  the 
owners  paying  a  reasonable  reward  to  those  who  saved  and  pre- 
served them,  which  is  called  salvage.     {See  Salvage.) 

Forestall)  To.  Saxon,  stoel,  $tal,  stael,  steal,  all  of  which  forms  were  used  to 
denote  a  standing  place,  or  fixed  spot  in  a  market  or  £Eiir :  Danish,  stal ; 
German,  Stall  j  French,  stalle. 

K 
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To  forestall  is  to  buy  goods  on  their  way  to  market,  before  they 
are  brought  to  the  stall,  where  they  are  exposed  to  the  competition 
of  buyers. 

Forestallers.  A  name  applied  to  a  class  of  dealers  who  in  former 
times  intercepted  goods  on  their  way  to  market  or  fair,  and  bought 
them  up  with  a  view  to  enhance  their  price.  When  roads  were  bad, 
travelling  laborious,  and  the  population  scattered,  "  forestallers" 
did  a  thriving  trade.  The  practice  of  forestalling  was  regarded  as 
an  unfair  advantage  taken  from  the  frequenters  of  the  market,  and 
penalties  were  imposed  on  those  who  sought  to  profit  by  it,  but  they 
were  of  no  avail.  It  is  now  practised  in  all  the  markets  and  ex- 
changes of  Europe,  although  not  called  by  that  name.  {See  En- 
grossers and  Begraters.) 

Forfeit.  About  the  latter  syllable  of  this  word  little  doubt  can  be  entertained. 
The  Latin, /aeere,  to  make  or  do,  the  'French,  faire,  and  cognate  words 
sufficiently  indicate  its  origin.  But  with  regard  to  the  particle /or,  two 
explanations  have  been  given.  It  is  thought  by  some  to  be  equivalent 
to  fore,  in  front  of,  or  previous  in  point  of  time,  but  the  force  of  the 

?refix  in  such  words  as  forswear,  forbid,  does  not  support  this  view, 
t  seems  far  more  probable  that  the  Latin,  foris,  out,  without,  foreign 
to ;  the  German,  rer ;  Gothic, ybttV;  'French,  for;  and  English, ybr  or 
fore,  are  all  variations  of  some  primitive  form  which,  as  Mr.  Macpher- 
son  says,  imply  "negation,  excess,  priority,  or  vitiation  of  the  natural 
sense  of  the  word  to  which  it  is  prefixed,"  as  forego,  to  go  without ; 
forejudge,  to  judge  wrongfully;  foreclose,  to  close  against ;  /or 6 ici,  to 
bid  away;  forswear,  to  swear  fdsely.  On  this  supposition /or/ezY  or 
forfait  would  signify  a  misdeed,  something  wrongly  done,  a  crime,  and 
in  this  sense  it  was  formerly  used. 

"My  heart  nor  I  have  doen  you  no  forfeit 
By  which  you  should  complain  in  any  kind." — Chaucek. 
"  Oro  omnes  quibus  alaquid  forefeet  ut  mihi  per  suam  gratiam  in- 
dulgeant."    (I  pray  all  to  whom  I  have  done  anything  wrong  that  they 
grant  me  their  pardon.) — Font  anus  in  Due. 

By  a  common  process  in  language  the  name  for  the  misdeed  or  crime 
was  transferred  to  the  consequences  or  penalty  attached  to  it.  Forts- 
factus  servus,  in  the  laws  of  Athelstan,  was  one  who  had  made  himself 
a  slave  by  his  misdeeds  :  and  the  French,  forf aire  corps  et  avoir,  im- 
plied the  loss  of  liberty  and  property  by  crime.  Bona  forisfacta  in 
English  law  are  lands  or  goods,  the  property  in  which  is  gone  away  or 
departed  from  the  owner. 

The  general  idea  conveyed  by  the  word  forfeit,  as  distinguished 
from  a  fine  or  penalty,  is  that  of  the  lapsing  of  a  claim,  or  a  loss 
arising  from  misconduct.  A  fine  is  iynposed,  a  penalty  inflicted,  a 
forfeit  is  incurred ;  as  exemplified  in  the  case  of  detected  smuggling, 
when  the  goods  are  forf eited,  and  in  addition  a  fine  is  exacted.  So 
when  a  loan  contractor  issues  the  prospectus  of  a  loan,  there  is 
usually  a  clause  to  the  eflfect  that  "  If  the  subscriber  fails  to  pay 
any  of  the  later  instalments  when  due,  all  previous  instalments 
that  have  been  paid  shall  heforfeited,"  that  is,  he  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  claim  the  repayment  of  the  instalment  made ;  but  he  may  sell 
his  scrip  for  what  it  will  fetch,  and  if  any  loss  occurs  he  must  bear 
it  himself:  but  the  loss  results  from  his  own  default,  and  is  not 
inflicted  by  any  legal  authority. 
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Forge,  To.  Most  authorities  agree  in  deriving  this  word  from  the  Latin,  fahery 
a  smith  (which  is  supposed  to  be  a  contraetionof/acifter,  from  facere,  to 
make).  Faber,  in  the  sense  of  a  maker,  was  applied  to  workers  in 
wood  and  stone,  as  well  as  to  workers  in  metal ;  and  as  it  was  much  on 
the  tongues  of  the  labouring  and  unlettered  classes,  it  underwent  the 
usual  changes  to  which  such  words  are  exposed.  First  there  was  the 
change  from  b  to  v,  preserved  to  us  in  the  modem  names  of  Favre, 
Lefevre,  orfevre  (goldsmith) :  then  the  change  from  v  to  u,  giving  us 
the  old  French, /awr ;  Wallachian,/aMr«,  a  smith,  and/aitWe,  a  smithy, 
or  smith's  shop.  Faurire,  in  Eastern  Europe,  was  used  to  denote  the 
making  or  fabricating  of  anything,  but  especially  the  working  of 
metals ;  and  when  by  the  introduction  of  the  tailed  i,  that  is  the^',  into 
the  alphabet,  yattWre  was  converted  in  to /aMr;>e,  the  way  was  clear  for 
the  Spanish, /or/dr,  and  the  modem  French, /orgre. 

Forgery  is  a  very  grave  offence  in  the  eye  of  tlie  law.  It  is  de- 
fined to  be  "  the  fraudulent  making  or  alteration  of  a  writing  or  seal, 
to  the  prejudice  of  another  man's  right,  or  of  a  stamp  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  revenue."  It  is  necessary  in  order  to  convict  a  man  of 
forgery  to  show  that  the  instrument  forged  so  far  resembles  the  true 
instrument  as  to  be  capable  of  deceiving  persons  who  use  ordinary 
observation.  Hence,  if  a  cashier  or  clerk  in  a  bank  passed  a  cheque 
with  a  signature  that  was  to  ordinary  observation  a  false  one,  it 
would  most  likely  lead  to  a  conviction  of  gross  carelessness,  on  the 
part  of  the  clerk,  rather  than  to  one  of  forgery  against  the  offender. 
On  the  other  hand,  any  material  alteration  of  a  document,  however 
slight,  is  as  much  a  forgery  as  an  entire  fabrication ;  and  the  frau- 
dident  application  of  a  false  signature  to  a  truei  instrument,  or  a 
true  signature  to  a  false  one,  are  equally  forgeries. 

Forgery  is  one  of  those  offences  which  increase  with  the  advance 
of  science  and  education  ;  and  hence  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
inflict  heavier  penalties  on  this  offence  than  our  forefathers  ever 
dreamt  of.  "  The  punishment  of  this  offence  at  common  law,  and  as 
a  mere  misdemeanour,  was  fine,  imprisonment,  and  pillory ;"  but 
when  by  the  Act  11  Geo.  IV.,  it  was  made  "treason"  to  forge 
the  Great  Seal,  the  Privy  Seal  or  any  Privy  Signet,  &c.,  and  when 
by  the  same  Act  it  was  made  "felony"  to  forge  stamps,  exchequer 
bills,  Bank  of  England  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  promissory  notes, 
deeds,  receipts,  <S:c.,  heavier  penalties  were  inflicted  and  in  many 
cases  the  extreme  penalty  of  death.  Capital  punishment  for  forgery 
is  now  abolished,  but  the  penalties  are  still  very  severe,  as  they 
ought  to  be,  for  it  is  not  an  offence,  in  its  grosser  forms,  which  is 
committed  under  the  impulse  of  a  momentary  temptation,  but  is 
usually  the  result  of  long  premeditation,  and  much  misdirected 
ingenuity  at  the  instigation  of  mere  avarice. 

Forty-five  Florin  Standard.  The  standard  on  which  the  Silver 
currency  of  Austria  is  based.  The  metric  Pfund  of  500  grammes 
of  fine  silver  is  coined  into  45  Austrian  fiorins,  30  Prussian  thalers, 
or  62^  South  German  florins. 

Fractions  of  Penny.  It  is  a  rule  in  the  Custom  House,  when  the 
precise  duty  upon  any  article  may  produce  a  fraction  of  a  penny 
less  than  a  halfpenny  to  reject  the  fraction ;  and  where  it  amounts 
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to  a  halfpenny  or  more,  the  "next  highest  number  of  pence  is  to  be 
stated  on  the  entry  and  brought  to  account.  In  making  payments 
all  fractions  of  a  penny  are  to  be  rejected. 

Folio.  From  the  Latin,  folium,  a  leaf;  which  again  is  from  the  Greek,  ^vXXov, 
phullon,  the  leaf  of  a  tree,  herb,  or  flower. 

In  Bookbindings,  b.  folio  is  a  sheet  so  folded  as  to  make  two  leaves 
without  further  folding  ;  it  is  said  to  be  in  quarto  when  folded  so  as 
to  form  four  leaves ;  in  octavo,  when  folded  again  so  as  to  form 
eight  leaves. 

In  Book-keeping,  a  folio  consists  of  the  two  pages  presented  to 
the  view  when  laid  wide  open,  and  which  are  usually  indicated  by 
one  and  the  same  number. 

In  Law-writing,  a.  folio  sometimes  means  a  single  page  ;  at  others, 
as  in  conveyancing,  it  signifies  72  words  ;  in  Chancery  proceedings 
to  90 ;  and  in  Exchequer  proceedings  to  80. 

Foreign  Bill.  From  the  'La.iva.fforinsecus;  whence  the  French,/orain,  out,  out- 
side, from  without ;  outside  the  house,  home,  or  country. 

A  Bill  of  Exchange  may  be  called  "  Foreign"  from  three  different 
sets  of  circumstances,  thus  giving  rise  to  three  distinct  classes  of 
Foreign  Bills. 

1st.  It  may  be  drawn  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  made  payable 
in  a  foreign  country. 

2nd.  It  may  be  drawn  in  a  foreign  country,  and  made  payable  in 
the  United  Kingdom. 

3rd.  It  may  be  drawn  abroad,  and  made  payable  abroad,  but  be 
negotiable  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Each  of  these  classes  may  be  again  subdivided  into  Short  Bills, 
Sight  Bills,  and  Long  Bills,  the  last  including  One  month,  Two 
months,  Three  months,  Six  months,  and  generally  any  bills  payable 
more  than  ten  days  after  they  are  made.  They  may  also  be  the 
First,  Second,  or  Third  copies.  As  these  minor  distinctions  are 
explained  under  their  various  headings,  and  as  the  peculiarities  of 
Endorsement  are  the  same  as  for  Inland  Bills,  it  will  be  sufficient 
in  this  place  to  give  a  single  specimen  of  each  of  the  above-named 
three  classes,  with  such  explanations  as  may  be  applicable  to  them. 
In  the  following  examples  the  portion^  printed  in  Roman  type 
are  the  same  for  all  bills  of  the  same  firm,  and  are  usually  prepared 
from  engraved  plates.  The  numbers  and  the  words  printed  m  italics 
as  well  as  those  in  capitals  are  inserted  with  the  pen  to  suit  each 
particular  case. 

First  Class. 

No.  728.    £300.  Manchester,  10  Z>ec.  1879. 

Ninety  days  after  date  pay  this  first  of  Exchange  (second  and 
third  not  paid)  to  the  Order  of  Messrs.  Beegmann  &  Co.  the  sum 
of  Three  Hundred  Founds  sterling,  value  received,  which  place  to 
account. 

HeKBY  BULCKBUSir. 

To  Messrs.  MAECnAiTT  FfiisES,  Paris. 
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Second  Class. 

No.7<tl6.    £25010«.0i.  Frankfort  o/M,  3  Ja».  1880. 

Three  months  after  date  pay  this  First  of  Exchange  (Second  and 
Third  of  the  same  tenor  and  date  unpaid)  to  the  Order  of  Messrs. 
Feawklin  &  Geeen  the  sum  of  Tico  Hundred  and  Fifty  Founds, 
Ten  Shillings,  value  received,  and  charge  the  same  to  account. 


F.   SCHWAEZWALD. 


To  Messrs.  Habden  &  Co.,  Birmingham. 


Third  Class. 

No.  406.    Fl.  17,000.  Madrid,  8  Bee.  1879. 

Sixty  days  after  date  please  pay  this  First  of  Exchange  (Second  and 
Third  of  the  same  tenor  and  date  unpaid)  to  the  Order  of  Mr.  Jko. 
Howsoy  the  sum  of  Seventeen  Thousand  Florins  in  Austrian  Silver 
Currency,  value  received,  and  charge  the  same  as  advised. 

"Weiss  &  Blanco. 
To  the  Staatsbanz,  Vienna. 

The  above  are  fair  specimens  of  Bills  of  Exchange  as  used  in  the 
present  day.  They  do  not  differ  very  much  in  point  of  form  from 
those  in  use  during  the  last  500  years.  One  of  the  earliest  Bills 
of  Exchange  known  is  reprinted  in  McLeod's  Theory  and  Practice 
of  Banking,  and  although  written  in  Itahan,  yet  it  is  of  such  anti- 
quated style,  and  so  mixed  up  with  Spanish  terms,  as  to  render  it 
very  difficult  to  decipher.  The  first  of  the  two  following  bears 
date  1381,  the  second  1404.  The  translations  have  been  furnished 
by  an  eminent  teacher  of  the  Italian  and  Spanish  languages. 

Al  nome  di  Dio.  Amen.  A  primo  di  Februario  MCCCLXXXI 
pagate  per  questa  prima  lettera  ad  usanza  da  voi  medesimo  hbre  43 
de'  grossi,  sono  per  cambio  de'  ducati  440,  che  questi  chi  hone  ricevuto 
da  Sejo  el  Compagni  attramente  le  pagate. 

(In  the  name  of  God.  Amen.  On  the  first  of  February,  1381,  pay 
this  first  letter  of  exchange  for  the  use  of  yourself  43  pounds  of  grossi, 
they  are  for  exchange  of  the  440  ducats  which  these  here  have  received 
from  Sejo  and  Company,  or  pay  them  otherwise.) 

Al  nome  di  Dio.  Amen.  A  di  Aprile  xxviii,  1404,  pagate  per  questa 
prima  di  camb,  a  usanza  a  Pietro  Gilberte  e  Pietro  Olivo,  scuti  mille  a 
sold.  X  Barcelonesi  per  scuto,  e  quali  scuti  mille  sono  per  cambio  che 
con  Giovaimi  Colombo  a  Gressi  xxii  de  gresso  per  scuto  et  Pon.  a 
nostro  conto ;  et  Christo  vi  guardi. 

Antonio  quart.    Sab  de  Brugis. 

(In  the  name  of  God,  Amen.  On  the  28  April,  1404,  pay  by  this 
first  bill  of  exchange  to  Pietro  Gilberte  and  Pietro  Olivo,  one  thousand 
scuti  at  the  rate  of  10  Barcelonese  soldi  per  scuto,  which  thousand  scuti 
are  for  exchange  with  Giovanni  Colombo  at  the  rate  of  22  grossi  per 
Bcuto,  and  place  to  our  account;  and  Chrbt  protect  yoa) 
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PldillC.  Althougli  the  tistory  of  tlie  modem  franc  dates  no  farther  back  than  the 
decree  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  as  first  Consul  of  the  French  EepubUc 
in  the  year  XI.,  there  have  been  coins  in  existence  for  centuries  called 
franks,  francTcs,  f ranches,  or  by  the  elision  of  the  «,  f rakes.  Under 
one  or  the  other  of  these  names  they  are  often  alluded  to  by  out 
English  writers. 

'•Dan  Jon,  I  say  lene  me  this  hundred/rawX:e5." 

Chaucee,  The  Shipman's  Tale. 

"  But  in  London,  and  in  the  diocese  was  gathered  a  tune  of  gold,  and 
in  the  whole  realme  of  England  was  gathered  xxv.  cm.  frankes,  which 
makes  in  EngUsh  money  cclxxviL  m.  vii.  c.  Ixxvii.  p." — Baenes, 
Workes,  p.  193. 

The  name  is  derived  from  the  coins  used  by  the  Franks,  a  confede- 
racy of  German  tribes  who  freed  themselves  from  the  domination  of 
the  surrounding  Latinised  nations,  shortly  after  the  decline  of  the 
Eoman  Empire,  and  estabUshed  themselves  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
country  now  called  France,  but  which  at  that  period  was  called  Gallia 
or  Gaud. 

Tlie  modem  Franc,  the  only  important  coin  of  that  name  now 
existing,  is  the  unit  of  value,  and  the  unit  of  account  in  France, 
and  all  those  countries  which  have  joined  with  France  in  the  Mone- 
tary Convention.     {See  Monetary  Convention.) 

The  following  details  respecting  the  French  coinage  have  been 
furnished  by  M.  Sudre,  Chef  des  Bureaux  de  V Administration  des 
Monnaies,  for  the  Annuaire  par  le  Bureau  des  Longitudes  for  1879. 

The  Gold  Franc.  The  value  of  the  gold  franc  is  deduced  from 
the  10-franc  piece  or  half-napoleon.  Its  weight  is  3"226  grammes, 
•900  fine,  giving  for  the  weight  of  the  single  franc,  '3226  grammes. 

The  weight  of  the  20-franc  piece  is  of  course  double  the  half- 
napoleon  ;  more  accurately  the  napoleon  weighs  6*4-5161  grammes. 

The  determination  of  the  Mint  Par  of  Exchange  between  England 
and  France  serves  as  a  model  on  which  all  similar  operations  may  be 
conducted,  and  indicates  further  the  data  which  should  be  demanded 
as  the  basis  of  all  similar  computations. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  we  wish  to  compare  the  value  of  the 
sovereign  with  the  20-franc  piece  of  France.  "We  know  that  the 
legal  weight  of  the  sovereign  is  7*98805  grammes,  and  its  fineness 
•916|.  It  therefore  contains  7-3223259  oifine  gold.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  French  20-franc  piece  weighs  6*45161  grammes  "900  fine; 
it  therefore  contains  6"806449  grammes  of  fine  gold.  Hence  we 
have  the  following  proportion ; — 

grammes  francs  grammes 

5-806449         :        20       ::       7*3223259     :    x 

which  gives  as  the  value  of  the  sovereign  25*2213  francs. 

Dividing  240  pence  by  25*2213  we  have  for  the  value  of  the  French 
franc  in  gold  9.51576  pence  sterling. 

The  Silver  Franc.  The  silver  franc  is  the  unit  about  which  the 
whole  monetary  system  of  France  turns. 

By  the  law  of  the  Bepublic  dated  1795,  it  was  decreed  that  the 
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monetary  unit  should  be  tlie  Franc ;  that  the  fineness  of  the  silver 
should  be  nine  parts  of  pure  silver  to  one  part  of  alloy ;  and  that 
the  1-franc  piece  should  weigh  five  grammes. 

Eight  years  later  (March,  1803)  it  was  decreed  that  the  silver 
franc  should  have  the  same  weight  and  fineness  as  before  ;  and  also 
that  new  gold-pieces  should  be  struck  of  twenty  francs  each,  155  to 
the  kilogramme  of  gold  "900  fine. 

Hence  the  weight  of  the  20-f  ranc  gold  piece  is  ^-{^  grammes  or 
6*45161  grammes  as  stated  above ;  from  which  we  find  that  1000 
grammes  of  gold  "900  fine  is  worth  155x20  francs,  and  1,000 
grammes  of  silver  '900  fi^e  is  worth  200  francs.  This  gives  us  the 
value  of  gold  as  compared  with  silver,  in  accordance  with  which  the 
Double  Standard  was  estabhshed  in  France,  and  which  stiU  is 
nominally  maintained,  although,  in  consequence  of  the  recent  depre- 
ciation of  silver,  it  is  practically  abandoned. 

Since  1,000  grammes  of  standard  gold  =  3,100  francs,  and 
1,000        „  „      silver  ==     200  francs, 

we  find  that  gold  is  reckoned  in  France  to  be  worth  15^  times  the 
same  weight  of  silver,  whether  the  metals  be  pure,  or  of  the  same 
degree  of  fineness. 

These  data  furnish  the  means  of  calculating  the  Mint  Par  of 
Exchange.  But,  in  practice,  the  Exchange  is  regulated  by  the 
"  Tariff- Value"  of  the  coins,  which,  when  sent  to  foreign  countries, 
are  treated  simply  as  ingots  of  bullion.    {See  Tariff  Value,  Betenue.) 

It  is  also  important  to  observe  that  the  franc  above  described  is 
represented  by  5-f  ranc  pieces  only ;  and  when  we  speak  of  silver  as  a 
legal  tender  in  France,  it  must  oe  understood  that  it  is  only  when 
5-franc  pieces  are  tendered  that  the  tender  is  legal.  All  the  silver 
coins  of  lower  denomination  have  an  inferior  degree  of  fineness,  so 
that  the  metallic  value  of  the  1-franc  piece  is  never  equal  to  \  that 
of  the  5-franc  piece. 

The  1-franc  piece  is  "835  fine  and  weighs  5  grammes,  and  its 
tnetalUc  value  instead  of  being  1  franc  is  only  '93  franc.  Its  value 
in  sterling  is  therefore 

AV  X  9-51576  or  8.8496568  pence. 

In  keeping  accounts  in  francs  the  arithmetical  notation  is  very 
simple  and  almost  identical  with  the  decimal  notation ;  thus  fr. 
9*645  is  perfectly  clear  to  any  one  acquainted  with  decimal  fractions ; 
but  it  is  more  common  in  France  to  write  fr,  9*64^  which  would  be 
read  9  francs,  64^  centimes ;  nevertheless  when  any  fraction  of  a 
centime  other  than  one-lialf  is  to  be  written,  the  decimal  notation  is 
mostly  adhered  to. 

The  following  table  of  the  French  coinage,  which  is  the  same  as 
that  of  all  countries  included  in  the  Latin  Monetary  ConventioD, 
will  be  useful  for  reference;  as  it  has  been  thoroughly  revised  by 
M.  Sudre,  and  gives  the  latest  authorized  statement  of  the  weight, 
fineness,  and  tariff  value  of  all  the  coins  now  circulating  as  legal 
tender  in  France : — 
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Pae  Value. 

Taeifp  Value.  | 

Denomination  op 
Coin. 

Legal 
Weight 

Fine- 
ness. 

Of  One 

Of  Each 

Of  One 

Of  Each 

Kilo. 

Piece. 

Kilo. 

Piece. 

Gold— 

Grammes. 

Fr.  c. 

Fr.  c. 

Fr.  c. 

Fr.  c. 

100  francs. 

32-258 

•900 

3100 

100  00 

3093-30 

99-78 

50  francs. 

16129 

)) 

}) 

50  00 

)i 

49-89 

20  franca. 

6-452 

) ) 

)) 

20  00 

)) 

19-95 

10  francs. 

3-226 

)) 

ft 

10  00 

it 

9-97 

5  francs. 

1-613 

j> 

>> 

5-00 

>» 

4-99 

Silver — 

5  francs. 

25-000 

•900 

200 

5-00 

198-50 

4-96 

2  francs. 

10000 

«35 

185-56 

1-86 

184-16 

1-84 

1  franc. 

5  000 

ft 

)) 

0-93 

ij 

092 

50  centimes. 

2-500 

)f 

0-46 

}) 

0-46 

20  centimes. 

1-000 

j> 

)) 

0-19 

>> 

018 

Frederic  d'Or.  The  gold  Frederic  is  a  coin  used  in  the  North  Ger- 
man Zollvereia  States,  value  five  thalers,  now  a  mere  commercial 
coin. 

It  also  circulates  in  Denmark,  where  it  is  valued  at  7  dalers  36 
skilling,  but  it  is  here  also  merely  a  commercial  coin,  and  averages 
16s.  2d.  English. 

Freight.     German,  Fracht ;  French,  fret,  from  freier,  to  take  in  for  transport  or 
conveyance.     It  is  probably  connected  with  the  Latin,  fero,  I  carry. 

Freight  is  a  word  used  in  three  distinct  senses. 

(a)  The  carriage  of  goods  hy  water,  as  when  we  say  the  cost  of 
freight  is  so  heavy  as  to  render  the  importation  or  exportation  of 
certain  goods  unprofitable. 

(&)  The  cargo  of  a  ship,  which  includes  all  those  goods  which  are 
carried  from  one  port  to  another  with  a  view  to  profit,  but  not  those 
intended  for  consumption  during  the  voyage,  nor  the  tackle  or 
machinery  belonging  to  the  ship. 

(c)  The  charge  made  for  the  carriage  of  goods  whether  by  land  or 
water. 

Fuang.     The  one- eighth  part  of  the  Siamese  tical  worth  about  3|d. 

English. 

Fund.    From  the  LsLtin,funda,  a  purse,  or  net;  and  this  again  from  fundire,  to 
pour. 

A  Fund  in  commercial  language  is  an  accamulation  resulting 
from  the  outpouring  of  money,  or  other  forms  of  wealth,  into  a 
common  stock,  and  is  thus  equivalent  in  meaning  to  hanch  or  mons, 
a  mount  or  heap.  This  rudimentary  notion  of  a  fund  being  formed, 
it  underwent  sundry  modifications  till  it  was  used  to  express  the 
idea  of  a  collective  amount  of  anything  whatever,  as  a  "  fund  of 
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information,"  a  "  fund  of  amusement."  In  economics,  tlie  term  is 
used  to  denote  the  putting  together  of  sundry  sources  of  revenue, 
or  various  contributions  to  some  prescribed  purpose.  Hence,  it 
still  retains  much  of  its  primary  signification — namely,  the  pouring 
into  some  one  common  stock  01  a  number  of  things  appropriate  to 
the  object  contemplated. 

Funded  Debt.  The  Funded  Debt,  par  excellence,  in  England  is  that 
vast  total  of  Annuities  paid  by  the  Government  to  its  creditors 
under  the  name  of  Consols — Eeduced  Three  Per  Cents,  New  Three 
Per  Cents,  Savings  Bank  Annuities,  &c.,  amounting  to  nearly 
£800,000,000  sterHng. 

Although  the  broad  distinction  between  the  Funded  Debt  and 
the  Unfunded  or  Floating  Debt,  as  they  actually  exist,  is  that  the 
latter  is,  according  to  contract,  to  be  paid  off  at  a  specified  date, 
while  the  former  need  never  be  paid  at  all,  but  only  the  interest 
thereon;  yet  there  is  nothing  either  in  the  name  or  nature  of 
"  Funding"  to  prevent  the  term  being  applied,  to  Redeemable  debts  as 
well  as  Irredeemable  ones.  The  recent  issue  of  Three  per  cent. 
Redeemable  Rentes  {Rentes  Amortizables)  in  France  is  a  case  in 
point.  The  French  "  Rentes,"  like  the  English  "Annuities,"  merely 
signifies  an  annual  payment;  they  each  constitute  the  National 
Debt  of  their  respective  countries,  and  have,  till  lately,  been  regarded 
as  perpetual.  They  constitute,  in  fact,  precisely  what  we  called  a 
Funded  Debt.  The  Funded  Loans  of  the  United  States  are  still 
more  to  the  point.     {See  Arts.    Funding,  and  Unfunded  Debt) 

Funding.  The  process  by  which  a  Floating  Debt  is  converted  into 
Stock.  Governments,  railway  and  other  companies  often  find  when 
the  time  comes  for  paying  of  bills,  debentures,  or  bonds  of  short 
date,  that  they  have  not  money  in  hand  to  meet  their  obligations, 
although  they  have  abundant  means  for  the  payment  of  the  mterest 
on  them.  Lenders  under  these  circumstances  are  sometimes  not 
only  willing  but  rather  desirous  of  having  their  claims  commuted 
by  a  perpetual  annuity  in  lieu  of  the  lump  sum  to  which  they  are 
entitled.  In  this  way  our  English  Consols,  the  French  Rentes,  and 
most  Railway  Stocks  originated.  Hence  by  "  Funding  the  Public 
Debts"  is  meant  the  conversion  of  debts  payable  at  short  specified 
dates,  into  an  annuity  to  last  for  ever,  or  into  one  that  is  to  last  for 
a  considerable,  though  definite,  time  ;  an  arrangement  often  accep- 
table to  both  borrower  and  lender.  In  some  Funding  operations 
provision  is  made  for  the  repayment  of  the  debt  at  the  option  of  the 
borrowing  Government,  but  not  at  the  option  of  the  lender,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  United  States  "  Five  per  Cent.  Funded  Loan,"  the 
object  of  which  was  to  convert  the  enormous  number  of  '*  Six  per 
Cent.  Five-Twenty  Bonds,"  then  in  circulation,  into  a  new  Five  per 
Cent.  Debt.  These  "  Five-Twenties,"  as  their  name  is  intended  to 
imply,  were  redeemable  at  the  option  of  the  government  after  five 
years  from  their  date  of  issue,  and  at  the  option  of  the  holder  after 
twenty  years :  six  per  cent,  being  paid  on  them  until  they  were 
redeemed.    The  result  of  the  conversion  of  these  "  Five-Twenties" 
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was  the  three  great  "  United  States  Funded  Loans"  thus  officially 
described  :— 

"  The  Funded  Loan  of  1881  is  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  United  States  after  the  first  day  of  May,  a.d.  1881,  and 
bears  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable 
quarterly." 

'*  The  Funded  Loan  of  1886  is  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  United  States  after  the  first  day  of  May,  a.d.  1886,  and 
bears  interest  at  the  rate  of  four  and  a-half  per  cent,  per  annum, 
payable  quarterly." 

"  The  Funded  Loan  of  1901  is  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  United  States  after  the  first  day  of  May,  a.d.  1901,  and 
bears  interest  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent,  per  annum,  payable 
quarterly." 
The  general  notion  attached  to  the  term  "  Funding,"  whatever  it 
may  have  been  in  former  days,  would  now  appear  from  a  consider- 
ation of  the  foregoing  examples,  to  be  simply  the  blending  together 
of    several  debts  of  difierent  denominations   into  one   great  debt 
clearly  defined  in  amount,  on  which  interest  is  to  be  paid  at  a  fixed 
rate  until  the  debt  itself  is  redeemed ;  or  if  the  debt  is  not  redeemed, 
the  interest  to  be  paid  in  perpetuity. 


Gage.  Prench,  gagev,  to  wager ;  gage,  a  pledge  or  bond.  Italian,  gaggio,  all  of 
which  Skinner  derives  from  the  Latin,  vas,  vadis,  a  pledge,  security, 
bail.  Tooke  derives  it  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  Ccegg-ian,  to  shut  up,  to 
bind. 

This  word  is  little  used  in  English,  except  in  composition,  as  in 
mortgage,  weathergage,  leegage ;  in  these  latter  it  is  often  written 
guage.  In  commerce  it  means  that  by  which  a  man  is  bound  to 
certain  engagements  ;  a  pledge,  a  stake,  a  bail. 

Gall.    A  silver  coin  used  in  Cochin  China,  value  4<d.  English. 

Gantang.     Twenty-five   kansang,   a   coin   used  in    the  Philippine 
Islands.     {See  Kansang.) 

Garbling.  Spanish,  garbillo,  a  coarse  sieve ;  garhillar,  to  sift,  to  separate  the 
bad  from  the  good.  Venetian,  garbelo,  a  sieve.  Old  Ital.,  garbellare, 
to  sift.  All  these  modern  forms  are  supposed  to  be  connected  with  the 
Latin,  carminare,  to  card,  comb,  or  cleanse  wool  or  flax,  but  the  con- 
nection is  by  no  means  clearly  traced. 

^Garbling  is  the  practice  adopted  by  many  money-dealers  of 
picking  out  new  full- weighted  coins  from  those  which  pass  through 
their  hands,  for  the  purpose  of  exporting  them,  or  melting  them 
down,  retaining  the  light  ones  for  circulation  and  for  their  trade 
payments  at  home.  {See  Gresham's  Theorem).  The  word  was 
formerly  used  to  signify  the  process  of  separating  the  dust  or  dross 
from  spices  and  drugs,  and  was  gradually  extended,  first,  to  denote 
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generally  tlie  separation  of  the  good  from  the  bad  of  anything,  and 
then  by  analogy  to  the  selection  of  evidence  suitable  to  a  given 
purpose,  and  the  suppression  of  the  rest. 

Gari.    A  Hindu  coin,  about  4,000  rupees. 

Gazette.  In  the  Gazette.  In  the  Bank  Bill  of  1879  it  is  stated  that 
the  "  Gazette  "  for  the  purpose  of  that  Bill  shall  mean : — 

"  As  respects  companies  whose  head  ofl5.ce  is  in  England,  the 
London  Gazette" : — 

"As  respects  companies  whose  head  office  is  in  Scotland,  the 
Edinhurgh  Gazette'* :  — 

"As  respects  companies  whose  head  office  is  in  Ireland,  the 
Dublin  Gazette." 

Gazzetta.  A  Yenetian  copper  coin,  value  fcZ.  This  coin  has  an 
historical  interest  in  consequence  of  its  being  the  origin  of  the  now 
familiar  name  "  Gazette,"  as  applied  to  a  newspaper.  In  the  days 
of  the  old  "  newsletter,"  before  newspapers  came  into  existence,  it 
was  customary  in  Yenice  to  collect  a  manuscript  sheet  of  news,  and 
to  read  it  aloud  in  some  public  j)lace,  a  charge  of  one  gazzetta  being 
made  to  all  who  wished  to  hear  it. 

General  Law  of  Value.  "  To  discover  a  single  General  Law,"  says 
Mr.  McLeod,  "  which  governs  the  exchangeable  relations  of  all 
economic  quantities,  whatever  their  nature  may  be,  at  all  times, 
and  under  all  circumstances  : — 

Let  A  and  B  be  any  two  economic  quantities  of  any  form  what- 
ever ;  then  suppose  that  A  remains  constant,  while  B  varies ;  then 
B,  or  the  value  of  A,  will  vary  from  four  causes. 

It  will  increase, — 

1.  From  diminution  in  quantity. 

2.  From  an  increase  of  demand. 
It  will  decrease, — 

1.  From  an  increase  of  quantity. 

2.  From  a  diminution  of  demand." 

Genovino.  A  Genoese  silver  coin,  value  4*.  4!d. ;  also  a  gold  coin, 
value  £3  2s.  8d. 

Genuss-Actie.    See  Action  de  Jouissance. 

Genuss-Schein.    The  same  with  CeHificatede  Jouissance  {which  see). 

George  d'Or.  A  Hanoverian  gold  coin  now  disused.  Sterling  value 
about  16s.  3d. 

Georg^O.  A  silver  coin  formerly  circulating  in  Modena,  value  about 
2ld.,  now  superseded  by  the  Italian  coinage  of  the  Monetary  Con- 
vention. 

Goldsmiths'  Notes.  Notes  issued  by  the  goldsmiths  of  Lombard 
Street  before  the  era  of  London  banking.  Before  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  merchants  used  to  deposit  their  unemployed  cash  in  the 
Tower  for  safe  keeping,  but  that  King  being  in  need  of  ready 
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money,  seized  £200,000  deposited  there,  and  the  merchants  finding 
that  their  money  was  not  safer  in  his  keeping  than  in  their  own 
houses,  adopted  the  practice  of  depositing  it  with  the  goldsmiths, 
who  had  vaults  and  guards  for  the  protection  of  their  treasures. 
These  goldsmiths  gave  receipts  for  the  sums  thus  deposited  with 
them,  which  are  said  to  resemble  our  modern  dock  warrants,  and  by 
delivering  of  these  receipts  and  warrants,  gold  and  silver,  in  the 
form  of  coin,  were  transferred.  Although  these  "  Goldsmiths* 
notes  "  were  often  spoken  of  and  referred  to  in  Acts  of  Parliament, 
no  specimen  has  been  preserved,  and  we  have  as  vague  a  notion  of 
their  form  as  we  have  of  the  equally  talked  of  Roman  and  Greek 
"  Bills  of  Exchange."  The  oldest  forms  extant  are  those  found  in 
the  archives  of  Childs'  Bank,  which  were  kept  in  a  room  over  Temple 
Bar.  During  the  recent  demolition  of  that  structure,  several  com- 
mercial curiosities  were  brought  to  light ;  among  them  were  certain 
"  orders  to  pay  "  drawn  upon  Mr.  Francis  Child,  goldsmith,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  old  respectable  name  of  "  goldsmith  "  was 
more  thought  of  than  the  newly-introduced  title  of  "  banker." 

These  old  forms,  however,  were  more  commonly  called  "  Cash 
Notes ;"  but  it  is  probable  that  some  of  them  were  also  called 
"  Goldsmith's  Notes,"  especially  when  in  the  form  of  "  promises  to 
pay."  The  following  are  copies  of  the  two  oldest ;  the  first  a  "Cash 
Note"  drawn  upon  a  goldsmith  ;  the  second,  a  "  Promissory  Note" 
issued  by  a  goldsmith. 

I.  Copy  of  Cash  Note. 

Bolton,  March  4,  1684. 

At  sight  hereof  pray  pay  unto  Charles  Buncombe,  Esq.,  or  order, 
the  sum  of  four  hundred  pounds,  and  place  it  to  the  accompt  of 

Your  assured  friend, 

WlirCHESTEB. 

To  Captain  Francis  Child, 
near  Temple  Barre. 


II.  Copy  of  Promissory  Note. 

Nov.  28, 1684. 

I  promise  to  pay  unto  the  Et.  honhle.  ye  Lord  North  and  Grey,  or 
bearer,  ninety  pounds  at  demand. 

For  Mr.  Francis  Child  and  myself, 

Jno:  Eogees. 

This  is  thought  to  be  at  least  one  form  of  Goldsmith  Note,  but 
not  the  oldest.  Of  those  said  to  resemble  our  Dock  warrants,  not  a 
single  example  is  known  to  exist. 

Gold  Standard,    See  Standard  of  Value. 
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Good  Delivery.  An  expression  used  in  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  is 
applied  to  the  delivery  of  Bonds,  Share  Certificates,  Debentures,  or 
Stocks,  if  when  examined  by  the  broker  they  are  found  in  sound 
condition.  It  is  primarily  the  duty  of  the  seller  to  see  that  the 
securities  he  tenders  are  sound  and  perfect.  It  is  also  the  duty  of 
the  broker  to  examine  all  the  securities  passing  through  his  hands. 
This  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  broker, 
for  his  clients  are  often  too  little  acquainted  with  documents  of 
this  kind  to  be  capable  of  judging  for  themselves.  Moreover,  the 
requirements  of  some  foreign  States  are  so  capricious,  that  none 
but  those  professionally  occupied  in  handling  papers  of  this  de- 
scription, can  be  expected  to  have  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  them. 
For  example,  a  Spanish  3  per  cent.  Bond  must  be  preserved  entire 
with  all  its  rough  and  irregular  margins,  whether  on  the  Bond  itself, 
or  on  the  Coupons;  if  any  of  these  are  removed,  the  Spanish 
Financial  Commission  are  ordered  to  refuse  payment  for  them  when 
presented.  Again,  on  Italian  coupons,  as  well  as  on  those  of  the 
United  States  loans,  an  official  stamp  is  impressed ;  if  this  is 
removed  or  mutilated,  payment  is  at  least  delayed,  if  not  positively 
refused.  In  the  transfer  of  Share  Certificates  of  Commercial  Com- 
panies, there  are  so  many  details  to  be  attended  to,  that  no  one  but 
a  broker  or  other  professional  man  could  be  expected  to  know  them. 
Since,  however,  a  broker's  responsibility  ceases  after  three  days 
from  the  date  of  delivery,  it  is  important  that  every  person  who 
keeps  securities  should  examine  them  for  himself,  so  that  if  any 
mistake  or  oversight  on  the  part  of  the  broker  is  detected,  he  may  be 
at  once  informed  of  it;  and  the  following  points  at  least  may 
be  verified  by  the  most  inexperienced  : — 

I.  Every  Bond,  Share  Certificate,  or  other  Security  should  bear 
the  English  Government  Stamp,  indicating  that  the  duty  imposed 
on  it  by  the  Inland  Revenue  Office  has  been  paid ;  otherwise  the 
Bond  is  not  negotiable. 

II.  The  number  of  the  Bond,  Certificate,  &c.,  should  be  perfect 
and  neither  mutilated  nor  defaced,  and  the  same  number  should 
appear  on  evei-y  coupon. 

in.  The  nominal  value  of  the  Bond,  Debenture,  &c.,  as  well  as 
that  of  each  of  the  coupons,  should  be  printed  in  figures  or  letters, 
or  both,  and  should  be  found  uninjured.  Share  Certificates  cannot 
have  these  details  on  the  coupons,  because  the  rate  of  payment  is 
uncertain. 

TV.  The  date  at  which  coupons  are  payable  should  be  marked  on 
each  coupon,  and  free  from  defacement. 

These  details  are  within  the  comprehension  of  every  one  who  can 
read,  and  carelessness  on  the  part  of  a  customer  in  the  examination 
of  them,  might  entail  loss,  or  at  least  trouble,  should  any  defect  be 
subsequently  discovered. 

Goods  and  Chattels,  a  corrupted  translation  of  the  old  law  phrase,  bona  ei 
catalla.  Bona  is  claMical  Latin,  and  signifies  good  things,  or  as  we 
say,  (Joods.  Catalla  is  mediaeval  Latin,  and  is  a  contraction  of  capi- 
talia,  referring  to  kine,  horses,  sheep,  &c ,  which  were  reckoned  by  the 
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head  or  caput;  so  that  bona  et  catalla  meant  all  the  implementa  and 
movable  things  about  an  estate,  together  with  the  live   stock  in  the 
possession  of  the  owner.    The  distinction  between  bona  and  catalla 
afterwards  disappeared,  but  the  phrase  itself  survived,  and  was  trans- 
lated "  goods  and  chattels"  without  any  difference  of  meaning  between 
the  two  words. 
In   English  law,   "goods  and  chattels"  signifies    all   kinds  of 
personal  or  movable  property  as  distinguished  from  real  property, 
as  land,  houses,  shops,   farm  buildings,   &c.     Blackstone  defines 
chattels  as   comprising   "all  sorts  of  things  movable  which  may 
attend  a  person  wherever  he  goes."    Hence,  the  artifice  of  building 
a  conservatory  or  a  shoemaker's  shop  "  on  wheels."     Such  a  struc- 
ture may  be  built  and  taken  away  by  a  tenant ;  but  if  the  same 
structure  were  built  on  timbers  fixed  in  the  ground,  it  could  not  be 
removed  without  the  landlord's  consent.     Under  the  phrase  "  goods 
and  chattels"  are  included  rights  of  action,  bills,  debts,  banknotes, 
copyrights,  share  certificates,  foreign  bonds,  and,  in  short,  all  ma- 
terial or  immaterial  things  which  are  not  attached  to  the  soil. 

Goodwill  (of  a  business).  The  advantages  connected  with  an 
established  business  of  good  repute.  A  well-established  business 
presents  an  expectation  of  profits  to  any  one  entering  upon  it,  and 
is  worth  paying  for.  Any  one  having  such  a  business  and  who  is 
willing  to  relinquish  the  expectation  of  the  profits  by  transferring  it 
for  a  consideration  to  someone  else,  can  do  so  by  what  is  technically 
called  "  selling  the  goodwill"  of  that  business.  These  transactions 
rare  fully  recognized  by  English  law,  and  an  encouragement  to 
industry  and  integrity  is  thus  held  out  to  those  who  have  the  tact 
^nd  energy  to  accumulate  this  form  of  wealth. 

Gourde.  The  gourde  or  dollar  or  piastre  of  Hayti  or  St.  Domingo, 
is  represented  by  paper  currency,  and  is  nominally  worth  3^d.  but 
often  is  not  worth  more  than  2^d. 

Grain.  The  unit  on  which  are  founded  the  Avoirdupois  and  Troy 
systems  of  weight  used  in  England.  In  the  Statute  31  Edward  I., 
it  is  enacted  : — 

"  I.  An  English  penny,  now  the  largest  coiil  in  England,  which 
is  called  a  sterling,  round  and  without  clipping,  shall  weigh  tlivrty- 
two  grains  of  ivheat,  well  dried,  and  gathered  out  of  the  middle  of 
the  ear, 

"  II.  And  twenty  of  these  pence,  or  twenty  pennyweights,  shall 
make  an  ounce. 

"  III.  And  twelve  of  those  ounces  make  a  pound" — Anderson, 
vol.  i.  p.  351. 

The  weights  thus  determined  were  preserved  by  the  king's 
moneyers,  but  the  pennyweight  was  subsequently  divided  into  24 
grains.  Hence,  the  grain  now  in  use  is  derived  from  an  artificial 
standard,  but  the  standard  itself  was  derived  from  the  grains  pro- 
vided by  Nature.     The  coin  above  mentioned  was,  of  course,  silver. 

Gramme  or  Gram.  The  unit  of  weight  in  the  French  metric  system, 
now  largely  employed  either  compulsorily  or  optionally  in  most  of 
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the  civilized  nations  of  the  world.  It  is  the  weight  of  a  cubic  centi- 
metre of  distilled  water  at  the  temperature  or  39°'2  Fahr.,  or  4° 
Centigrade.  Professor  "W.  H.  Miller  when  fixing  the  national 
standards  in  1856,  estimated  the  gramme  at  15*432349  grains  troy. 

From  the  above  data  we  find  the  troy  grain  equal  to  "0648  gramme. 

The  following  table  will  be  found  useful  in  converting  granmies 
into  grains,  or  grains  into  grammes : — 


I. 

n. 

Grammes  converted  into  Grains. 

Grains  converted  into  Grammes. 

Grammes.           Grains. 

Grains.      Grammes. 

1  =    15-432349 

1  =  -0648 

2  =    30-864698 

2  =  -1296 

3  =    46-297047 

3  =  -1944 

4  =    61-729396 

4  =  -2592 

5  =    77-161745 

5  =  -3240 

6  =    92-594094 

6  =  -3888 

7  =  108-026443 

7  =  -4536 

8  =  123-458792 

8  =  -5184 

9  =  138-891141 

9  =  -5832 

10  =  154-323490 

10  =  -6480 

Grano.    A  Maltese  copper  coin,  y^  part  of  the  old  Sicilian  ducat,  and 
worth  about  f  of  an  English  penny. 


Gratis. 


Contraction   of  gratiis,  for  thanks;    thus  Cicero,  "gratiia  reipublics 
servire,"  to  serve  the  State  without  fee  or  reward. 


In  commerce,  as  thanks  have  no  exchangeable  value,  any  service 
done  for  thanks  is  considered  to  have  been  done  for  nothing,  and 
hence  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word. 

Gresham's  Theorem  or  Law.  Owing  to  the  ease  with  which  coins 
when  much  worn  circulate  among  the  trading  community,  a 
practice  has  arisen  among  a  limited  class  of  money  changers 
and  bullion  dealers  of  picking  out  new,  bright,  and  full-weighted 
coins,  either  for  making  payments  abroad,  or  melting  down  into 
bullion.  The  extent  to  which  this  practice  had  been  carried,  not 
being  known  to  the  Government,  all  efforts  made  by  the  Mint 
authorities  to  imj)rove  the  condition  of  the  coinage  from  time  to 
time  were  found  inefiectual.  But  it  was  observed  by  Sir  Thos. 
Gresham  that — 

When  two  sorts  of  coins  are  current  in  the  same  nation,  of 
like  valiLe  hy  denomination,  hut  not  intrinsically,  tlmt  which  has 
the  least  value  will  he  cuirent,  and  the  other,  as  much  as  possible 
hoarded  or  exported. 
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Hence  good  coins  disappeared,  and  bad  ones  Continued  to  circu- 
late. The  reason  was,  that  so  long  as  a  law  existed  to  make  all 
coins  a  legal  tender,  or  so  long  as  the  public  showed  an  indifterence 
about  their  weight,  traders  paid  for  their  goods  at  the  least  possible 
cost — that  is,  by  giving  light  coins  for  them  in  preference  to  heavy 
ones ;  and  as  the  heavy  coins  were  the  only  ones  that  would  be 
accepted  abroad  at  their  denominational  value,  they  were  remitted 
to  foreigners  in  payment  for  goods  received  from  abroad.  Owing 
to  the  practice  now  authorized  by  Government  of  defacing  all 
light  gold  coin  that  finds  it  way  to  the  Bank  of  England,  the 
garbling  of  the  coinage  (as  the  process  was  called)  has  almost 
ceased. 

Griscio.     An  Egyptian  silver  coin,  value  Is.  6d. :  30  medini. 

Grivenik.    A  Eussian  silver  coin,  called  also  the  10-kopeck  piece. 

It  weighs  2039    grammes,    and  is   "500    fine,    worth  about  2d. 

English. 

Groot.  A  small  silver  coin  used  in  Bremen,  value  ll-20ths  of  an 
Enghsh  penny. 

Grosch.  A  copper  coin  formerly  in  use  in  Russia.    Value  2  copecks. 

Groschen.  A  small  silver  coin  used  in  the  North  German  Z  olive- 
rein  States,  value  l-30th  of  a  thaler,  about  l^d. 

Gros  Ecu.    A  silver  coin  used  in  Geneva,  value  4s.  Sd. 

Gross.     German,  gross,  great,  large. 

The  whole,  as  distinguished  from  a  part.    Gross  weight,  the  weight 

of  entire  package  without  any  deductions.     Ch'oss  amount,  the  total 

as  distinguished  from  the  nett  amount. 

Grosso.    A  Luccese  billon  coin,  value  ^d.     Mezzo  grosso,  value  \\d. 

Grote.  A  bronze  coin  formerly  used  in  Bremen,  worth  about  one 
halfpenny  English,  96  of  which  go  to  a  specie  rix  dollar.  {See 
Dollar.) 

Guarantee.  Guaranty  or  Warranty.  Trench,  garantir,  to  warrant,  to  pledge, 
to  make  sure.  Gaelic,  barantas.  Welsh,  gwarantee,  gwarant,  surety, 
pledge. 

These  three  words  although  identical  in  their  origin,  differ  some- 
what in  their  application.  Warranty  is  a  law  term  much  used  in 
former  times,  but  now  little  heard  of. 

A  guarantee  is  a  contract  in  writing  by  one  man  on  behalf  of 
another.  If  the  contract  or  engagement  be  by  word  of  mouth  only, 
it  will  be  of  no  force  in  a  court  of  law.  Whatever  difference  there 
may  be  etymologicaUy  between  guarantee  and  guaranty,  that 
difference  has  now  disappeared.  The  two  words  are  now  used  with 
precisely  the  same  meaning,  and  there  is  no  obvious  reason  for  pre- 
ferring one  to  the  other. 

The  most  important  distinction  to  be  observed  in  regard  to  a 
guaranty  in  commercial  practice,  is  that  which  arises  when  a  third 
party  is  introduced  as  a  guaranty  or  surety  for  one  or  two  others. 
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The  guarantees  or  securities  offered  by  the  customer  of  a  bank  are 
often  of  the  loosest  description,  and  yet  are  valid  in  law.  A  cus- 
tomer wishing  to  borrow  a  thousand  pounds  for  three  months, 
might  offer  on  his  own  behalf  a  guarantee  or  security  in  the  form 
of  Government  Bonds  to  the  value  (say)  of  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
market  value ;  but  he  would  simply  deposit  them  with  his  banker  ; 
he  would  have  no  receipt  deposit  handed  to  him,  no  acknowledg- 
ment or  contract  would  be  placed  in  his  possession,  although  he 
would  be  called  upon  to  sign  a  form  of  agreement  to  be  held  by  the 
bank.  But  if  a  third  party  comes  forward  as  guarantee  for  the 
borrower,  more  care  is  requisite  in  drawing  up  the  contract,  as  it 
would  certainly  be  more  strictly  interpreted  than  one  given  by  the 
customer  himself;  and  as  the  law  in  relation  to  this  subject  is  some- 
what complicated,  although  in  the  present  day  pretty  well  estab- 
lished, it  is  so  much  the  more  necessary  that  third  parties  when 
acting  as  guarantees  should  carefully  scrutinize  the  Contracts  to 
which  they  append  their  names. 

Guild*  Supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  Saxon,  guildan,  to  pay ;  from  which  was 
formed  the  law  Latin,  gildare,  meaning  the  same.  Something  more 
.  than  mere  paying  towards  the  support  of  the  company  was  implied  in 
the  term.  An  essential  feature  in  the  ancient  guilds  was  the  duty  of 
dining  or  feasting  together  once  a  year,  which  in  those  days  was  con- 
sidered almost  a  religious  obligation,  much  in  the  same  way  as  drinking 
together  became  in  a  later  age.  To  pay  the  expenses  of  this  annual 
feast,  contributions  were  regularly  made,  and  to  these  contributions 
the  word  gildare  was  applied.     The  Saxon  term  for  the  company  was 

,  variously  written  geld,  gield,  gild,  guild,  and  gyld. 

"  The  roome  was  large  and  wide 
As  it  some  gyeld  or  solemn  temple  were." 

Spensbk,  Faerie  Queene,  b.  ii.  c.  7. 

"  Paying  to  them  that  haue  saued  and  kept  the  same  couenable  for 
there  trauaille,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  discretion  of  the  sherifes  and 
bailifes  or  other  our  ministers  in  the  places  gnildable." — Eastall, 
Collection  of  Statutes,  p.  279. 

A  guild  in  the  modem  acceptation  of  the  word  is  a  company  or 
society  formed  to  carry  out  some  benevolent  or  other  specific  object. 
It  still  retains  something  of  the  old  distinction  between  that  and  a 
trading  company,  inasmuch  as  all  guilds  make  a  point  of  having 
an  annual  or  more  frequent  dinner  provided  for  its  members.  No 
such  obligation  is  imposed  upon  a  commercial  company,  in  many 
cases  indeed,  such  an  appropriation  of  the  company's  funds  would 
not  be  tolerated. 

Guilder,     (a.)  The  Dutch  Florin.     {See  Florin.) 

(b.)  The  unit  of  value  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  divided  into  100 
cents,  and  is  now  identical  with  the  florin  of  Holland. 

(c.)  The  unit  of  value  in  Java,  also  identical  with  that  of 
Holland. 

Guillaume,  or  William.  A  gold  coin  circulating  in  Holland,  belong- 
ing to  the  old  system  of  coinage,  which  was  superseded  by  the 
Dutch  monetary  law  of  June,  1875.    The  guillaume  weighs  6729 

L 
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grains,    '000   fine.      Mint  Par  value  20*86  francs,  or  ISs.    ^d. 
sterling. 

A  double  guillaume  of  proportional  weight  and  equal  fineness  is 
also  in  circulation. 

Guimuli.  A  Turkish  silver  coin,  value  20  piastres ;  called  also  the 
Real  Medjidie.     {See  Medjidie.) 

Guinea,  (a.)  A  gold  coin  formerly  used  in  England,  and  so  called 
because  made  of  gold  imported  from  Guinea.  By  a  proclamation 
issued  Dec.  22nd,  1717,  the  guinea  was  made  current  at  21s.  Its 
true  value  as  derived  from  the  market  values  of  gold  and  silver  at 
that  time  was  20s.  Sd.  At  present  there  is  no  English  coin  called 
a  guinea,  but  the  fashion  still  prevails  of  quoting  prices  of  some 
things  in  guineas,  and  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  subscriptions  to 
charities  are  often  recorded  in  the  same  denomination. 

(b.)  A  gold  piece  coined  in  Egypt,  value   100  piastres.     {See 
Piastre.) 

Gulden.     The  Austrian  florin.     {See  Florin.) 

Gunda.  A  nominal  coin  used  in  Bengal,  worth  four  cowries,  and  not 
convertible  into  sterling. 


H. 

H  occurs  in  the  following  abbreviations : — 

H.M.C.    Her  Majesty's  Customs. 
H.M.S.    Her  Majesty's  Service. 

Hachi-monseng.    A  Japanese  circular  coin  of  iron,  and  called  the 

eight  monseng  piece.     {See  Monseng  and  Zeni.) 

Halbbatzen.  A  billon  coin  formerly  used  in  Switzerland,  sometimes 
called  a  five-centime  piece. 

Half  Notes.  It  is  a  common  custom  amongst  men  of  business  to 
cut  a  bank  note,  bond,  and  some  other  negotiable  documents  in  two 
before  sending  them  by  post.  This  is  done  with  a  view  to  safety  ; 
for  it  is  a  maxim  in  law,  as  stated  by  McLeod,  that  "  the  property 
in  an  instrument  remains  in  the  owner  until  he  has  entirely  parted 
with  it ;  if  he  cuts  it  in  two  and  sends  one  part  by  post,  he  does  not 
lose  the  property  in  it  till  he  has  sent  the  other  part,  and  he  may 
reclaim  the  first  part  sent." 

Hard  Cash.  A  term  used  to  distinguish  metallic  money,  from  the 
different  forms  of  paper  money.  Nevertheless,  the  same  phrase  is 
often  popularly  used  to  denote  bank  notes,  cheques,  and  other  docu- 
ments of  undoubted  value,  in  contradistinction  to  mere  book  debts, 
or  commercial  rights. 

Hard  Dollars.  The  EngUsh  rendeiing  of  the  Spanish  ]pesos  duros, 
{duros  fortes  or  fuertes),  a  term  conventionally  used  in  some  South 
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American  States  to  signify  "  metallic  currency,"  as  distinguished 
from  *'  paper  currency,"  with  which  they  are  flooded. 

Heller,  (a)  The  -^Ij^  part  of  the  old  silver  florin  of  the  South  German 
States.     English  value  |  of  a  farthing. 

(6)  The  -^^  part  of  the  Aix-la-Chapelle  marJc:  about  f  of  a  penny. 

(c)  A  small  coin  of  account  formerly  used  in  Frankfort,  worth 
about  I  of  a  farthing. 

Holder.  The  holder  of  a  bill,  or  any  other  negotiable  instrument,  is 
the  person  who  has  lawful  possession  of  it  for  the  time  being ;  by 
having  possessidb.  of  it,  is  not  meant  simply  having  in  one's  own 
possession,  or  in  one's  own  strong  box,  but  having  the  right  to  claim 
it  wherever  it  may  be  placed  for  the  sake  of  safety,  or  for  any  other 
purpose  whatever.  For  example,  a  bill  may  be  deposited  with  a 
banker  for  safety,  or  as  a  security  against  a  loan.  In  neither  of 
these  cases  does  the  holder  lose  his  hold  upon  it ;  but  if  he  gets  his 
banker  to  discount  it,  he  loses  all  claim  upon  it,  for  he  has  virtually 
sold  it,  and  the  banker  has  paid  him  for  it  by  a  credit  in  his  books. 

Holidays.  When  a  bill  matures  on  a  Sunday,  Christmas  Day,  Good 
Friday,  a  Fast  or  Thanksgiving  Day,  appointed  by  Royal  pro- 
clamation, the  bill  must  be  presented  for  payment  on  the  day 
preceding.  If  it  falls  on  a  Bank  Holiday  under  Sir  John  Lubbock's 
Act,  the  bill  is  payable  on  the  day  following. 

Honour.  Payment  for.  Acceptance  for.  The  phrases  "  To  Pay 
for  Honour,  or  to  Accept  for  Honour,"  signify  in  full,  to  pay  with  a 
view  to  save  the  honour,  or  to  accept  with  a  view  to  save  the  honour, 
of  some  one,  and  it  usually  implies  that  the  person  who  performs 
this  act  does  so  on  behalf  of  some  friend  or  of  some  correspondent, 
whose  bill  would  be  dishonoured  unless  such  a  service  were  rendered. 
It  is  alwajs  detrimental  to  the  reputation  of  a  merchant  or  trader 
to  have  his  bills  and  drafts  dishonoured,  and  yet  it  wiU  sometimes 
happen  that  when  a  bill  is  presented  for  payment,  the  drawee  may 
be  unable  to  pay  it,  and  may  be  unwilling  to  accept  it,  because  he 
knows  that  when  it  falls  due  he  will  not  have  funds  to  meet  it. 
Sometimes,  too,  a  bill  contains  irregularities  with  respect  to  dates 
or  amounts,  and  from  any  of  these  causes  it  might  be  dishonoured 
unless  some  friend  or  correspondent  could  be  at  once  applied  to  on 
the  spot,  who  would  undertake  the  responsibility  of  paying  or 
accepting  the  bill  in  case  of  need.  {See  In  Case  of  Need.)  The 
laws  relating  to  the  payment  or  acceptance  of  bills  for  honour,  con- 
tain some  rather  nice  distinctions,  and  the  works  of  McLeod  ("Theory 
and  Practice  of  Banking"),  Byles  ("  Bills  of  Exchange"), and  Wilson's 
"Handy-book  on|Bills,  Notes,  and  I  0  U's"  should  be  consulted  by  all 
who  wish  to  obtain  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  subject.  The 
following  is  a  copy  of  an  "Act  of  Honour,"  as  given  in  Brookes* 
"  Office  and  Practice  of  a  Notary." 

Act  of  Honowr. 
Act  of  Honour  on  acceptance  supra  protest  by  a  third  person,  for 
the  Honour  of  Drawer  (or  Indorser). 

.    1.2 
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On  the day  of one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-^one, 

I,  M N ,  Notary  Public,  duly  admitted  and  sworn,  dwelling  in 

■  in  the  county  of and  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 

and  Ireland,  do  hereby  certify,  that  the  original  Bill  of  Exchange  for 
Five  hundred  pounds,  of  which  a  copy  is  on  the  other  side  written  (now 

protested  for  non-acceptance)  was  exhibited  by  me  to  E F , 

one  of  the  firm  of  E F &  Co.,  who  declared  that  the  said  firm 

would  accept  the  said  bill  supra  protest,  for  the  honour  of  the  drawer, 
holding  the  drawer  and  all  other  proper  persons  responsible  to  the 
said  firm  for  the  said  sum,  and  for  all  interest,  damages,  and  expenses 
incident  thereto.  I  have  therefore  granted  this  Notarial  Act  of 
Honour  accordingly.    Which  I  attest,  &c. 

IIypOth.eCa.tioil.  From  the  Greek,  vTroTifle/xat,  hypotithemai,  or  vnoTi.Q-qfj,i,  hypo- 
tithemi,  to  deposit  as  a  pledge,  to  pawn,  to  mortgage ;  V7ro07j»crj,  hypo- 
theke,  a  pledge,  pawn,  or  mortgage;  whence  the  Latin,  hypotheca, 
•which  signified  generally  a  pledge,  security,  or  deposit  of  things  mov- 
able or  fixed.  It  was  also  used  in  contradistinction  to  pignus,  a  pawn  ; 
pignus  being  applied  to  movable  things,  goods,  chattels,  &c.,  and 
hypotheca  to  immovable  things,  or  real  property.  This  distinction  is 
maintained  in  the  modern  use  of  the  word. 

Hijpothecation  is  the  giving  over  of  a  thing  by  way  of  pledge 
or  mortgage.  When  property  of  any  kind  is  hypothecated  as  a 
security  for  a  debt,  the  property  remains  in  the  hands  of  the  debtor 
or  borrower,  and  is  thus  distinguished  from  a  pawn,  where  the  pro- 
perty is  given  into  the  hands  of  the  creditor  or  lender.  Hence,  when 
a  foreign  State  pledges  certain  revenues,  as  customs,  tobacco  duties, 
sheep  taxes,  or  State  domains,  as  security  for  a  public  loan,  they  are 
said  to  be  hypothecated — that  is,  the  right  to  them  is  made  over  to 
the  pubHc  creditor,  but  they  are  not,  for  they  cannot  be,  handed  over 
to  him,  because  the  lands  are  immovable,  and  the  revenues  are  not 
yet  collected.  But  the  case  is  different  when  movable  things  are 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  lender  or  creditor  as  security  for  a  debt. 
Bills,  deeds,  bonds,  plate  and  jewelry  are  often  thus  deposited  with 
bankers  or  with  pawnbrokers,  and  these  articles  are  said  to  be  placed 
in  pawn,  and  are  thus  distinguished  from  property  or  rights  which 
are  simply  hypothecated. 


I. 

I  occurs  in  the  following  abbreviations  :— 

Int.   Interest. 
Inv.   Invoice. 

Ikilik.    A  Turkish  silver  coin,  equal  to  two  piastres.    {See  Piastre.) 

Immaterial  Capital.  A  name  made  use  of  in  Political  Economy 
to  denote  that  form  of  Capital  which  consists  of  mental  abilities, 
physical  strength,  business  capacity,  or  manual  dexterity,  which 
can  be  employed  as  a  source  of  income.  To  a  clerk,  accountant,  or 
manager,  qualities  of  this  kind  constitute  capital  of  a  very  solid 
natui'e. 


I 
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Immaterial  Property.  A  name  given  by  Economists  to  the  right  a 
man  has  to  the  use  of  his  own  mental  and  physical  powers,  and  the 
profits  derivable  from  the  use  of  them. 

Imperial,  (a)  A  Russian  gold  coin,  nominally  equal  to  10  roubles. 
It  weighs  13088  grammes,  and  is  '916|  fine,  which  gives  a  value  of 
£1   12s.   9d.  sterling  for  the  Imperial  when  perfect. 

But  the  largest  gold  coin  now  struck  by  the  Russian  mint  is  the 
half  imperial,  and  this  is  almost  the  only  Russian  gold  coin  known 
in  commerce.  It  weighs  6*544  grammes,  "9161  fine,  and  is  worth 
16s.  4|<f.  sterling.  The  Mint  allows  a  remedy  of  2  per  mille  for 
weight,  but  none  for  fineness.  Although  it  is  impossible  to  work  to 
so  great  a  degree  of  accuracy,  the  gold  coins  of  Russia  have  a  high 
reputation,  and  a  large  business  is  done  in  them  by  bullion  dealers 
and  refiners. 

ib)  There  was  formerly  a  gold  coin  circulating  in  Belgium,  also 
called  the  Imperial.     Its'sterling  value  was  about  lis.  3d. 
Inconvertible.     From  the  Latin,  verto,  I  turn,  and  in,  not. 

Paper  money  is  said  to  be  inconvertible  when  it  cannot  be  ex- 
changed at  the  option  of  the  holder  for  ^old  or  silver  to  its  full 
nominal  value.  By  making  paper  money  inconvertible,  it  usually 
falls  in  value  immediately,  and  this  fall  is  expressed  by  saying  that 
gold  and  silver  are  at  a  premium,  whereas,  it  would  be  more 
correct  to  say  that  "paper  money  is  at  a  discount."  Where 
paper  money  is  always  convertible  into  gold,  there  never  can  be 
any  great  difference  in  value  between  the  two.  A  five-pound  Bank 
of  England  note,  for  example,  is  worth  five  sovereigns  anywhere  in 
England,  simply  because  the  holder  of  it  can  ^et  five  sovereigns 
for  it  whenever  he  chooses.  But  a  hundred-flonn  note  in  Vienna 
will  not  exchange  for  100  gold  florins,  nor  will  a  hundred-lire  note 
in  Italy  exchange  for  100  gold  lire,  because  no  one  is  bound  to  give 
the  holders  of  the  notes  gold  to  the  nominal  amount  on  their 
demanding  it.  Most  of  these  Government  notes,  however,  carry  on 
their  face  a  ''promise  to  pay  on  demand;'*  only  it  seems  to  be 
understood  that  no  one  shall  be  allowed  by  law  to  make  the 
"  demand  "  till  it  suits  the  convenience  of  the  issuers  to  respond  to 
it.  Paper  money  of  this  latter  kind  is  what  is  properly  and  techni- 
cally called  "  inconvertible." 

Incorporeal  Property.    From  the  Latin  corpus,  a  body. 

In  Economics,  a  term  applied  to  credit,  debts,  and  kindred  forms 

•of  wealth,  as  distinguished  from  money  and  commodities,  which 

are   called    corporeal    property.      In  general    terms,    incorporeal 

property  is  that  kind  of  property  which  is  not  fixed  in  any  corpus, 

body,  or  material  substance,  and  which  may  even  not  be  iu  ex- 

£        istence  at  the  present  time.      Of  this  nature  are  the  rights  to  the 

1        produce  of  lands,  trees,  cattle,  policies  of  insurance,  which  may  be 

K       bought  or  sold  like  any  other  property,  although  years  may  elapse 

K      before  the  purchaser  can  use  them.    Nevertheless,  the  right  to  them 

M      may  exist  at  the  present  moment,    and   it   is  this    right  which 

K      constitutes  one  form  of  incorporeal  property, 

L 
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Indenmity.  Latin,  emo,  I  take,  and  cle,  from,  contracted  into  demo,  to  take 
away,  take  off;  whence  damnum,  a  taking  from  the  value  of  a  thing ; 
loss,  hurt,  injury,  harm.  From  this  primary  meaning  it  came  to 
signify  loss  of  property,  debt,  and  then  again,  a  fine  or  penalty. 

From  damnum  is  derived  the  verb  damnifico,  to  cause  a  loss,  to 
damnify,  and  by  addition  of  the  negative  prefix  in,  we  have  indemnis, 
unhurt,  free  from  loss  or  injury,  and  indemnitas,  security  from  loss  or 
injury,  or,  as  we  say,  "indemnity," 

A  letter,  bill,  or  contract  of  indemnity  is  a  document  written  or 
signed  by  one  person  with  a  view  to  secure  a  second  party  from 
loss.  A  mere  oral  engagement  or  promise  is  of  no  avail  in  a  court 
of  law,  however  binding  it  may  be  on  moral  grounds.  Hence,  it  is 
customary  in  commerce,  whenever  one  party  pays  money,  or  does 
anything  in  favor  of  a  second  party,  to  which  the  latter  cannot  show 
a  legal  claim,  although  there  may  be  prima  facia  evidence  that  such 
claim  is  good,  to  demand  of  the  favoured  party  a  letter  of  indemnity — 
that  is,  a  writing  holding  the  other  harmless  in  the  event  of  any 
one  afterwards  coming  forward  and  presenting  the  same  claim,  and 
fortifying  that  claim  by  handing  in  the  legal  documents.  To  take 
a  simple  case.  Suppose  a  person,  holding  a  Consol  certificate  for 
£100,  with  a  fly-leaf  consisting  of  coupons  £1  10s.  each,  but  that 
the  document  has  been  damaged  by  fire  in  such  a  way  as  to  destroy 
one  of  the  coupons,  and  leave  no  trace  of  its  existence.  This 
certificate  might  be  presented  at  the  Bank  by  the  holder,  and 
as  the  holder  has  an  undoubted  right  to  the  value  of  the  coupon,  the 
directors,  after  due  inquiry  and  delay,  might  authorize  the  pay- 
ment of  the  coupon,  although  it  was  destroyed  or  supposed  to  be 
destroyed.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  evident  that  a  fraud  may  have 
been  attempted,  that  the  coupon  has  not  been  destroyed,  but 
wilfully  cut  off,  and  the  marks  of  fire  added,  in  order  to  give 
countenance  to  the  fraud.  Hence,  as  a  matter  of  precaution,  the 
Bank,  if  it  paid  the  coupon  at  all,  would  most  likely  demand  a  letter 
of  indemnity,  holding  them  harmless  in  the  event  of  the  coupon, 
supposed  to  be  destroyed,  being  afterwards  presented  for  payment, 
for  in  such  a  case  it  would  certainly  have  to  be  paid,  even  though  it 
had  been  paid  before  on  the  good  faith  of  the  holder  of  the  certificate. 
Now  the  letter  of  indemnity  is  brought  into  requisition,  TTie 
holder  of  the  certificate  is  applied  to,  and  as  he  has  engaged  to 
hold  the  Bank  harmless  in  the  event  of  the  coupon  being  presented, 
he  must  refund  the  money,  or  to  be  liable  to  an  action  at  law,  and 
also  to  heavy  penalties.  It  is  not,  however,  against  fraud  that 
protection  is  usually  sought  by  an  "  indemnity,"  but  against  those 
strange  "  oversights,  inadvertencies,  and  lapses  of  memoi-y,"  which 
all  those  officials  know  something  of,  who  have  much  to  do  with 
the  "  uncommercial "  classes,  and  whose  ways,  though  honest 
enough,  are  often  of  the  laxest  description. 

Indemnity  also  is  employed  in  commerce  to  denote  the  compensa- 
tion made  to  any  person  for  losses  or  injuries  caused  by  the  care- 
lessness or  oversight  of  another. 

Indents.    Orders,  contracts,  sent  from  distant  countries  (especially 
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India  and  CMna)  under  certain  conditions  as  to  price,  &c.  These 
orders  were  formerly  written  on  forms  torn  in  a  zigzag,  indented 
line  from  a  counterfoil,  so  as  to  afford  the  means  01  detecting 
forgery  or  fraud.  Hence  the  name,  which  is  derived  from  the  same 
origin  as  the  more  familiar  term  "  Indentures."  Owing  to  the  si)read 
of  telegraphic  communication,  and  the  rapid  diffusion  of  "Price 
Currents,"  indents  now  differ  but  little  from  ordinary  orders  for 


Indentures.  From  the  Latin,  instar  dentiumf  literally,  after  the  manner  of 
teeth,  or  like  teeth. 

An  indenture  is  a  legal  deed  written  on  paper  or  parchment,  in 
which  deed  two  or  more  parties  are  equally  interested,  so  as  to 
render  it  necessary  for  each  to  retain  a  copy.  Hence  the  term  is 
mostly  used  in  the  plural.  They  derive  their  name  from  the  fact 
that  they  were  originally  written  on  a  single  sheet,  the  copies  being 
afterwards  separated  or  cut  in  a  zigzag  line  {instar  dentium,  that 
is,  like  the  teeth  of  a  saw),  so  that  when  brought  together,  the 
genuineness  of  each  document  might  be  tested  by  comparing  the 
indentations  of  one  with  those  from  which  it  was  detached.  This 
practice,  formerly  much  in  vogue  among  merchants  who  gave 
receipts  or  vouchers  detached  from  a  margin  or  counterfoil,  is  now, 
to  a  great  extent,  discontinued;  other  methods  giving  greater 
security  having  been  devised.     (See  Stocks,  Tally.) 

Indennille.    A  Hindu  silver  coin,  value  lOd. 

Inflattion.  Latin,  Injlo,  inflare,  to  blow  into,  to  blow  out,  as  in  the  distension  of 
the  cheeks;  and  metaphorically,  to  augment,  to  increase.  I7ijlattts, 
distended,  puffed  out. 

The  term  "  Inflation"  is  used  in  Economics  as  a  curtailed  form  for 
"  Inflation  of  Credit."  "While  credit,  when  kept  within  proper  limits, 
is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  easy  working  of  our  mercantile 
system,  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  it  cannot  be  increased,  with- 
out danger  to  all  parties  concerned  in  it.  It  is  difficult  at  all  times 
to  say  when  this  precise  limit  has  been  reached.  As  a  general  rule 
it  may  be  said  that  so  long  as  the  average  prices  of  most  kinds  of 
commodities  do  not  rise  to  any  important  extent,  and  so  long  as  the 
various  instruments  of  credit  are  readily  convertible  or  realizable, 
no  great  danger  is  to  be  feared ;  but  when  the  prices  of  commodities 
rise  unduly,  when  high  wages  are  demanded  and  freely  paid,  when 
bankers  find  it  expedient  to  contract  their  issues,  it  is  then  time  for 
merchants  to  look  well  after  their  balances,  and  to  examine  their 
bill-books,  for  these  are  undoubted  signs  of  a  coming  storm,  due  to 
Inflation  of  Credit. 

lUg^Ot.  From  the  German,  ein,  in,  and  ^iessen,  to  pour ;  eingiessen,  to  pour  in ; 
Eingiess,  something  poured  in.  Dutch,  ingieten,  to  pour  in,  to  cast 
in.  French,  I'ingot,  now  shortened  into  lingot.  The  original  meaning 
of  ingot  in  English  was  a  vessel  or  mould  into  which  molten  metal  was 
poured,  and  it  was  not  till  a  later  age  the  term  was  applied  to  the 
metal  itself; 
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"He  put  tliis  once  (ounce)  of  copper  in  the  crosslet  (crucible) 
And  on  the  fire  aswithe  he  hath  it  set 
And  afterward  in  the  ingot  he  it  cast." 

YeomarCs  Tale. 
Ingot  was  the  name  formerly  applied  to  the  mould  or  matrix  into 
which  molten  metal  was  poured  for  the  sake  of  forming  it  into  bars. 
It  is  now  applied  exclusively  to  the  bars  of  metal  themselves  which 
have  been  cast  in  a  mould.  Conventionally  the  term  is  applied  only 
to  bars  of  the  precious  metals,  as  gold  and  silver.  Copper,  tin,  lead, 
&c.,  in  the  same  form  are  simply  called  bars. 

Ink.  From  the  Greek,  eyKavo-Toi',  enTcauston,  Latin,  encaustum,  something  burnt 
in,  from  the  ancient  practice  of  making  letters  or  figures  on  tablets  of 
wax  by  means  of  a  heated  rod  or  stylus.  Encaustum  was  the  name 
given  bj  the  Romans  to  a  kind  of  red  ink  or  vermilion  used  in  the 
signature  of  the  Emperor.  From  this  we  have  the  Italian,  inchiostro, 
incostro  :  the  French,  encre  and  enque ;  the  Dutch,  inkt ;  and  the 
English,  ink.  The  German,  Tinte,  and  Spanish,  tintOy  with  other 
kindred  forms,  are  derived  from  a  different  origm. 

The  name  of  this  familiar  substance  finds  a  place  here  simply  on 
account  of  any  interest  that  may  attach  to  its  etymology. 
In  Need.     {8ee  Case  of  Need.) 
Inscribed  Stocks.    {See  Registered  Stocks.) 

Instalment.     Saxon,  ^?^,  in,  steal,  a  place. 

Instalment  signifies  etymologically  the  same  as  Installation — that 
is,  the  putting  into,  or  promotion  to  some  place,  dignity,  or  ofl&ce. 
But  a  difference  is  made  in  the  use  of  these  terms,  the  latter  only 
being  employed  in  the  sense  here  given;  the  former  being  now 
almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the  service  of  finance.  Instalment  in 
this  application  would  mean  literally  the  putting  one  into  the  posi- 
tion of  a  bondholder  or  shareholder,  and  as  this  is  commonly  done 
by  making  successive  payments,  and  as  these  stand  much  more 
prominently  in  the  mind  of  the  candidate  for  bondholdership  than 
the  dignity  itself,  a  custom  has  grown  up  of  calling  these  successive 
payments  instalments,  thus  diverting  the  meaning  of  the  word  from 
its  true  object  to  another  that  is  merely  subsidiary  thereto.  When 
the  term  had  thus  become  familiar  as  indicating  a  sum  of  money,  it 
was  found  so  convenient  that  it  came  to  be  applied  to  all  fractional 
parts  of  a  sum  of  money  when  paid  in  succession,  so  that  to  "  pay 
by  instalments"  is  a  phrase  in  such  common  use  in  this  sense  as  to 
be  always  understood. 

Instrument.  Mr.  MacLeod  makes  the  following  important  distinction 
between  the  two  meanings  of  the  word  Instrument  in  the  phrases 
"  Instruments  of  Credit"  and  *'  Instruments  of  Exchange."  In 
"  Instruments  of  Exchange"  it  signifies  the  means  by  which  circu- 
lation or  exchange  is  effected.  In  "Instruments  of  Credit"  it  means 
a  Record  or  Document  of  the  Debt. 

Interest.  Money  paid  for  the  use  of  money.  Unless  otherwise 
expressed,  any  rate  per  cent,  is  understood  to  be  that  rate  per  cent 
'per  annum.  It  is  important  to  observe,  however,  that  interest 
though  specified  as  a  given  rate  per  annum  is  often  paid  half-yearly 
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or  quarterly  in  which  case  the  profit  to  the  lender  is  somewhat 
increased.  Thus,  if  £100  be  lent  at  five  per  cent,  payable  quarterly, 
£1  5s.  may  be  put  out  at  interest  for  nine  months,  the  second  £1  5s. 
for  six  months,  and  the  third  for  three  months,  and  the  interest 
thus  coming  in  must  be  added  to  the  five  per  cent,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  true  return  to  the  lender. 

Bills,  balances  in  accounts-current,  and  many  other  sums  have  the 
interest  on  them  calculated  to  the  day,  and  for  this  purpose  tables 
have  been  compiled,  and  are  to  be  found  in  most  counting-houses. 
Where  such  tables  are  not  at  hand  the  following  rule  will  be  found 
of  great  service  : — 

Multiply  the  principal  by  the  number  of  days,  and  this  product  by 
double  the  rate  per  cent,  per  annum.  Of  this  result  take  1|  +  ^V 
+  slo-,  and  cut  off  five  figures  for  decimals  of  a  pound.  For 
example : — 

Find  the  simple  interest  on  £154  for  nine  days  at  the  rate  of  3^ 
per  cent,  per  annum  — 

Principal  154 

Multiply  by  No.  of  days  9 


Multiply  by  double  the  rate 
Take  the  product  once 
»»  »»         Sir 


Cut  off  5  right  hand  figures    £'13291 
and  call  them  decimals  of  a 

pound,  giving  2s.  7^d.   as   simple  interest  on   £154 
for  9  days  at  3^  per  cent,  per  annum. 
Again,  as  another  example,  find  the  interest  on  £9  for  30  days  at 
4^  per  cent,  per  annum : — 

Principal  9 

Multiply  by  No.  of  days  30 

270 

Multiply  by  double  the  rate  9 

Take  the  product  once  2430 

Add  ^  the  product  810 

»»    "sV         >» 
1 

»       300  »> 


81 
8 


£•03329  =  8^. 
Note. — In  all  cases  similar  to  the  last,  when  the  number  of  digits 
is  less  than  five,  ciphers  must  be  added  to  the  left  in  order  to  make 
up  that  number. 
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•  Interest,  is  either  Simple  or  Compound.  Simple  Interest  is  so 
called  because  the  interest  is  simply  added  on  from  year  to  year 
and  no  additional  interest  is  reckoned  on  the  amounts  thus  accru- 
ing. Thus  £'100  put  out  at  4  per  cent,  simple  intei-est  for  5  years 
would  amount  to  £'120,  the  £20  being  the  simple  interest  added  on 
in  5  succesisive  instalments. 

Compound  Interest  is  so  called  because  the  interest  is  paid  not 
only  on  the  original  capital,  but  also  on  the  successive  additions  as 
they  annually  accrue.  So  that  £100  put  out  at  compound  interest 
at  4  per  cent,  would  amount  in  5  years  to  £121  13s.  '6\d. 

International  Coinage.  Most  experts  in  monetary  science  have  had 
to  face  the  problem  of  international  coinage,  and  not  a  few  have 
tried  their  hands  at  devising  a  system  which  should  not  only  be 
practicable,  but  acceptable  to  the  great  trading  nations  of  the 
world.  The  enormous  loss  of  time  and  labour  entailed  by  the  com- 
plexity and  incommensurability  of  different  monetary  systems,  has 
attracted  the  attention  of  all  who  have  studied  the  subject.  There 
is  a  great  loss  of  time  in  converting  statements  of  accounts,  lists  of 
prices,  and  tables  of  statistics  when  expressed  in  the  moneys  and 
weights  of  foreign  countries.  There  is  a  further  loss  of  labour 
incurred  by  the  statistician  and  merchant  who  receive  their  informa- 
tion from  various  sources,  sometimes  expressed  in  pounds  sterling 
and  hundredweights,  at  another  in  francs  and  kilogrammes,  at 
another  in  marks  and  metres,  at  another  in  thalers  and  centners. 
Worse  than  all,  there  are  many  countries  in  which  the  Mint  regula- 
tions are  so  imperfect  or  are  so  loosely  observed  that  special  knowledge 
or  personal  research  is  required  on  the  part  of  those  who  do  business 
with  them.  So  numerous  and  weighty  are  these  difficulties  that 
many  people  make  a  business  of  them,  and  the  money  laid  out  in 
the  remuneration  of  these  men  is  so  much  sheer  waste. 

The  only  attempts  at  an  International  coinage  that  have  yet  been 
made,  are  those  of  the  two  European  monetary  conventions.  {See 
Monetary  Convention.)  But  the  laws  which  the  members  of  these 
bodies  have  laid  down  for  their  guidance  are  too  rigid  to  admit  of 
vtheir  becoming  widely  international. 

Nevertheless,  they  are  being  adopted  whoUy  or  partially  by 
several  trading  communities,  and  the  success  they  have  achieved 
will  have  to  be  taken  into  account,  in  any  future  scheme  that  may 
be  devised.  One  hopeful  feature  has  been  developed  in  the  course 
of  the  inquiries  and  investigations  arising  from  the  discussion  of 
this  question,  and  that  is,  the  almost  perfect  unanimity  with  which 
the  Gold  Standard  has  been  accepted  as  the  true  basis  of  the  cur- 
rency. _  There  is  also  a  pretty  general  agreement,  that  the  size  or 
denomination  of  coin  suitable  for  one  country,  would  not  be  the 
most  suitable  for  another  ;  and  hence  the  practical  inference  that 
it  is  more  desirable  that  the  coinage  of  one  country  should  be 
exactly  commensurable  with  that  of  every  other  country  included  in 
the  scheme — in  other  words,  that  the  coins  should  be  exact  multiples 
or  submultiples  of  all  the  other  coins,  rather  than  that  one  unit 
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Bhould  be  adopted  by  eacb  and  all.  To  take  a  favourite  example  : 
it  is  said  that  a  coin  equal  to  1  sovereign  =  25  francs  =  10  Aus- 
trian florins  ^  20  marks  =  5  dollars,  would  be  a  good  coin  to 
serve  as  a  Standard  of  Value,  and  for  international  payments,  and 
that  all  these  values  might  be  impressed  on  its  face.  It  so  happens, 
however,  that  although  a  coin  of  this  size  and  value  would  vet'y 
nearly  coincide  with  the  coinage  of  those  countries  respectively  con- 
cerned, there  are  no  two  of  them  which  exactly  coincide ;  and  in 
order  to  assimilate  them,  four  out  of  the  five,  if  not  all  of  them, 
would  have  to  make  a  slight  alteration  in  the  value  of  their  unit. 
This  is  the  great  difficulty.  No  country  is  willing  to  make  the 
requisite  change.  There  is  one  reason  why  England  should  not 
make  the  change,  which  cannot  be  urged  by  either  of  the  others ; 
the. English  sovereign  has  been  in  circulation  without  any  change  in 
weight  or  fineness  longer  than  any  other.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  one  very  good  reason  why  other  States  might  be  asked  to 
make  some  change  in  their  unit  of  value.  The  Gold  and  Silver 
coinage  of  France,  Germany,  and  the  United  States  has  within  a 
few  years  from  the  present  time  been  replaced  by  a  forced  paper 
currency,  while  in  Austria,  Italy,  and  some  other  States  of  the 
Convention,  a  paper  currency  still  prevails.  The  consequence  is 
that  the  sovereign  is  a  coin  better  known  than  any  other  coin  in  all 
parts  of  the  commercial  world,  and  which  circulates  freely  and  with- 
out question  wherever  it  is  found.  Too  much  importance,  however, 
ought  not  to  be  attached  to  the  fact,  for  it  is  well-known  that  the 
smaller  values  of  the  franc,  and  of  the  dollar,  render  either  of  those 
units  more  acceptable  to  some  countries  than  the  large  and,  to  cer- 
tain poor  countries,  almost  incomprehensible  pound  sterling.  After 
all,  the  main  difficulty  is  assimilation  of  value,  for,  as  above  stated, 
the  international  gold  coin,  if  once  agreed  upon,  might  be  called  by 
a  name  that  should  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  monetary  unit  of 
either  country,  and  if  such  value  were  stamped  on  the  face,  no 
mistake  could  possibly  arise,  or  inconvenience  be  felt. 

International  Stock,  (a)  Bonds  or  Shares  whose  dividends  are 
payable  in  two,  three,  or  more  commercial  centres,  as  London, 
raris,  Berlin,  &c.  Russian,  Egyptian  and  some  Turkish  stocks  are 
of  this  character. 

(&)  Bonds  or  shares  which  can  be  freely  bought  or  sold  in  several 
commercial  centres,  and  which  afi'ord  facilities  for  arbitrage  opera- 
tions, or  which  can  be  employed  as  remittances  so  to  avoid  the 
cost  of  sending  out  bullion.  The  bonds  of  the  United  States  5  per 
cent.  Funded  Debt,  as  well  as  the  more  recent  issues  of  that  country, 
are  said  to  be  largely  employed  in  this  way  ;  as  are  also  the  4  per 
cent,  bonds  of  our  Indian  Empire. 

Intrinsic  Value.    Latin,  intHnsecus  {intra  and  s^cus),  within,  in  itself. 

The  phrase  "Intrinsic  Value"  has  been  much  objected  to  by 
economists,  with  a  good  show  of  reason,  but  the  arguments  used 
have  not  always  indicated  that  the  objectors  quite  appreciated 
their  opponents'  position.    A  promissory  note  for  a  sovereign,  and 
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a  gold  coin  called  a  sovereign,  have  the  same  value — that  is,  each  can 
be  exchanged  for  the  same  quantity  of  any  commodity — but  every- 
one is  conscious  that  the  note  depends  for  its  value  on  the  signa- 
ture appended  to  it,  and  that  if  the  person  who  signed  it  became 
bankrupt,  or  proved  to  be  a  rogue,  its  value  might  be  entirely 
destroyed.  On  the  other  hand,  a  sovereign,  even  though  the 
legend  were  effaced,  and  the  device  pressed  out,  would  still  have 
the  same,  or  nearly  the  same  value — provided  it  were  of  full  weight, 
since  it  derives  none  of  its  value  from  the  words  impressed  upon 
it,  or  from  the  character  of  the  persons  who  impressed  them.  Stat- 
ing the  question  somewhat  differently,  a  coin  and  a  good  promissory 
note  have  the  same  value — that  is,  they  will  exchange  for  the  same 
commodity.  Deface  the  coin  by  the  rolling  press,  and  the  writing 
of  the  note  by  means  of  chemicals,  the  exchangeable  value  of  the 
coin  is  scarcely  at  all  impaired,  while  the  paper  is  worthless.  This 
is  the  distinction  which  most  men  have  in  their  minds,  when  they 
speak  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  a  gold  coin.  The  gold  has  a  value 
independent  of  the  words  impressed  on  it,  or  the  character  of  the 
person  who  impressed  them,  the  paper  has  no  value  apart  from  the 
words  on  its  face,  and  the  character  of  the  person  who  wrote  them. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  well  known  that  the  phrase  does  often  lead  to 
confusion,  and  economists  have  therefore  done  wisely  in  refusing  to 
use  it,  the  substitution  of  "Metallic"  for  "Intrinsic"  answering 
every  purpose. 

It  is,  however,  important  to  observe  that  many  recent  writers  of 
repute,  both  in  England  and  France,  still  adhere  to  the  term  "  in- 
trinsic," so  that  dogmatism  on  this  point  is  out  of  place.  Professor 
Bonamy  Price,  one  of  the  latest  writers  on  Political  Economy, 
for  example,  has  this  sentence — 

"It  is  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  metal,  its  cost  as  a  commo- 
dity which  does  all  the  work  of  a  coin." — Practical  Political 
JEconomy  p.   368. 

Mr.  Seyd  also  uses  the  term  freely,  and  in  the  Annuaire  ^mr  la 
Bureau  des  Longitudes  for  1881,  the  same  word  is  used  without 
the  shghtest  reserve. 

Investment.  By  investment  is  meant  the  outlay  of  money  in  the 
purchase  of  land,  houses,  stocks  or  shares  with  a  view  to  receive 
the  interest,  rent,  or  dividends  accruing  thereon.  The  term, 
however,  so  like  many  others  used  in  commerce,  is  employed 
somewhat  vaguely ;  and  it  is  not  unusual,  nor  can  it  be  said  to  be 
improper,  to  employ  it  when  money  is  put  into  a  business,  whole- 
sale or  retail.  Nevertheless,  even  here,  there  is  a  distinction  made 
between  the  putting  of  money  into  a  business  with  a  view  to 
receive  a  fixed  rate  of  interest,  and  the  employment  of  it  in  the 
same  business  with  the  intention  of  receiving  a  share  of  the 
profits,  or  bearing  a  loss  as  the  case  may  be.  In  the  former  case, 
it  would  be  called  investment  more  properly,  and  in  the  latter,  it 

'    would  be  called  trading  with  it. 

Invoice.    The  etymology  of  thia  word  is  very  doubtful.    It  is  often  derived  with 
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great  confidence  from  the  French,  envoi/er,  to  send,  envoi,  a  sending;  or 
message.  Envoi  was  the  term  formerly  used  to  signify  the  concluding 
address,  the  message  from  the  Author  when  the  Volume  was  ushered 
into  the  world.  It  seems  more  probable  that  the  real  origin  of  the 
word  is  the  Italian,  awise,  a  notice,  an  advice.  Lettera  d'avviso,  a 
letter  of  advice.  The  insertion  of  the  n  in  words  which  come  to  us 
through  the  French  is  very  common. 

An  invoice  is  a  statement  on  paper  concerning  goods  sent  to  a 
cnstomer  either  for  sale  or  on  approval.  It  usually  contains  the 
price  of  the  goods  sent,  the  quantity,  and  the  charges  upon  them 
made  to  the  consignee.  Any  other  details  respecting  which  it  is 
important  for  the  consignee  to  be  informed  are  added,  and  in  these 
respects  it  differs  from  a  trade  bill  or  definite  account. 

I  0  XT.  A  recognized  contraction  of  the  sentence,  "  I  owe  you."  It  is 
a  simple  acknowledgment  of  indebtedness  to  some  particular  person. 
As  it  is  neither  a  promissory  note  nor  a  receipt,  it  requires  no  stamp. 
It  is  not  a  negotiable  instrument,  but  as  it  is  an  acknowledgment 
of  a  debt,  that  debt  can  be  sued  for  at  any  time,  and  is  so  far  equal 
to  a  promissory  note  payable  on  demand.  The  following  simple 
form  of  I  0  U  should  be  adhered  to  since  any  addition  to  or 
deviation  from  it  by  inexperienced  hands  might  render  it  invalid  : — 

Form  of  I  0  XT. 

•  Manchester,  Sept.  11, 1878. 

To  Mr.  John  Cassel. 

1 0  U  One  Hundred  and  Twenty  Pounds. 

£120    GO  „  ^ 

Herbeet  Bekson. 

If  any  words  were  added  which  might  be  construed  into  a  promise, 
it  would  then  become  a  "  promissory  note,"  and  would  be  invalid 
without  a  stamp.  Hence  the  necessity  of  care  when  interest  is  to 
be  paid ;  for  if  it  promises  to  pay  interest  only,  no  stamp  is  required, 
but  if  it  were  so  worded  as  to  imply  a  promise  to  repay  ihQjprincijpal 
at  a  given  date,  it  would  require  a  stamp  like  any  ordinary  pro- 
missory note. 

Isabel  de  Oro.  A  gold  coin  still  circulating  in  Spain,  valued  at  100 
reals,  or  10  escudos  or  5  piastres  (doUars). 

Ishu.  A  Japanese  silver  coin  equal  to  the  quarter  of  the  itziboo  or 
boo ;  worth  about  4|d.  sterling.  Gradually  giving  place  to  the  new 
decimal  system. 

Issue.     From  the  Latin,  exire,  to  go  out,  to  go  forth ;  whence  the  French,  tss/r, 

with  the  same  meaning,  and  the  participle,  issu,  meaning,  gone  out, 

descended,  &c. 

To  issue  signifies  to  give  out,  to  distribute  ;  hence,  to  issue  notes, 

as  by  a  bank,  is  to  give  out  promissory  notes  in  exchange  for  gold 

or  Sliver,  whether  in  the  form  of  coin  or  bullion.     To  issue  shares, 

as  is  done  by  commercial  companies,  is  to  give  out  certificates  in 
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exchange  for  money  or  other  consideration,  which  certificates  entitle 
the  holder  to  certain  advantages  and  profits  which  may  accrue  from 
the  undertaking.  To  issue  bonds  or  debentures,  as  is  often  done  by 
railway  and  other  companies,  is  to  give  out  in  exchange  for  a  money 
payment  certain  instruments  which  entitle  the  holders  to  a  fixed 
rate  of  interest.  To  issue  a  bill,  note,  or  draft,  is  to  deliver  it  to 
some  one  who  thereby  acquires  a  right  of  action  on  it. 

Issue  Department  of  the  Bank  of  England.  The  Bank  of  England 
is  divided  into  two  great  departments,  called  the  Issue  Department 
and  the  Banking  Department  {see  Banh  Return),  which,  although 
occupying  the  same  building  are,  nevertheless,  quite  distinct. 

The  business  of  the  Issue  Department,  although  conducted  by  the 
officers  of  the  Bank  of  England,  is  under  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment, which  control  is  exercised  through  the  operation  of  the  Bank 
Act  of  1844-,  the  directors  of  the  Bank  having  no  voice  whatever  in 
the  matter.  In  Mr.  Thomas  Hankey's  lectures  on  "  The  Principles 
of  Banking,"  a  very  clear  account  is  given  of  the  issue  department 
and  its  functions.    He  says  : — 

"  In  order  to  understand  the  action  of  tlie  Bank  of  England  correctly, 
it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that,  since  the  Act  of  1844,  the  directors 
have  had  no  control  of  that  part  of  the  currency  which  consists  of  bank 
notes ;  that  is,  they  have  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  amount 
at  any  time  in  circulation  in  the  country.  The  only  function  of  the 
bank  in  this  respect  is  to  give  notes  for  sovereigns  when  these  last 
exceed  five  in  number,  or  for  bar  gold,  and  to  give  or  return  sovereigns 
for  every  bank  note  presented  for  payment. 

*'  Gold  uncoined,  that  is,  in  the  shape  of  bars,  is  received  by  the  bank, 
and  notes  given  in  exchange  at  the  rate  of  £3  17s.  9d.  per  ounce  of  22 
parts  out  of  24  of  pure  gold.  In  consequence  of  this  operation,  which 
it  is,  by  law,  compelled  to  make,  the  bank  is  commonly  said  to  buy  gold 
at  £3  17s.  9d.  per  ounce.  But,  in  truth,  there  is  little  in  the  transac- 
tion which  resembles  an  ordinary  purchase.  The  bank  note  given  in 
exchange  for  such  gold  is  more  in  the  character  of  a  receipt  than  a 
payment  for  a  purchase.  The  bank,  as  I  have  already  stated,  is 
obliged  by  law  to  give  bank  notes  for  all  the  gold  brought  to  them  for 
that  purpose,  and  to  give  gold  coin,  i.e.,  sovereigns,  for  bank  notes 
whenever  presented  for  payment.  The  transaction  is  carried  on  in  this 
way: — 

"An  importer  or  holder  of,  say,  1,000  ounces  of  gold  desires  to  convert 
it  into  coin.  He  can  do  so  by  sending  it  to  the  Mint,  where  the  operation 
will  be  effected  free  of  charge,  the  Mint  delivering  him  sovereigns  at  the 
rate  of  £3  17s.  lOid.  for  every  ounce  of  gold  when  it  has  been  properly 
assayed,  and  this  coined  money  is  given  him  at  that  rate  for  every  ounce 
of  standard  {i.e.,  of  22  carats  fineness) ;  but,  the  operation  is  a  trouble- 
some one  to  an  importer,  and  must  cost  something  in  sending  to  and 
from  the  Mint,  and  is  attended  with  some  loss  of  interest  during  the 
period  of  coinage.  The  usual,  and,  I  may  say,  invariable  course  is  for  the 
importer  to  send  his  gold  to  the  Bank  of  England,  which  is  compelled 
by  law  to  buy  it  at  £3  17s.  9d.  per  ounce,  and  this  difference  in  price 
of  lid.  per  ounce  is  readily  paid,  and  is  a  great  accommodation  to  the 
importer,  who  gets  his  gold  coin  without  delay  and  without  further 
expense. 

"  Every  note  presented  at  the  Bank  of  England  for  payment  must 
be  immediately  paid  in  gold  coin ;  but  as  it  was  known  that  the  wants 
of  the  community  in  this  country  were  such  as  to  require,  for  the 
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ordinary  trade,  from  seventeen  to  twenty  million  pounds  of  Bank  of 
England  notes  to  be  always  in  circulation,  the  bank  was  permitted  to 
make  use  of,  at  first  fourteen  and  afterwards  of  fifteen  million  pounds  of 
their  own  notes  by  investing  them  in  securities,  so  as  to  make  interest; 
which  interest  the  Bank  was  to  retain  for  its  own  use,  and  this  enabled 
the  Bank  to  pay,  and  the  nation  had  a  claim  to  exact,  a  payment  for 
such  privilege,  which  payment  now  amounts  to  nearly  £200,000  a  vear 
— the  profit  which  the  nation  derives  from  the  issue  of  Bank  of  England 
notes.  Beyond  this  sura  of  fifteen  million  pounds,  the  Bank  is  pro- 
hibited from  issuing  a  single  bank  note  without  having  an  equivalent 
sum  of  gold  in  its  vaults,  and  it  is  compelled  to  publish  weekly  an 
account  of  all  the  gold  so  held. 

"  I  have  already  stated  that  the  Bank  is  bound  at  all  times  to  pay  all 
its  notes,  when  presented,  in  gold.  It  has  frequently  been  asked  how 
this  could  be  effected  when  fifteen  million  poxmds  of  such  notes  are  not 
represented  by  gold  in  hand,  but  have  been  invested  in  securities.  The 
mode  is  very  simple.  Supposing  that  all  the  notes  outstanding  beyond 
fifteen  millions,  were  presented  for  payment,  the  gold  in  the  bank 
reserved  for  that  purpose  would  have  effected  this  operation ;  but  before 
the  amount  was  reduced  to  fifteen  millions,  indeed  long  before,  the 
bank  would  commence  to  realize  its  fifteen  millions  of  securities. 
£4,000,000  consist  of  securities  perfectly  saleable  at  all  times;  the 
remainder — viz.,  eleven  millions — has  been  lent  to  the  Government.  If 
there  was  any  need  of  that  money,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  not  have  the  smallest  difficulty  in  turning  the  Bank  debt  into 
three  per  cent,  stock,  which  would  be  put  into  the  names  of  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  who  would  sell  it  as 
required,  receiving  for  all  such  sales  their  own  notes,  which,  not  being 
required  to  he  re-issuedfor  the  purposes  of  circulation,  would  he  com- 
pletely cancelled,  and  so,  when  all  the  securities  were  realized,  and  all 
the  outstanding  notes  paid  off,  this  part  of  the  function  of  the  Bank  of 
England  would  be  terminated ;  and  thus,  be  it  observed,  all  its  bank> 
note  liabilities  would  have  been  discharged  without  any  disturbance  of 
its  other  business,  or  without  having  touched  a  shilling  of  the  capital." 

At  the  present  moment  all  Bank  of  England  notes  in  circulation 
are  secured  as  follows  : — 

£11,015,100  by  Government  Debt, 
£4,734,900  by  Securities, 

and  a  variable  amount  against  gold  and  silver. 

The  security  thus  offered  for  the  convertibility  of  the  bank  note 
is  so  complete,  that  it  circulates  everywhere  at  its  full  value,  and 
for  manv  purposes  is  far  preferable,  and  is  actually  preferred  to 
gold.     (See  Bank  lleturn.) 

Issue  of  Loans  and  Shares.  By  the  issue  of  a  loan  is  meant  the 
issue  of  documents  called  bonds,  declaring  that  the  holder  has  con- 
tributed a  certain  nominal  sum  towards  a  specified  loan,  and  giving 
hitn  a  claim  to  interest  on  that  sum  at  a  fixed  rate  per  cent. 

By  the  issue  of  shares  is  meant  the  issue  of  certificates  in  return 
for  a  payment  (called  a  subscription)  declaring  that  the  holder  is 
entitled  to  a  share  in  the  profits  of  any  given  commercial  under- 
taking, proportioned  to  the  amount  he  has  subscribed. 

The  method  of  procedure  in  each  case  is  nearly  identical,  and 
consists  of  the  following  steps  : — 

(a)  The  publication  of  the  Prospectus.     {See  Prospectus.) 
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(b)  Tbe  taking  in  of  Letters  of  Application.  {See  Letter  of 
Application.) 

(c)  The  sending  out  of  Letters  of  Allotment.  {See  Letter  of 
Allotment.) 

{d)  The  issue  of  Scrip  {see  Scrip),  in  exchange  for  the  Letters  of 
Allotment. 

(e)  The  exchange  of  Scrip  for  definitive  bonds  (see  Bond)  or 
Share  Certificates.     {See  Shares.) 

Itziboo,  Itzebu,  Itzib,  or  Itchebo.  A  Japanese  coin  -which,  through 
the  introduction  of  the  decimal  coinage  into  the  country,  is  falling 
into  disuse.  There  were  two  coins  called  the  itziboo,  one  of  silver, 
and  the  other  distinguished  as  the  itzibookin,  a  compound  of  silver 
and  gold.  Their  fineness  is  not  to  be  relied  on,  so  that  these  coins 
vary  in  metallic  value  from  Is.  4d.  to  Is.  b^d.  sterling.  They  are 
thin  oblong  plates,  with  square  corners,  thus  differing  from  the 
kobang,  which  has  rounded  corners.  The  old  coinage  of  Japan  is 
gradually  being  superseded  by  the  decimal  system  recently  in- 
troduced.    {See  Yen.) 


J  occurs  in  the  following  abbreviation : — 
J/a.     Joint  account. 

Jacobus.  An  old  English  gold  coin  of  the  time  of  James  I.,  value 
about  25s. 

Jettison  or  Jetson.  Goods  thrown  overboard  to  lighten  a  vessel 
when  in  distress.  It  includes  also  the  cutting  away  masts  or 
cables,  or  any  other  part  of  the  ship  with  a  view  to  ensure  the  ship's 
safety.     See  Flotsam. 

Joanese.  A  disused  Portuguese  gold  coin,  metallic  value  about 
£3  lis.  2d.,  familiarly  called  the  Joe. 

Jobber.  The  origin  of  this  word  is  best  determined  from  its  obsolete  diminutives, 
Jobbel,  jobbet,  which  signified  a  small  lump  or  load  of  anything.  Hence, 
Job  would  mean  a  lump  or  piece,  and  in  a  secondary  sense  is  applied  to 
a  piece  of  work,  or  a  task.  From  the  noun,  Job  is  derived  the  verb,  to 
Job,  and  from  this  again  the  name  of  one  who  jobs,  a.  Jobber. 

A  dealer,  one  who  does  chance  work ;  in  Stock  Exchange  par- 
lance, one  who  deals  in  Stocks,  Shares,  and  the  Public  Funds.  Al- 
though there  is  a  slight  taint  of  opprobrium  attaching  to  the  name 
of  a  stock-jobber,  on  account  of  the  disreputable  characters  that  too 
frequently  take  up  the  business,  the  profession  is  one  which 
demands  great  tact  and  knowledge,  and  the  duties  pertaining  to  it 
are  of  a  very  onerous  nature.  Many  of  the  jobbers  on  the  Stock 
Exchange  are  men  of  considerable  substance,  and  often  hold  as 
their  private  property  large  quantities  of  the  Stocks  in  which  they 
deal.    It  is  the  business  of  the  stock-jobber  to  ascertain  the  market 
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prices  of  tlie  stocks  asked  for  by  the  brokers ;  the  prices  being 
determined  by  the  proportion  subsisting  from  time  to  time  between 
the  buyers  and  sellers.  If  sellers  preponderate,  prices  fall ;  if 
buyers  predominate,  prices  rise.  An  experienced  and  skilful 
jobber  discovers  this  relation  by  inquiry  and  observation  among 
nis  fellow-jobbers,  and  by  intercourse  with  the  brokers.  Acting  on 
the  knowledge  thus  acquired,  he  is  prepared  when  a  broker  appears 
in  the  "  house"  to  "  make  a  price"  for  any  of  the  special  stocks  in 
which  he  deals.  By  "  making  a  price"  is  meant  tne  quotation  of 
two  prices  for  the  same  stock,  at  one  of  which  he  is  prepared  to  buy, 
at  the  other  to  sell,  not  knowing  at  the  moment  whether  the  broker 
wishes  to  buy  or  sell.  But  having  quoted  the  two  prices,  he  is 
bound  by  the  Rules  of  the  House  either  to  buy  or  sell  as  the  broker 
may  decide.  For  example,  suppose  a  broker  to  go  to  a  jobber,  and 
ask  the  price  of  Russian  1873  Bonds  ;  the  latter  might  say  86^  to  ^, 
meaning  that  he  was  prepared  to  buy  them  at  86^,  or  sell  them  at 
86^.  The  broker  might  say  I  will  buy  them  at  86^,  and  then  the 
jobber  must  conclude  the  bargain,  and  he  would  do  so  in  the  hope  of 
being  able  to  buy  them  of  some  one  else  at  86^.  The  difference 
between  the  two  prices  quoted  is  called  the  "jobber's  turn"  or 
the  "  turn  of  the  market,'  and  it  constitutes  the  profit  made  by  the 
jobber  on  the  transaction.  By  this  simple  arrangement  all  the 
stocks  and  shares  commonly  dealt  in  pass  from  hand  to  hand  with 
the  greatest  facility,  and  it  is  only  "  out  of  the  way"  securities  that 
require  more  detailed  and  leisurely  treatment.  The  advantages  en- 
joyed by  the  holders  of  bonds  and  shares,  in  thus  having  pro- 
vided for  them  a  ready  market,  is  immense,  as  every  one  has  felt, 
if  he  has  experienced  the  difference  between  selling  these  securities 
and  the  selling  of  a  house  or  a  plot  of  land.  Bring  a  house  or  a 
plot  of  land  into  the  market,  and  it  is  known  at  once  whether  you 
wish  to  buy  or  sell.  If  you  wish  to  sell,  no  one  is  anxious  to  buy, 
and  the  price  is  run  down  ;  if  you  wish  to  buy,  no  one  is  anxious  to 
sell,  and  the  price  is  put  up.  Apart  from  this  exaggerated  difference 
between  the  buying  and  selling  price,  there  are  heavy  costs  for 
transfer,  conveyance,  and  registration,  and  it  is  on  comparing 
these  costs  with  those  attending  the  transfer  of  Stock  Exchange 
securities  under  the  admirable  regime  of  the  "House,"  that  the 
advantages  of  the  latter  become  so  conspicuous. 

Joint  Stock  Banks.  Banks  constituted  on  the  principle  of  Joint 
Stock  Companies.  They  were  at  first  founded  on  tne  principle 
of  Unlimited  Liability,  and  the  oldest  of  them — namely,  the 
London  and  Westminster,  established  1834;  the  London  Joint 
Stock,  1836;  the  Union  Bank,  J  839;  the  London  and  County, 
1839,  till  lately  remained  on  that  footing.  More  recent  establish- 
ments have  been  started  on  the  Limited  liability  principle,  and  at 
the  present  time  a  lively  discussion  is  going  on  as  to  the  expedi- 
ency of  adopting  the  principle  of  Eeset-ve  liability.  These  three 
classes,  however,  all  fall  under  the  laws  of  Joint  Stock  Companies, 
which  laws  are  supplemented  by  special  clauses  adapting  them  to 
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the  business  of  banking,  and  defining  tbe  powers  of  tlie  directors. 
For  a  detailed  account  of  tlie  rise  and  progress  of  Joint  Stock 
Banking;  see  McLeod's  Theory  and  Practice  of  BcmJcing,  yoI.  ii. 
p.  379.     See  also  next  article. 

Joint  Stock  Company.  A  Joint  Stock  Company  is  defined  by  Act 
of  Parliament  to  be,  "A  Company  consisting  of  seven  or  more 
members  having  a  permanent  paid  uj^  or  nominal  capital  of  fixed 
amount,  divided  into  shares,  also  of  fixed  amount,  and  formed  on  the 
principle  of  having  for  its  members  the  holders  of  shares  of  such 
capital,  and  no  other  persons."  This  definition  excludes  those 
companies  consisting  of  six  or  fewer  members,  whose  affairs  fall 
under  the  Law  of  partnership. 

JOVIXUSI*  rrom  dies,  a  day.  Latin,  diurnum,  the  book  in  which  the  proceedings 
of  each  day  were  entered  in  the  Eoman  Senate ;  whence  the  adjective, 
diurnalis,  daily,  in  mediaeval  Latin,  and  the  FTench,  Joumale  ;  ItaUan, 
giornaJe;  Spanish,  yorwaZ ;  and  English,  ^owrwaZ. 

In  book-keeping,  a  journal  is  a  book  in  which  the  transactions 
of  each  day  are  entered  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur. 
The  separate  items  are  afterwards  copied  into  other  books,  as 
the  ledger,  balance-book,  &c.  ^  The  journal  is  considered  one  of  the 
principal  books,  in  contradistinction  to  those  which  are  auxiliary  or 
accessory. 
Journey.  Fifteen  pounds  weight  (701  sovereigns)  of  coined  gold,  or 
60  pounds  weight  of  coined  silver.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  701 
sovereigns  do  not  weigh  precisely  15  pounds  troy,  nevertheless, 
if  they  were  found  to  be  exactly  of  that  weight,  they  would  be  so 
well  within  the  Mint  remedies  as  to  satisfy  all  the  requii'ements  of 
the  law. 


K. 


Kabean.    A  Hindoostanee  copper  coin,  valued  at  ^  of  a  rupee. 

Kansang.  A  silver  coin  used  in  Mindanao,  PhiHppine  Islands,  2^^  of 
which  go  to  the  Spanish  dollar,  thus  giving  Is.  7^^.  for  its  EngHsh 
value. 

Karub.  A  Tunisian  coin  worth  ff  of  a  penny.  There  are  two  coins 
bearing  this  name,  one  of  billon,  and  the  other  of  cox:)per. 

Katib.  A  copper  coin  of  Mysore  |  of  the  pie,  or  -^  of  the  English 
penny. 

Kazneh  or  Khuzneh.  A  sum  of  money  (not  a  coin),  sometimes 
called  a  "  Treasury."  It  is  equal  to  1,000  Egyptian  Purses  (see 
Furse),  or  £5,127  Is.  8d.  sterling. 

Eees.  The  Arab  name  for  the  Egyptian  Puree,  a  sum  of  money 
equal  to  £6  29.  Qtd.  sterling. 
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Keran.  A  Persian  silver  coin— 20  shaliis,  about  Hid.  English.  {See 
Zahhran.) 

Kheyreeyeh.    An  Egyptian  gold  coin  equal  to  9  piastres  or  Is.  lOi. 

Englisli. 
Khodabandi.    A  Persian  silver  coin  worth  about  7d.  sterling. 

Xibear.  An  Abyssinian  denomination  of  money,  equal  to  3  glass 
beads  called  borjoohs,  and  estimated  to  be  worth  about  Vr  of  a 
penny. 

Kilogramme.    The  unit  of  iveight  in  the  French  metric  system,  for 

heavy  goods.    As  its  name  implies,  it  consists  of  1,000   metric 

grammes. 
Kites.    A  slang  term  for  Accommodation  Bills ;  and,  generally,  for 

paper  credit,  not  based  on  commercial  transactions.    lu  Scotland 

they  are  called  also  Wiiid  Bills. 

Kitze;    In  Turkey  a  "  bag"  of  gold  worth  30,000  piastres. 

Kivan  or  Q,uan.  The  unit  of  value  in  Cochin  China.  The  Kivan  is 
a  piece  of  silver  (it  can  hardly  be  called  a  coin)  very  variable  in 
value,  but  reckoned  as  a  basis  of  exchange  at  about  f  of  a  dollar. 
This  gives  2s.  9^d.  as  the  value  of  the  Kivan.  It  is  divided  into 
10  mas. 

Kronen  Thaler.  The  old  Brabant  crown  or  doUar,  now  superseded 
by  the  new  German  coinage.     It  was  worth  about  4s.  M. 

Kobang.  A  Japanese  gold  coin,  in  the  form  of  a  thin  oblong  disc, 
about  2  inches  long,  and  1  j  inches  broad,  rounded  at  the  ends,  and 
weighing  about  200  grs.  troy.  It  is  an  evidence  of  the  rude  con- 
dition of  the  Japanese  coinage,  before  the  recent  introduction  of  the 
decimal  system  {see  Yen)  that  the  Kobang  was  so  irregular  in  fine- 
ness as  to  be  valued  at  4  itziboos  only,  whereas  its  real  metallic 
value  was  found  on  assay  to  be  from  15  to  16  itziboos.  Foreign 
traders  soon  discovered  this,  and  by  paying  for  merchandise  in 
silver,  and  then  exchanging  the  silver  for  gold,  their  gains  were 
enormously  increased,  and  gold  was  drawn  from  Japan  at  a  rate 
which  aroused  the  attention  of  the  Government.  Severe  measures 
were  adopted  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  the  gold  kobang,  till  at 
length  it  was  reduced  to  about  ^  its  original  weight.  The  new 
kobang  weighed  about  61  grs.  troy,  with  an  average  fiieness  of  '650, 
thus  giving  a  sterling  value  of  about  5s.  lOd. 

Kopek  or  Kopaika.  A  Russian  copper  coin,  worth  about  |  of  a 
penny.     (See  Copeck.) 

Kopf stuck.  An  Austrian  silver  coin,  worth  20  kreutzers,  or  4'694(f. 
sterling. 

Kran  or  Karann.  An  Arabian  denomination  for  a  sum  of  money 
equal  to  10,000  piastres. 


I      Kreutzer.    From  the  German,  Krewf,  a  cross. 
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(a.)  An  Austro-Hungarian  copper  coin  nominally  valued  at  ^rn- of 
the  Austrian  florin — that  is,  '23756?.,  or  about  A  of  the  English 
penny.  It  is  also  represented  by  two  silver  coins,  which  have 
different  degrees  of  fineness.  Thus,  the  silver  florin  of  100  kreutzers 
weighs  12"345  grammes  "900  fine,  and  is  worth  francs  2*47  centimes 
=  £"0978;  or  about  Is.  il^d.  sterling.  The  value  of  the  hreutzer 
as  derived  from  this  coin  is  therefore  '2M9d.  sterling. 

The  silver  10  hreutzer  piece  is  only  "400  fine,  weighs  1'666 
gramme,  and  is  worth  l^d.,  from  which  we  find  the  krcutzer  worth 
only  half  a  farthing,  English. 

(&.)  A  silver  coin  formerly  used  in  the  South  Zollverein  States, 
the  60th  part  of  a  florin,  and  worth  about  |  of  an  English  penny. 

Krona  )  or  Crown.  The  unit  both  of  value  and  account  in  Norway, 
Krone  >  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  in  conformity  with  the  require- 
Kroner  )      ments  of  the  Scandinavian  Monetary  Convention  of  May 

23rd,  1873.     It  is  represented  by  both  gold  and  silver  coins. 

The  Gold  Krone.   The  10  kronen  piece  weighs  4*480  grammes,  '900 

fine.    Its  par  value  is  francs  13'89  =  £"5505,  or  11  shillings  sterling, 

and  the  krone  as  thus  estimated  is  worth  Is.  l\d. 

The  Silver  Krone.    The  silver  krone  weighs  7'500  grammes,  "800 

fine.    Mint  par  value  franc  1*33  cents.  =  £'0522,  or  Is.  0\d.  sterling. 

The  krone  is  divided  into  100  ore. 


L.     Occurs  in  the  following  abbreviations  : — 
L/6/2.     Our  Letter  of  6th  Feb.  &c. 
L/0.     Letter  of  Credit. 
L.T.     Lira  Turca,  the  Turkish  pound. 

Labour.     From  lahorare,  to  work  or  labour,  and  is  connected  witli   lapsus,  a 
slipping,  a  falling,  or  gliding  away  in  a  gradual  and  imobserved  manner. 

Labour  is  the  putting  forth  of  effort  in  the  production,  preserva- 
tion, or  distribution  of  wealth.  The  term  Labour  is  used  in  econo- 
mic science  as  the  type  of  services  of  all  sorts,  just  as  "  money"  is 
made  the  tj^pe  of  instruments  of  credit,  and  "  land"  the  type  of  all 
material  objects  possessing  exchangeable  value. 

Physical  and  mental  effort  may  be  expended  tmder  three  diffe- 
rent sets  of  circumstances  giving  rise  to  results  bearing  different 
names,  thus : — 

Labour  is  effort  put  forth  in  the  production,  preservation,  or  dis- 
tribution of  wealth  as  above  said.  It  implies  a  wasting,  or  slip- 
ping away  of  energy,  physical  or  mental,  and  sometimes  both,  and  ia 
rarely  undertaken  except  from  necessity,  or  to  supply  some  urgent 
need. 

Work  also  is  effort  put  forth  with  the  same  object,  but  not  so 
much  from  necessity,  as  with  a  view  to  procure  gratification.    That 
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gratification  ma^y  consist  in  the  increase  of  the  means  of  comfort 
and  luxury ;  or  it  may  be  in  the  mere  pleasure  of  activity,  as  is  the 
case  with  many  men  of  public  spirit  who  devote  immense  effort 
to  political  and  social  enterprises  with  no  other  object  than  that  of 
the  public  weal.  Effort  of  this  nature,  however,  is  put  forth  rather 
from  choice  than  necessity,  and  so  far  from  being  painful  or  weari- 
some, is  mostly  a  source  of  keen  enjoyment.  Still  it  is  work,  and 
often  work  of  the  most  useful  kind.  The  work  done  by  a  steam 
engine,  a  galvanic  battery,  or  a  discharge  of  dynamite  implies  still 
less  the  idea  of  anxiety  or  suffer  ing ;  hence  we  never  speak  of  the 
**  labour"  of  a  steam-engine,  of  a  galvanic  battery,  or  of  dynamite. 
"When,  however,  human  work  is  so  excessive  as  to  become  painful 
and  exhausting,  we  commonly  hear  it  said  that  such  work  has 
"  become  a  labour"  to  one,  and  this  form  of  speech  marks  the  con- 
ventional distinction  between  the  two  words. 

Becreation,  although  often  involving  immense  physical  or  mental 
effort  is  still  farther  removed  from  the  idea  of  labour.  Indeed,  as 
the  term  implies,  it  is  expected  to  replenish  and  renew  the  energies 
rather  than  exhaust  them. 

In  Economics,  the  term  Labour  is  made  to  cover  what  is  above 
described,  both  as  labour  and  work  when  resulting  from  human 
effort — as  Mr.  McLeod  says  "Labour  in  Economics  means  an 
exertion  of  the  mind,  however  manifested,  either  by  the  hand,  the 
tongue,  or  in  any  other  way.  However  simple  work  may  be, 
it  must  be  directed  by  thought.  All  Labour  is  in  reality 
Thought,  accompanied  by  muscular  exertion ;  and  the  sedentary 
scientific  student — the  lawyer,  the   clergyman,  the  professor,  the 

{)ainter,  the  Cabinet  Minister,  the  banker,  the  merchant  are  as  truly 
abourers  and  working  men  as  any  carpenters,  masons,  or 
ploughmen. 

Lac,  or  Lakh  of  Rupees.  A  Lac  of  Kupees  signifies  100,000  Com- 
pany's Rupees,  which,  taken  at  2s.  per  rupee,  would  be  £10,000 
sterling.  At  Is.  ll^ti,  which  is  nearer  its  metaUic  value, 
£9,791  13s.  U. 

The  caution  often  repeated  in  this  work  respecting  the  depreciated 
value  of  silver  is  especially  applicable  to  this  article,  owing  to  the 
immense  interests  involved. 

For  the  arithmetical  notation  of  the  lac  see  Crore  of  Rupees. 

Laches.  From  the  Latin,  laxus,  wide,  roomy,  loose,  slack ;  arcus  laxus,  an  unbent 
bow ;  funis  Icueus,  a  slack  cord. 

"  Male  laxus  in  pede  calceus  hoeret."  (A  shoe  which  sets  loosely  on 
the  foot — that  is,  which  does  not  fit.) — Hoeace,  Satires. 

From  laxus  is  derived  the  French,  lache,  loose,  weak,  negligent;  and 
from  this  again  is  formed  the  English  noun,  lache  ;  plural,  laches  ;  the 
pronunciation  of  which  is  Anglicised  into  lahsh  or  lahsh-ez.  Laches 
13  sometimes  used  as  a  singular  noun;  it  is  then  derlTed  from  the 
Norman  French,  lachesse,  weakness,  negligence. 

Laches  in  commercial  law  are  those  acts  of  negligence  and  care- 
lessness which  entail  inconvenience  and  sometimes  loss  to  those  who 
commit  them.    As  examples  may  be  mentioned— (1.)  The  taking  of 
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a  bill  or  note  in  satisfaction  of  a  debt,  and  failing  to  present  it  in 
dne  course.  (2.)  If  a  person  receives  a  cheque  in  payment  of  a 
claim  and  neglects  to  present  it  at  the  bank  on  which  it  is  drawn, 
while  there  are  funds  to  meet  it,  and  afterwards  presents  it  when 
the  funds  are  insufficient,  the  loss  and  inconvenience  will  fall  on  the 
holder  of  the  cheque.  (3.)  If  a  banker  pays  a  cheque  which  a  little 
.  care  would  show  to  have  been  forged,  he  has  committed  a  lache,  and 
must  bear  the  loss.  (4.)  If  a  bill  is  dishonoured  by  the  refusal  of 
acceptance  or  payment,  the  holder  must  give  notice  of  the  fact  to 
the  antecedent  parties,  or  he  wiU  have  no  claim  against  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  mistakes  are  made  which  no  ordinary 
care  would  have  prevented,  they  are  not  called  laches,  but  are  set 
down  as  frauds  on  the  part,  of  those  who  cause  them,  and  as  it  is 
often  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  laches  and  frauds,  it  not 
unfrequently  happens  in  courts  of  law  that  some  of  the  most 
troublesome  points  which  a  jury  is  called  upon  to  decide  is  whether 
a  fraud  has  been  intended,  or  a  mere  lache  committed. 

Law  Merchant.  A  branch  of  the  Common  or  Unwritten  Law  of 
England,  embodying  the  customs  and  usages  of  merchants,  and  is 
thus  distinguished  from  Statute  Law,  or  Written  Law,  which  is 
founded  on  definite  Acts  of  Parliament  passed  from  time  to  time. 
The  Law  Merchant  dates  from  a  very  early  period,  and  is  referred  to 
in  a  Statute  of  Edward  III,,  and  from  that  time  till  now,  many  usages 
have  acquired  the  force  of  law,  although  never  fortified  by  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  while  other  usages  have  been  found  so  useful  and 
important,  that  special  Acts  have  been  passed  with  a  view  to  place 
their  auth  oritv  beyond  dispute.  The  rules  relating  to  the  negotiation 
of  bills  of  exchange,  to  partnership,  apprenticeship,  and  some  other 
things,  are  now  incorporated  in  our  Statute  Law.  But  many  customs 
still  remain  which  have  no  other  force  than  that  of  long  usage  and 
the  consent  of  merchants.  As  a  familiar  example  may  be  mentioned 
the  practice  of  depositing  coupons  with  the  agents  authorized  to 
pay  them  when  they  are  due.  It  is  the  universal  practice  to  require 
those  who  present  coupons  for  payment  to  make  a  list  of  them,  con- 
taining the  number  of  each  one,  and  then  to  leave  them  three  or 
more  clear  days  for  examination.  Now  there  is  nothing  on  the 
bond  to  authorize  this  delay,  or  to  justify  the  imposition  of  this 
labour.  And  yet  if  any  cantankerous  bondholder  msisted  on  im- 
mediate payment  on  presentation,  and  that  payment  were  refused, 
he  would  assuredly  discover,  perhaps  to  his  cost,  that  the  law  mer- 
chant justified  the  delay,  for  the  custom  is  general,  and  is  enforced 
by  merchants  and  bankers  in  the  interest  of  bondholders  generally, 
and  not  for  their  own  sakes,  as  by  these  means  they  ensure  the  pay- 
ment of  the  coupon  to  the  rightful  claimant,  and  prevent  irregu- 
larities and  losses  which  might  result  from  a  more  nasty  course  of 
procedure.  „ 

So  again  with  regard  to  "  stopped  payments,"  "  stopped  notes, 
"  stopped  cheques,"  or  "  stopped  bonds ;"  there  is  nothing  to  3ustify 
the  stopping  of  these  instruments,  but  the  desire  to  secure  the  pay- 
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ment  oi*  transfer  of  them  to  the  rightful  owner.  Nevertheless,  the 
stopping  of  them  is  so  common,  and  is  of  such  manifest  importance, 
that  the  law  merchant  will  always  support  those  who  put  on  a 
•'  atop,"  provided  it  be  shown  that  no  negligence  or  unnecessary 
delay  has  been  practised.     {See  Stopped  Payment.) 

Leangp.    The  Chinese  name  for  the  Tael  {which  see). 

Lease.  Anglo-Saxon,  lesan,  to  demise,  to  leave;  French,  laisser,  to  loose  (as  it 
were  from  our  own  possession),  to  let  away,  or  apart,  to  bequeath. 
A  Lease  is  the  letting  or  giving  up  the  care  of  lands,  tenements, 
machinery,  &c,,  for  a  consideration,  and  for  a  stipulated  time  ;  after 
which  time  the  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  property  leased  reverts 
to  its  original  owner.  The  term  is  also  applied  to  the  deed  or  docu- 
ment containing  the  terms  on  which  such  property  is  let. 

Ledg^er.  This  word,  as  applied  to  one  of  the  principal  books  used  in  book-keeping, 
has  a  pure  Saxon  origin.  The  corresponding  book  on  the  Continent 
derives  its  appellation  from  a  totally  different  source,  in  French,  le 
grand  livre;  in  German,  das  Haupt  Such.  The  Dutch,  legger,  is 
probably  from  the  same  source  as  the  English — namely,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  lecgan,  to  lie,  stay,  or  remain ;  whence  a  leger-book  is  a  book 
that  lies  ready  for  entries  of  all  kinds,  and  that  remains,  or  is  kept  for 
reference. 
Hakluyt  used  the  word  in  a  now  obsolete  form : — 
"  All  which  particulars  doe  most  evidently  appeare  out  of  certaine 
auncient  ligier  books  of  the  E.  W.  Sir  "WiUiam  Locke,  mercer  of 
London." 

Davies,  in  "The  Immortality  of  the  Soxil,"  writes  the  word  in  its 
modem  form : — 

"This  ledger  hooJc  lies  in  the  train  behind 
Like  Janus'  eye  which  to  his  poll  was  set. 
Fuller,  in  his  "  Worthies,"  uses  another  modern  form : — 
"  It  happened  that  a  stage  player  borrowed  a  rusty  musket  which 
had  lien  long  leger  in  his  shop." 

Dr.  "Warton,  a  later  writer,  reverts  to  another  disused  form : — 
"  Many  leiger  books  of  the  monasteries  are  still  remaining  wherein 
they  registered  all  their  leases. 

The  Ledger  is  one  of  the  principal  books  used  in  every  merchant's 
office.  It  is  commonly  said  that  a  well-kept  ledger  would  show  the 
actual  condition  of  a  bank  or  merchant's  office,  even  though  all  the 
subsidiary  books  should  be  destroyed  by  fire  or  other  accident.  If 
for  "  ledger"  we  substitute  "  ledgers,"  this  would  probably  be  true. 
For  there  are  different  kinds  of  ledgers  used  in  all  large  offices. 
Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  most  books  into  which  entries  are 
posted  from  the  auxiliary  and  subsidiary  books  are  called  ledgers, 
if  they  are  intended  to  be  kept  for  reference,  and  as  a  permanent 
record  of  business  done. 

Legal  Tender.    Latin,  tendo,  1  stretch ;  tendere,  to  hold  out,  to  offer. 

Since  To  tender  signifies  to  offer,  or  present  for  acceptance,  we 
have  the  derivative  noun  tender,  used  in  Economics  in  two  technical 
senses.  First  it  refers  to  an  act,  and  this  means  an  offer  or  proposal. 
Secondly  it  means  a  sum  of  money,  or  instrument  of  credit,  as  when 
we  say  "  Gold  is  the  only  UgaX  tender  for  sums  above  two  pounds 
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sterling."  **  Bank  notes  are  a  legal  tender  for  sums  above  five 
pounds,"  in  the  United  Kingdom.  No  tend-er  of  payment  is  valid 
unless  made  in  the  current  coin  of  the  realm  or  in  Bank  of  England 
Notes.  The  meaning  of  which  is,  that  when  a  debtor  wishes  to 
discharge  an  obligation,  he  is  bound  to  do  it  by  the  payment  of 
bank  notes  or  by  the  current  coin  of  the  realm,  if  his  creditor 
demand  it.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  creditor  refuses  to  accept  the 
same,  his  claim  on  the  debtor  lapses,  provided  the  tender  has  been 
made  subject  to  the  following  conditions — namely,  (1)  that  no  bank 
note  tendered  was  of  less  value  than  five  pounds  ;  (2)  that  the  silver 
did  not  exceed  in  value  forty  shillings ;  and  (3)  that  the  copper  or 
bronze  coins  did  not  exceed  the  value  of  hvelve  jpence. 

"  By  legal  tender  is  denoted  such  money  as  a  creditor  is  obliged 
to  receive  in  requital  of  a  deht  expressed  in  terms  of  money  of  the 
realm." — Jevons'  Money,  p.  7Q. 

"  If  a  debtor  tender  to  his  creditor  the  amount  of  a  debt  due  in 
legal  tender  money,  and  it  be  refused,  the  creditor  may  indeed  sue 
for  it  afterwards,  but  the  costs  of  the  action  will  be  thrown  upon 
laimr—Ibid. 

Legal  Tender  "  does  not  mean,  as  many  absurdly  suppose,  that  a 
shopkeeper  is  obliged  to  sell  for  a  legal  tender  note ;  but  the  legal 
tender  law  compels  him  to  take  the  note  on  presentation  for  a  debt 
recorded  in  his  books." — Bonamy  Price,  Practical  Political  Economy. 

Hence  a  trader  may  make  any  contract  he  likes  for  gold,  siher, 
or  notes. 

Modifications  of  Legal  Tender — 

(a.)  Single  Legal  Tender  System.  A  Government  while  emitting 
various  coins  in  various  metals,  may  ordain  that  all  contracts  ex- 
pressed in  money  of  the  realm,  shall,  in  the  absence  of  any  express 
provision  to  the  contrary,  be  taken  to  mean  money  in  o?ie  kirid  of 
metal  specially  named,  while  other  coin  shall  be  left  to  circulate 
at  varying  market-rates,  compared  with  the  principal  kind  of 
coinage, 

(6.)  The  Government  may  emit  coins  of  two  or  more  kinds  of 
metal,  and  enact  that  contracts  may  be  discharged  in  one  or  the 
other  kind,  at  certain  rates  fixed  by  law.  This  is  the  Multiple  Legal 
Tender  System. 

(c.)  While  maintaining  one  kind  of  coin  as  the  principal  legal 
tender,  in  which  all  large  money  contracts  must  be  fulfilled,  coins  of 
other  kinds  of  metal  may  be  ordered  to  be  received  in  limited  quan- 
tities as  equivalent  to  the  principal  coin.  This  may  be  called  the 
Composite  Legal  Tender  System. 

Leg^end.     Latin,  legendum,  something  to  be  read  from  legere,  to  read. 

The  loords  inscribed  on  the  face  or  rim  of  a  coin ;  the  busts  or 
other  figures  constituting  the  device. 

Leopold.  A  gold  coin  formerly  circulating  in  Belgium.  When  first 
issued  it  was  valued  at  25  francs,  but  is  only  worth  24^  francs  of  the 
present  coinage,  or  19s.  4i\d.  sterling. 

Lepton,  plural  Lepta,  The  one-hundredth  part  of  the  Greek  Drachma, 
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and  equal  to  the  French  centime,  in  conformity  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Latin  Monetary  Convention. 

Letters  of  Administration.    {See  Administration.) 

Letter  of  Allotment.  A  letter  issued  in  answer  to  a  letter  of  appli- 
cation for  a  portion  of  a  public  loan,  or  for  shares  in  a  commercial 
undertaking.  The  various  points  of  importance  in  documents  of 
this  nature  are  best  illustrated  by  a  specimen.  Appended  is  a  copy 
of  the  "  Letter  of  Allotment"  issued  to  applicants  for  a  portion  of 
the  late  Egyptian  State  Domain  Loan. 

C  No.  854.  \* 


EGYPTIAN  STATE-DOMAIN  MORTGAGE  BONDS. 


LoiJDON,  14:th  November,  1878. 
In  answer  to  your  application,  we  have  allotted  to  you  £_  ^^ 


say  Five  Hundred  Po^nds  nominal  Capital  at  £73  for  each  £100 
payable  as  follows : — 

£5  on  application. 

£15    „  allotment. 

£20    „   16th  January,  1879. 

£20    „  17th  April. 

£13    „   19th  May. 

£73 

The   first   instalment    on    this    allotment    being    £ i:22__i   the 

exact  amount  of  your  deposit,  we  have  merely  to  inform  you  that 
Scrip  Receipts  will  be  prepared  as  early  as  possible,  and  when  ready 
be  d'^vered  against  this  Letter  in  due  course. 

A  <,3upon  for  the  dividend  due    on  the  1st  June  next,  wiU  be 
attached  to  the  Scrip. 

We  remain, 

Your  obedient  Servants, 

*«»  In  all  oommunications  respecting  this  Letter,  pleas^ 
quote  this  Numtoex, 
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Letter  of  Application.  A  form  issued  to  persons  wlio  wish  to  sub- 
scribe towards  the  capital  of  a  company,  or  to  take  part  in  a  Govern- 
ment loan,  &c.  The  following  are  forms  well  known  ia  City  circles, 
and  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  nature  of  all  similar  forms  : — 


FORM  OF  APPLICATION  FOR  ALLOTMENT. 

Payment  to  be  made  in  Cash  only. 


ROYAL  HUNGARIAN  6  PER  CENT.  RENTES. 

Issue  of  £8,000,000  (Eight  Million  Pounds  Sterlicg) 
Nominal  Capital  6  per  Cent.  Eentes. 

To  Messes.  N.  M. &  Co. 

Gentlemen, 
request  that  you  will  allot  to £ 


say— . Pounds 

nominal  Capital  of  the  above  Stock,  on  which enclose  the 

deposit  of  five  per  Cent.,  or  £ , 

and agree  to  accept  that  amount,  or  any  less  sum  that  may 

be  allotted  to and  to  pay  IN"  CASH  the  balance  of  such 

allotment  according  to  the  conditions  of  your  Prospectus  of  the  8th 

October,  1877. 

Gentlemen,  Your  obedient  Servant, 


Name  at  length- 
London,  Address. 


1877. 
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RHODES  REEF  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY 

LIMITED. 
FORM    OF    APPLICATION. 

(To  be  retained  by  the  Bankers.) 

To  the  Directors  of 

I    THE  RHODES  REEF  GOLD  MINING  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 
M         Gentlemen, 

p^  Having  paid  to  your  Bankers*  the  sum  of  £ — • 

«  being  a  deposit  of  2s.  6d.  per  Share,  I  request  that  you  will  allot 
-^  me Shares  of  £1  each  in  your  Company,  and  I  hereby 


-**  agree  to  accept  the  said  Shares,  or  any  smaller  number  which  you 
o  may  allot  to  me,  and  I  agree  to  make  the  payments  thereon,  and  I 
-g  request  you  to  place  my  name  on  the  Register  of  Shareholders  in 
*2  respect  of  the  Shares  which  may  be  allotted  to  me. 

g  I  am.  Gentlemen, 


I 

CO 


Your  obedient  Servant, 
Signature 


Name  {in  full) - 


pE4  Address  {in  full) - 


These 

particulars 

must  be 


.2            ^     .      .            _,      .  I     written 

M         Trofession  or  Business J    legibly. 

Bate ,  1880. 

The  £1  per  Share  is  payable — 2s.  Qd.  on  application,  *7s.  Qd.  on 
allotment,  5s.  on  15th  day  of  January,  1881,  and  5s.  on  the  15th  day 
of  March,  1881. 

*  In  the  event  of  no  allotment  being  made  to  the  public,  the  amount  paid  on  this 
application  is  to  bo  returned  in  full. 

Letter  of  Credit.  A  letter  of  credit  is  a  letter  sent  to  a  distant  town, 
or  foreign  city,  requesting  that  a  certain  sum  may  be  placed  to  the 
credit,  or  held  at  the  disposal,  of  some  person  named  therein.  It  is 
not  a  negotiable  instrument,  owing  to  its  vagueness.  Indeed  it  has 
been  called  the  most  primitive  form  of  bUl.  Considering  how 
obscure  the  origin  of  trade  bills  is,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they 
originated  in  mere  business  letters,  and  were  afterwards  reduced  to 
the  regular  form,  as  found  in  use  among  the  Lombards  and  Yene- 
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tians.    How  easy  the  transition  is  may  be  seen  by  a  comparison  of 
the  following  note  sent  from  London  to  Glasgow : — 

To  Mr.  Macfarlane,  Glasgow. 
Dear  Sir, 

Have  the  goodness  to  hand  the  Secretary  of  the 
Glasgow  Infirmary  the  sum  of  Five  Pounds,  and  debit  my  account 

with  the  same. 

Yours  truly, 

EoBEET  Stephens. 

Such  a  note  might  be  written  by  any  man  on  friendly  terms  with 
another,  without  a  thought  or  knowledge  of  such  things  as  bills, 
negotiable  instruments,  &c.,  and  yet  how  near  it  comes  to  the  form 
of  an  inland  bill  of  exchange  is  obvious  to  everyone.  Doubtless, 
thousands  of  such  notes  have  been  and  are  still  Amtten  by  persons 
who  have  no  knowledge  of  business  in  its  more  complicated  aspects. 
A  still  more  curious  foreshadowing  of  the  Letter  of  Credit  is  to  be 
found  in  the  Bible.  It  is  the  oldest  form  of  letter  or  bill  extant, 
and  is  found  in  2  Chron.  ii.  11,  where  it  is  expressly  stated  that 
**  Huram,  the  king  of  Tyre,  answered  in  writing,  which  he  sent  to 
Solomon."  In  this  letter  is  a  clause  to  this  effect.  "  Now  therefore 
the  wheat,  and  the  barley,  the  oil,  and  the  wine,  which  my  lord  hath 
spoken  of,  let  him  send  unto  his  servants  :  and  we  will  cut  wood  out 
of  Lebanon,  as  much  as  thou  shalt  need :  and  we  will  bring  it  to  thee 
in  flotes  by  sea  to  Joppa ;  and  thou  shalt  carry  it  up  to  Jerusalem." 

Here  we  have  a  clear  case  of  exchange :  on  the  one  side  wheat, 
barley,  oil,  and  wine ;  on  the  other,  cedar  wood,  and  service.  The 
contract  was  reduced  to  writing,  and  appears  to  have  been  honour- 
ably fulfilled.  Of  course  the  whole  document  is  verbose  and  vague, 
but  it  shows  that  when  antiquarians  are  looking  about  for  the 
origin  of  instruments  of  exchange,  they  must  be  prepared  to  go  a 
long  way  back,  and  traverse  very  obscure  paths.  It  is  commonly 
said  that  the  Romans  made  use  of  writings  similar  to  our  modern 
bills  of  exchange,  or  promissory  notes,  but  no  specimen  has,  as  yet, 
been  discovered  in  any  extant  Latin  author,  which  is  a  little  sur- 
prising when  we  reflect  on  the  completeness  of  mercantile  law  in 
Rome,  as  illustrated  by  the  Pandects  of  Justinian  and  some  earlier 
works  on  the  same  topic.     {See  Gircidar  Letter  of  Credit.) 

Form  of  Letter  of  Credit. 
Messrs.  Bruce  &  Co., 

New  York. 

This  letter  will  be  presented  to  you  by  Mr.  Holland  in  whose 
favour  we  beg  to  establish  a  credit  for  Two  Hundred  pounds  sterling. 
You  will  please  hold  this  sum,  or  any  part  thereof,  at  his  disposal, 
less  your  usual  charges,  and  take  in  exchange  his  drafts  upon  thia 
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Bank,  which  will  be  duly  honoured.  It  is  understood  that  this 
credit  is  to  be  available  for  one  year  from  this  date,  at  which  period 
if  Mr.  Holland  has  not  made  use  of  it,  you  will  consider  it  cancelled. 
We  shall  forward  you,  in  our  next  letter  the  signature  of  Mr.  Holland, 
to  which  we  refer. 

I  am,  &c. 

Letter  of  Regret.  A  form  of  letter  issued  the  same  time  with 
"  Letters  of  Allotment"  informing  certain  applicants  that  owing  to 
the  number  of  applications,  the  contractors  "  regret"  they  cannot 
comply  with  their  request. 

Letters  of  Probate.    {See  Prolate.) 

Levant,  To.    Spanish,  levantar,  to  raise  j  levantar  el  campo,  as  in  French,  lever 
le  piquet,  to  decamp. 

A  slang  term  applied  to  the  conduct  of  fraudulent  debtors,  who 
run  away  rather  than  face  their  creditors. 

Levy,  To.    French,  lever,  to  raise. 

To  levy  a  rate,  tax,  or  contribution  is  simply  to  raise  one. 

Ley.  The  unit  of  value  and  of  account  in  Roumania.  By  the  Rou- 
manian Monetary  Law  of  April,  1879,  the  coinage  of  Roumania  was 
assimilated  to  that  of  the  Latin  Monetary  Convention,  although 
Roumania  has  not  formally  subscribed  to  it. 

The  Gold  Ley.  Coins  of  20,  10,  and  5  leys  in  gold  are  struck 
by  the  Roumanian  Mint.  The  10  ley  gold  piece  weighs  3226 
grammes,  '900  fine.  This  gives  for  the  single  ley  '3226  grammes, 
which,  hke  the  French  franc  is  worth  about  9|d  English. 

The  Silver  Ley  weighs  5  grammes,  '835  fine,  and  is  worth  93 
centimes,  or  8*94965(i.  English. 

The  Ley  is  divided  into  100  banis ;  whence  the  bani  is  equal  to 
the  French  centime. 

Liability,  Liable.  French,  Her,  to  bind  :  from  the  Latin,  ligo,  with 
the  same  meaning.  The  word  liahle,  used  somewhat  vaguely  in 
common  speech,  in  the  sense  of  "  obnoxious,"  "  exposed,"  "  subject,'* 
is  employed  in  commerce  with  a  meaning  more  in  accordance  with 
its  etymology.  To  he  liahle,  is  to  be  "  bindable,"  "  able  to  be 
bound,"  and  a  man  may  render  himseK  thus  liahle,  by  placing  him- 
self under  the  action  of  the  laws  of  the  realm,  or  by  entering  into  a 
private  contract,  or  by  inadvertently  exposing  himself  to  the  devices 
of  fraudulent  individuals.  Thus  the  law  of  the  land  cannot  hind  a 
man  to  pay  a  penalty,  or  to  go  to  prison,  if  he  has  not  committed  the 
offence  to  which  such  punishment  is  attached  ;  but  if  he  does  com- 
mit such  offence,  the  law  is  empowered  to  bind  him  ;  in  other  words, 
he  is  "  liable  "  or  "  able  to  be  bound."  Again,  I  am  not  bound,  nor 
can  any  one  bind  me  to  pay  the  debts  of  my  next-door  neighbour ; 
but  if  I  have  entered  into  a  contract  or  agreement,  or  have  become 
surety  for  him,  then,  in  the  event  of  his  failing  to  pay  his  debts,  his 
creditors  are  able  to  bind  me,  or  the  contract  binds  me,  to  make 
good  the  deficiency— that  is,  I  have  incurred  a  liahility,  or  am  liable 
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for  Ms  debts.  As  to  the  possibility  of  rendering  oneself  "  liable  " 
tbrough  inadvertence,  tbe  history  of  the  recent  Glasgow  Bank 
failure  affords  melancholy  illustrations.  Many  honest  persons 
became  shareholders  in  that  concern,  with  an  unwavering  belief 
that  their  capital  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  managers  whose 
integrity  and  ability  were  unquestionable;  but  their  confidence  was 
misplaced,  and  they  have  been  made  to  feel  that  they  are  capable  of 
*'  being  bound  "  to  make  good  the  defalcations  of  those  whom  they 
trusted. 

Limited  Liahility.  LiabiHty  is  said  to  be  limited  when  the 
person  liable  is  bound  under  clearly  defined  conditions.  The  phrase 
IS  chiefly  used  in  connection  with  Joint  Stock  Companies,  and  here 
it  means  that  the  members  or  shareholders  shall  not  be  called  on 
under  any  circumstances  to  contribute  more  than  the  amount  of  the 
shares  for  which  they  have  subscribed.  If  the  debts  of  such  a 
company  when  wound  up,  amount  to  more  than  the  resources  of  the 
company,  can  meet,  the  creditors  must  bear  the  loss. 

Unlimited  Liahility.  As  implied  by  the  name,  companies  formed 
with  unlimited  liahiiity  place  their  members  in  a  much  more  pre- 
carious position  than  those  with  limited  liability.  In  the  event  of 
a  failure  in  any  such  company,  the  creditors  may  call  upon  all  the 
shareholders,  or  any  one  of  them,  to  contribute,  if  necessary,  his 
last  penny  towards  meeting  their  claims.  The  fear  of  such  a 
catastrophe,  probably,  acts  as  a  stimulus  to  care  and  exertion ;  for 
some  of  the  banks,  constituted  under  the  system  of  the  unlimited 
liability,  are  amongst  the  soundest  and  most  prosperous  in  the 
kingdom.  Many  banks,  however,  which  were  originally  founded  on 
the  principle  of  unlimited  liability,  are  being  reconstituted  under  the 
Reserve  Liability  Act. 

Reserve  Liahility  is  "liability  held  in  reserve,"  and  is  not  called 
into  operation  so  long  as  the  share  capital  and  revenues  of  a  Joint 
Stock  Company  are  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  demands  made  upon 
them.  Under  such  favourable  circumstances  a  Joint  Stock  Company 
may  be  even  wound  up,  and  its  accounts  closed,  without  recourse  to 
this  reserve  liability.  But  should  the  assets  of  a  company  be  found 
insufficient  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  them,  the  law  au- 
thorising a  reserve  liability  acts  as  a  twofold  protection :  (1.)  In 
favour  of  the  shareholders  themselves,  all  of  whom  may  be  called 
upon  to  contribute,  pro  rata,  to  make  up  the  deficiency,  but  who 
cannot  be  required  to  contribute  more  than  the  amount  specified  in 
the  Articles  of  Association.  Except  in  some  unusally  unfortunate 
cases,  this  might  mean  distress,  it  by  no  means  implies  ruin. 
(2.)  In  favour  of  the  creditors,  who  can  demand,  in  liquidation  of 
their  claims,  a  sum  from  the  shareholders,  at  least  equal  to  the 
original  share  capital  of  the  company  for  that  purpose,  and  in  some 
double  that  amount.  In  the  Act  of  1879,  entitled  a  "  Bill  to  Amend 
the  Law  with  respect  to  the  Liability  of  Members  of  Banking  and 
other  Joint  Stock  Companies,"  the  characteristics  of  a  Reserve 
Liability  Company  are  thus  described : — 
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(1.)  The  words  "reserve  liability,"  or  "limited  by  reserve," 
sball  form  part  of  the  name  x)i  every  Eeserved  Liability  Company. 

(2.)  In  the  event  of  a  Reserve  Liability  Company  being  wound  up, 
there  shall  be  payable  in  respect  of  each  share  in  the  company  (in 
addition  to  such  portion,  if  any,  of  the  nominal  amount  of  such 
share  as  is  not  paid  up)  the  amount  of  the  reserve  liability  attaching 
to  snch  share ;  and  the  amount  of  such  reserve  liability  shall  be 
payable  by  the  same  persons,  and  in  the  same  manner,  as  if  such 
amount  were  part  of  the  nominal  amount  of  each  share. 

(3.)  The  amount  of  the  Eeserve  Liability  attaching  to  each  share 
shall  be  regulated  by  the  amount  of  such  share,  and  shall  be  a 
sum  equal  to,  or  some  multiple  of,  the  nominal  amount  of  the  share  in 
respect  of  which  it  is  payable. 

(4.)  The  amount  of  the  Reserve  Liability  attaching  to  each  shall,  in 
the  case  of  a  reserve  liability  company  formed  in  pursuance  of  this 
Act,  be  stated  in  the  Memorandum  of  Association,  and  in  the  case 
of  an  unHmited  company  registering  as  a  reserve  liability  company 
in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  be  stated  in  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
members  when  assenting  to  registration. 

(5.)  The  limit  of  liability  required  by  an  unlimited  company 
registering  as  a  reserve  liabiHty  company  shall  not  apply  to  any 
debts  or  liabilities  of  the  company  contracted  prior  to  such  registra- 
tion ;  and  such  debts  and  liabilities  may  be  enforced  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  the  debts  and  liabilities  of  a  company  registered  as 
an  unlimited  company  are  enforceable. 

Liabilities  by  Indorsement.  Liabilities  incurred  by  banking  and 
commercial  firms  in  consequence  of  having  indorsed  Bills  of  Ex- 
change or  other  negotiable  instruments,  whereby  they  become 
responsible  for  the  payment  of  such  bills,  &c.,  in  the  event  of  all 
the  other  parties  failing  to  do  so.  Liabilities  of  this  kind  form  a 
distinct  item  in  the  balance  sheet  of  Joint  Stock  Banking  Com- 
panies under  the  Act  of  1879. 

Lien.  From  tho  Latin,  ligare,  to  bind,  to  tie ;  whence  ligamen,  a  band,  tie,  or 
bandage.  Old  Norman,  lian,  a  band,  bond,  or  pledge;  Proven9dl, 
liain;  Catalonian,  lligam;  Portuguese,  ligame;  Itahan,  legame,  all 
bearing  a  similar  meaning. 

A  lien  is  the  right  of  retaining  anything  given  as  a  pledge  or 
security  until  the  claim  upon  it  be  satisfied.  It  also  includes  the 
more  general  right  of  any  one  who  has  been  employed  to  bestow  his 
labour  upon  any  article  to  retain  that  article  until  liis  labour  is 
paid  for.  An  innkeeper  who  bestows  his  care  on  the  property  of 
his  guest— a  carrier  who  has  conveyed  goods  from  one^  place  to 
another — a  joiner  who  has  repaired  a  desk — each  has  a  lien  on  the 
arljcles  on  which  he  has  bestowed  his  labour,  which  lien  he  can 
lawfully  enforce  if  he  be  so  minded  until  his  work  is  paid  for. 
Hence  the  distinction  between  a  particular  and  a  general  lien.^ 

Paiiicular  Lien  is  the  right  of  retaining  any  particular  article  or 

chattel,  until  some  legal  claim  upon  it  be  satisfied.  ^  A  bookbinder 

-  has  a  particular  lien  on  a  book  that  he  has  bound,  a  joiner  to  a  desk 
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he  has  repaired,  a  banker  to  any  securities  pledged  for  the  payment 
of  a  specified  debt,  which  lien  he  may  enforce  by  retaining  the 
articles  named  until  the  debt  is  paid  ;  but  he  may  not  seize  or  re- 
tain any  other  securities  or  chattels  for  that  one  debt. 

General  Lien.  An  hotel  keeper  has  a  general  lien  upon  the 
baggage  and  other  property  of  a  guest  which  he  may  retain  till  his 
bill  is  paid.  A  banker  has  a  general  lien  upon  all  banking  securities 
as  bills,  notes,  stock,  coupons,  bonds  placed  in  his  hands  by  a  cus- 
tomer, and  which  he  may  retain  as  security  for  any  sums  due  to  the 
bank  ;  and  that  lien  extends  not  only  to  debts  already  accrued,  but 
to  any  that  may  accrue  while  the  said  securities  are  in  possession  of 
the  bank.  There  are,  however,  many  nice  points  of  law  in  relation 
to  liena,  whether  general  or  particular,  and  it  is  a  kind  of  business 
about  which  it  is  always  expedient  to  have  the  advice  of  a  soHcitor. 

Light  Coin.  A  sovereign  is  a  light  coin  whenever  it  weighs  less 
than  123*274<47  grains  (7'98805  grammes.)  But  it  does  not  cease  to 
be  a  legal  tender  till  it  is  reduced  in  weight  to  122*60  grains 
(7*93787  grammes).  The  last  person  who  uses  and  tenders  such 
coin  bears  the  loss. 

Silver  coins  are  allowed  to  fall  much  lower  from  their  mint  weight 
before  they  are  withdrawn  from  circulation,  and  sixpences  may 
sometimes  be  met  with  in  trade  which  scarcely  exceed  one  half  their 
legal  weight.  Even  then  they  are  often  accepted  as  readily  as 
though  they  were  of  full  mint  value,  every  one  hoping  to  be  able 
pass  them  on  to  some  one  else,  and  so  avoid  the  loss  which 
sure  at  last  to  fall  on  some  unlucky  holder. 

Professor  Jevons  maintains  that  the  only  thorough  "  remedy  foi 
this  state  of  things  is  for  the  Government  to  bear  the  loss  occasioned 
by  the  wear  of  the  gold,  as  it  already  bears   that  of  the  silver 

currency No  one  would  then  have  any  reason  for  keeping 

the  light  gold  away  from  the  bank ;  the  currency  would  soon  be 
purged  of  the  illegally  light  coins,  and  would  thenceforth  be  kept 
up  strictly  to  the  standard  weight ;  all  loss  of  time  and  trouble 
would  be  saved  to  individuals,  a  consideration  which  we  should  not 
lose  sight  of,  and  lastly,  no  injustice  would  be  done,  as  at  present, 
to  the  last  holder  of  a  light  sovereign." 

"In  opposition  to  such  a  proposal,  it  is  usually  urged  that 
encouragement  would  be  given  to  the  criminal  practice  of  sweating 
or  otherwise  diminishing  the  weight  of  the  currency.  I  answer  that 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  the  present  state  of  things  which  gives  the 
best  opportunity  for  illegal  practices,  because  it  renders  the  popula- 
tion perfectly  accustomed  to  handling  old  and  worn  coins.  No  one 
now  actually  refuses  any  gold  money  in  retail  business,  so  that  the 
sweater,  if  he  exist  at  all,  has  all  the  opportunities  he  can  desire. 
I  have  met  with  sovereigns  deficient  to  the  extent  of  four  or  five 

grains,  or  ScZ.  to  \0d.,  but  they  nevertheless  circulate Under 

the  proposed  new  system,  such  practices  would  be  rendered  almost 
impossible." 

Limitations,  Statute  of.    Whenever  an  injury  has  been  done,  or  a 
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debt  incurred,  a  right  of  action  has  been  set  up.  That  action  must, 
however,  be  brought  withia  a  reasonable  time,  and  what  shall  be 
considered  a  reasonable  time  is  fixed  by  the  Statute  of  Limitations. 
After  that  period,  the  remedy  is  "  barred"  by  mere  lapse  of  time. 

The  use  of  these  Statutes  of  Limitation  is  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  kingdom ;  and  to  prevent  those  innumerable  perjuries  which 
might  ensue,  if  a  man  were  allowed  to  bring  an  action  for  an  injury 
committed,  at  any  distance  of  time.  Upon  both  these  accounts  the 
law,  therefore,  holds  that  interest  reipiihlicce,  ut  sit  finis  litium  ("  it  is 
of  importance  to  the  commonwealth,  that  there  should  be  a  limit  to 
litigation"),  and  upon  the  same  principle, the  Athenian  laws  in  general 
prohibited  all  actions,  where  the  injury  was  committed  five  years 
before  the  complaint  was  made.  Nor  are  these  the  only  reasons  on 
which  the  bar  b^  lapse  of  time  is  founded  ;  for  if  the  plaintiff  were 
permitted  to  bring  a  claim  forward  at  any  period,  however  remote, 
there  would  be  danger  of  its  being  delayed  until  the  defendant  had, 
by  some  casualty,  been  deprived  of  the  documentary  or  other  evi- 
dence by  which  it  might  once  have  been  successfully  encountered  ; 
and  the  delay  might  even  be  practised  with  the  fraudulent  design 
of  exposing  him  to  this  disadvantage ;  besides  which,  it  is  to  be 
considered,  that  great  hardship  always  attaches  to  the  case  of  a 
party,  who,  after  a  long  possession — not  originating  in  any  fraud 
or  other  misconduct  of  his  own  —  finds  himself  unexpectedly 
liable  to  eviction,  while  on  the  other  hand  a  supine  claimant  is 
entitled  to  no  favour  or  protection  from  the  law  ;  the  maxim  being 
that  vigilantihus  non  dormientihus,  jura  suhveniiint.  (Laws  come 
to  the  help  of  the  watchful,  not  to  the  sleeping.) 

The  Statute  of  Limitations  covers  a  great  number  of  cases,  but 
those  most  frequent  in  commercial  and  banking  practice  are  the 
following : — 

1.  All  debts  on  simple  contract,  arrears  of  rent,  and  actions  for 
trespass,  are  limited  to  six  years  after  the  cause  of  action  has  accrued. 
Exception  is  made  in  favour  of  persons  labouring  under  disability, 
such  as  being  under  age,  or  of  unsound  mind,  in  which  cases  it  is 
provided  that  such  person  shall  be  at  liberty  to  sue  after  the  removal 
of  the  disability  within  the  same  period  as  is  allowed  to  persons 
having  no  such  impediment. 

2.  A  bill  or  a  note  may  be  negotiated  for  the  space  of  six  years 
after  it  has  become  payable.  After  that  period  no  action  can  be 
taken.  The  exceptions  are,  when  a  fresh  promise  in  ivriting  is  signed 
by  the  party  to  be  charged,  or  his  agent,  and  when  part  payment 
has  been  made,  or  interest  paid,  when  the  remedy  will  be  revived 
and  continued  in  force  from  the  date  of  the  last  payment. 

3.  If  a  customer  leaves  a  deposit  or  balance  at  nis  banker's  and 
neither  adds  to  it  nor  draws  upon  it  for  six  years,  the  banker  is  not 
liable.  But  if  the  balance  has  been  above  the  recognized  minimum, 
and  interest  on  that  balance  has  been  added  from  time  to  time  in 
the  banker's  books,  the  banker  is  liable  for  six  years  after  the  date 
when  the  last  addition  was  made. 

4.  In  regard  to  real  property  considerable  alterations  have  been 
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made  in  the  law  from  time  to  time.  Till  very  recently,  if  a  person 
or  persons  had  enjoyed  a  right  of  way,  or  the  use  of  side  lights 
looking  upon  an  adjoining  property,  and  had  been  in  peaceable 
possession  of  that  privilege  for  twenty  years,  he  could  not  after  that 
be  dispossessed.  But  by  an  Act  passed  in  1874  the  term  was 
shortened  from  twenty  years  to  twelve  years.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
closing  such  rights  of  way,  or  blocking  up  windows,  the  use  of  which 
is  enjoyed  only  by  sufferance,  every  few  years,  in  order  to  prevent 
any  piece  of  property  from  being  encumbered  by  claims  to  which 
strangers  or  neighbours  have  no  legal  right,  but  to  which  they  can 
establish  a  right,  if  these  simple  precautions  are  neglected. 

Limited  Liability.    See  Liahility. 

Ximit  of  Credit.  There  is  scarcely  any  doctrine  in  Economics  of 
greater  importance  than  that  which  relates  to  the  Limit  of  Credit. 
Most  commercial  catastrophes  have  been  caused  by  the  overstep- 
ping of  those  limits,  and  that  again  has  in  many  instances  been 
done  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
signs  which  indicate  an  undue  Extension  of  Credit.  'Not  that  any 
one  sign  would  of  itself  indicate  that  the  Limit  of  Credit  had  been 
reached.  It  is  the  concurrent  appearance  of  several  signs  that 
enables  the  prudent  trader  to  guard  against  the  coming  storm ; 
and  some  of  these  signs  may  with  advantage  be  here  noted.  First, 
there  is  a  large  extension  of  manufacturing  industry  and  commer- 
cial enterprise,  and  as  there  is  little  or  no  corresponding  increase  of 
metallic  money  in  the  world  at  these  times,  this  great  increase  of 
business  is  carried  on  chiefly  by  means  of  credit,  and  instruments 
of  credit,  in  the  form  of  commercial  bills.  Such  an  increase  is 
commonly  known  as  the  "  Inflation  of  Credit"  and  is  one  of  the 
first  signs  that  the  limit  of  credit  is  being  approached.  Secondly, 
since  it  is  the  business  and  in  the  interest  of  Bankers  to  watch 
these  signs,  those  who  interpret  them  most  correctly,  and  act 
upon  them  most  promptly,  find  it  expedient  to  charge  a  higher 
rate  of  discount  for  their  advances,  in  other  words,  when  ap- 
plied to  by  merchants  to  buy  debts,  by  discounting  bills  of 
exchange,  they  give  less  for  them  than  they  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  doing.  Bills  then  are  less  freely  offered,  or  if  freely  offered, 
bankers  continue  to  increase  the  rate  of  discount,  and  thus  discou- 
rage the  creation  of  further  credit.  This  is  called  in  banking 
parlance  a  *'  Contraction  of  Issues."  When  bankers  generally 
show  an  inclination  to  contract  their  issues,  we  have  a  second 
indication  that  credit  is  approaching  its  limit.  Thirdly,  as  a 
consequence  of  Contracted  Issues  by  the  bankers,  the  prices  of 
certain  commodities  are  seen  to  fall.  At  one  time  it  will  be  rail- 
way property,  another  mining  shares,  another  textile  fabrics,  at 
another  the  shares  of  commercial  companies.  At  this  point, 
the  public  become  aware  for  the  first  time  of  the  storm  that  has 
been  brewing,  and  as  manufacturers  and  merchants  cannot  any 
longer  get  credit  at  the  Banks  they  are  obliged  to  sell  their  com- 
modities at  the  low  prices  prevailing  in  order  to  meet  bills  falling 
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due  day  by  day.  This  depresses  prices  still  more,  and  it  soon 
becomes  obvious  to  the  whole  community,  that  commodities  of 
some  kinds,  and  perhaps  of  several  kinds,  have  been  produced 
more  rapidly  than  they  were  wanted  by  the  people.  Hence  this 
phenomenon  has  received  the  name  of  "  Over-production,"  which  is 
a  third  sign  that  the  limit  of  credit  has  been  v«ry  closely 
approached.  Finally,  as  a  co-operation  of  the  foregoing  causes,  a 
fourth  phenomenon  reveals  itself  in  the  complete  "  Disorganization 
of  Commerce."  High  rates  of  interest  are  offered  for  loans,  while 
capitaUsts  refuse  to  lend  on  any  terms.  Merchandise  and  commo- 
dities are  piled  up  in  warehouses,  docks,  and  wharves,  while 
thousands  under  the  shadow  of  their  walls,  are  perishing  for  lack 
of  food  and  other  necessaries  of  life.  Everyone  is  oftering  his 
services  in  his  own  particular  line  of  business,  and  no  one  can  be 
induced  to  accept  them.  Trust  and  confidence  which  lay  at  the 
very  foundation  of  all  healthy  trade,  are  supplanted  by  doubt  and 
suspicion.  These  are  the  leading  characteristics  of  most  commer- 
cial crises  which  result  from  the  abuse  of  credit — that  is,  by  not 
restraining  it  within  safe  limits. 

Liquid  Assets.  A  term  used  by  bankers  to  denote  coin,  bank 
notes,  and  securities  which  can  be  instantly  converted  into 
cash.  It  excludes  all  bills  which  have  several  days  or  weeks  to 
run,  bonds  and  shares  whose  market  value  is  depressed,  so  that 
they  cannot  be  sold  without  a  loss,  and  generally  all  such  securities 
whose  value  cannot  from  any  cause  whatever  be  at  once  realized  in 
an  emergency. 

Liquid  Reserve.  That  portion  of  a  Bank's  Reserve  which  can 
at  any  moment  be  converted  into  cash,  or  otherwise  realized. 

Liquid  Securities.     Securities   that  can  be  easily  and   promptly 

converted  into  cash. 
Lira.     From  Latin,  libra,  the  Eoman  pound;  French,  livre;  Italian,  lira. 

The  unit  of  value  and  of  account  in  Italy  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  monetarv  laws  of  April,  1862,  and  July,  18^6,  and  of 
the  Latin  Monetary  Uonvention  of  1878. 

Both  the  gold  and  silver  lira  are  identical  in  weight  and  fine- 
ness with  the  French  Franc.  It  is  divided  into  100  centesimi. 
{See  Franc.) 

The  old  Lira  of  Tuscany  was  worth   7|(2.   sterling,   and  was 

divided  into  20  Soldi ;  it  is  now  superseded  by  the  Italian  coinage. 

The  Lira  of  Turkey  and  Egypt  is  of  the  same  fineness  as  the 

English  sovereign  '91666,  and  is  worth  I85.  sterling.  {See  Medjidie.) 

Livre.     Old  French  computation,  value  10c?. ;  20  sous. 

Lloyd's.  A  name  given  to  the  place  of  general  insurance  business, 
from  that  of  the  proprietor  of  a  coffee-house,  formerly  used  for 
a  similar  purpose  in  Lombard  Street.  The  concern  was  after- 
wards removed  to  Pope's  Head  Alley,  where  it  was  called  New 
Lloyd's;  and  subsequently,  in  1773,  to  some  rooms  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  Royal  Exchange  and  the  interest  of  it  having  long  been 
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purchased  of  the  then  proprietor,  it  has  from  that  time  been  placed 
under  the  management  of  a  committee  of  the  members.  This 
institution,  now  known  simply  as  "  Lloyd's,"  is  devoted  entirely  to 
Marine  Insurance,  and  to  such  business  as  is  subsidiary  thereto ;  as 
the  classification  and  registration  of  vessels,  &c. 

Lloyd's  Policy.    The  form  of  policy  authorized  by  the  Committee  of 

Lloyd's. 

Appended  is  a  form  of  "  Lloyd's  Policy,"  the  body  of  which  is 
printed  in  Eoman  type,  with  blank  spaces  for  the  portions  here 
filled  in  with  Italics,  as  well  as  for  the  amount  stated  on  the  margin 
at  the  left.  The  letters  S.  G.  are  the  initials  of  the  Latin  words 
"  Salutis  Gh'atid"  (for  the  sake  of  safety.)  Taken  with  the  figures 
immediately  below,  they  mean  "insured — or  made  safe — to  the 
extent  of  1,000  pounds. 

93e  it  fettoinn  tjat  G.  Cowen  8f  Co.  *  as  Agents  as  well  in 

their  own  name,  as  for  and  in  the  name  and  names  of  all 

and  every  other  person  or  persons  to  whom  the  same  doth, 

S.  Q.        may,  or   shall   appertain,  in  part  or  in   all,  doth  make 

assurance  and  cause  themselves,  and  them  and  every  of 

"  them,  to  be  insured  lost  or  not  lost,  at  and  from — 

£1,000.  Genoa  to  London.     With  leave  to  call  at  any  ports 

^s^^^mas  or  places  for  all  purposes.    Additional  conditions  as 

attached. 

upon  any  kind  of  goods  and  merchandises,  and  also  upon 
the  Body,  Tackle,  Apparel,  Ordnance,  Munition,  Artillery, 
Boat,  and  other  furniture,  of  and  in  the  good  Ship  or 
Vessel  called  the  Waterford  whereof  is  Master,  under  God 
for  this  present  Voyage,  Alfred  "Watson  or  whosoever 
else  shall  go  for  Master  in  the  said  ship,  or  by  whatsoever 
f  •  other  name  or  names  the  same  ship,  or  the  Master  thereof, 

is  or  shall  be  named  or  called,  beginning  the  adventure 
upon  the  said  Goods  and  Merchandises  from  the  loading 
.  _  thereof  aboard  the   said   ship    as   above   upon   the   said 

ship,  &c.,  and  shall  so  continue  and  endure,  during  her 
K  ■■■■■'    ■  abode  there,  upon  the  said  ship.  Sec,  and  Goods  and  Mer- 

^  chandises  whatsoever,  shall  be  arrived  at  as  above  upon 

•  '  the  said  ship,  &c.,  until  she  hath  moored  at  anchor  Twenty- 

four  Hours  in  good  safety,  and  upon  the  Goods  and 
Merchandises  until  the  same  be  there  discharged  and 
safely  landed ;  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  said  ship,  &c., 
in  this  Voyage  to  proceed  and  sail  to  and  touch  and  stay 
at  any  Ports  or  Places  whatsoever  and  wheresoever,  Sfc, 
without  prejudice  to  this  insurance.  The  said  Ship,  &c., 
Goods  and  Merchandises,  &c.,  for  so  much  as  concerns  the 
Assured,  by  agreement  between    the  Assured  and  the 
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J  Assurers  in  this  Policy,  are  [and  shall  be  valued  at  at 

under. 

Touching  the  Adventures  and  Perils  which  we  the 
Assurers  are  contented  to  bear  and  do  take  upon  us  in 
this  Voyage,  they  are  of  the  Seas,  Men  of  War,  Fire, 
Enemies,  Pirates,  Kovers,  Thieves,  Jettisons,  Letters  of 
Mart  and  Countermart,  Surprisals,  Takings  at  Sea,  Arrests, 
Eestraints  and  Detainments,  of  all  Kings,  Princes,  and 
People,  of  what  Nation,  Condition,  or  Quality  soever, 
Barretry  of  the  Master  and  Mariners,  and  of  all  other 
Perils,  Losses,  and  I^Iisfortunes  that  have  or  shall  come  to 
the  Hurt,  Detriment,  or  Damage  of  the  said  Goods  and 
Merchandises  and  ship,  &c.,  or  any  Part  thereof ;  and  in 
case  of  any  Loss  or  Misfortune,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  the 
Assured,  their  Factor,  Servants  and  Assigns  to  sue, 
labour,  and  travel  for,  in,  and  about  the  Defence,  Safe- 
guard, and  Eecovery  of  the  said  Goods  and  Merchandises 
and  ship,  &c.,  or  any  Part  thereof,  without  Prejudice  to 
this  Lflsurance  ;  to  the  Charges  whereof  we,  the  Assurers, 
will  contribute  each  one  according  to  the  Eate  and  Quan- 
tity of  his  sum  herein  assured.  And  it  is  agreed  by  us, 
the  Insurers,  that  this  Writing  or  Policy  of  Assurance 
shall  be  of  as  much  Force  and  Effect  as  the  surest  Writing 
or  Policy  of  Assurance  heretofore  made  in  Lombard  Street 
or  in  the  Eoyal  Exchange,  or  elsewhere  in  London.  And 
so  we  the  Assurers  are  contented,  and  do  hereby  promise 
and  bind  ourselves,  each  one  for  his  own  Part,  our  Heirs, 
Executors,  and  Goods  to  the  Assured  their  Executors,  Ad- 
ministrators, and  Assigns,  for  the  true  Performance  of  the 
Premises,  confessing  ourselves  paid  the  consideration  due 
unto  us  for  this  Assurance  by  the  Assured,  at  and  after 
the  Eate  of  Seven  Shillings  and  Sixpence  pe)'  cent, 

IN  WITNESS  whereof,  we  the  Assured  have  subscribed 
our  names  and  sums  assured  in  London,  18th  December, 
1879. 

N.B. — Com,  Fish,  Salt,  Flour,  and  Seed,  are  warranted  free  from 
Average,  unless  general,  or  the  ship  be  stranded  ;  Sugar,  Tobacco, 
Hemp,  Flax,  Hides,  and  Skins  are  warranted  free  from  Average 
under  Five  Pounds  per  cent. ;  and  all  other  Goods,  also  the  Ship 
and  Freight,  are  warranted  free  from  Average  under  Three  Pounds 
per  cent.,  unless  general,  or  the  Ship  be  stranded. 

On  Merchandises,  8fc.,  valued  as  above. 

Lloyd's  Bond.  A  Lloyd's  Bond  is  a  form  of  agreement  authorized 
by  the  Committee  of  Lloyd's.  It  differs  from  a  pciicy,  inasmuch  as 
a  pohcy  is  issued  before  a  ship  sails,  and  contains  a  promise  con- 
tingent on  certain  eventualities.  But  a  Lloyd's  Bond  supposes  a 
ship  to  have  returned,  and  to  have  already  suffered  damage ;  and 
the  object  of  the  Bond  is  to  protect  shipowners  from  losses  as 
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specified  in  the  Bond.    The  following  is  a  copy  of  a  Lloyd's  Bond 
as  amended  and  authorized  "by  the  committee  in  1878 : — 

^n  ^QXttmmi  made  this  day  of 

188        BETWEEN  Master 

of  the  Ship  or  vessel  called  the  and 

the  several  Persons  whose  Names  or  Firms  are  set  and  subscribed 
hereto,  being  respectively  Consignees  of  Cargo  on  Board  the 
said  Ship  of  the  other  part. 

WHEEEAS    the    said    Ship  lately  arrived  in  the  Port  of 

on  a  Yoyage 
from  and  it  is  alleged 

that  during  such  voyage  she  met  with  bad  weather,  and 
sustained  damage  and  loss,  and  that  sacrifices  were  made  and 
expenditure  incurred  which  may  form  a  Charge  on  the  Cargo, 
or  soKie  part  thereof,  or  be  the  subject  of  a  general  average  con- 
tribution, but  the  same  cannot  be  immediately  ascertained;  and 
in  the  meantime  it  is  desirable  that  the  cargo  shoaldbe  delivered. 
NOW  THEEEFOEE  THESE  PEESENTS  WITNESS  and 
the  said  Master  on  his  own  behalf,  and  on  behalf  of  his  owners, 
in  consideration  of  the  agreement  of  the  parties  hereto  of  the 
second  part  hereinafter  contained,  hereby  agrees  with  the  re- 
spective parties  hereto  of  the  second  part,  that  he  will  deliver 
to  them  respectively  their  respective  consignments,  on  payment 
of  the  freight  payable  on  delivery,  if  any,  and  the  said  parties 
hereto  of  the  second  part  in  consideration  of  the  said  Agree- 
ment of  the  said  Master  for  themselves  severally,  and  respec- 
tively, and  not  the  one  for  the  others  of  them,  hereby  agree 
with  the  said  Master  that  they^  will  pay  to  the  said  Master 
or  the  Owners  of  the  said  Ship,  the  proper  and  respective 
proportion  of  any  general  average,  or  particular  or  other  charges 
which  may  be  chargeable  upon  their  respective  consignments, 
or  to  which  the  Shippers  or  Owners  of  such  consignments  may 
be  liable  in  respect  thereof  to  contribute  to  such  damage  loss 
sacrifice  or  expenditure,  and  the  said  parties  hereto  of  the 
second  part,  further  promise  and  agree,  forthwith  to  furnish  to 
the  Captain  or  Owner  of  the  said  Ship  a  correct  account  and 
particular  of  the  value  of  the  goods  delivered  to  them  respec- 
tively, in  order  that  any  such  general  average  and  other  charges 
may  be  ascertained  and  adjusted  in  the  usual  manner. 

This  addition  to  AND  WHEEEAS  at  the  request  of  the  Owner  of  the 
be  made  to  the  gai(j  gjjjp  the  parties  hereto  of  the  second  part  have 
fvf  ^  ^  1^1  ^l;nS   respectively  deposited  or  agreed  to  deposit  in  the  Bank 

lilOS6    C8.SGS  WJllCXl         n  *       j.1.       •    •     x 

justify  the   ship-    ^l  in  the  jomt  names 

owner  in    asking    of  nominated 

for  a  deposit.  on  behalf  of  Shipowners  and 

nominated  on  behalf  of  such  Depositors  the  sum  ol 
£  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  estimated  value 
of  their  respective  interests  NOW  IT  IS  HEEEBY 
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•fortlier  agreed,  tliat  the  snms  so  deposited  by  tlie  said 
parties  respectively  stall  be  held  as  security  for  and 
upon  trust  for  tne  payment  to  the  parties  entitled 
thereto,  of  the  general  average  and  particular  charges 
payable  by  the  said  parties  hereto  of  the  second  part 
respective^,  as  aforesaid,  and  subject  thereto  upon 
trust  for  the  said  depositors  respectively. 

IN  WITNESS 

Loan.    Saxon,  loen,  hloen,  a  lending,  a  tMng  lent  or  borrowed.    Dutch,  leening ; 
German,  Anleihe,  Aulehen;  French  equivalent,  emprunt.  Old  English, 
J  one. 
"1508.    Received  of  my  lord  of   Dudley  ....  whose  soul  God 

pardon,  for  the  lone  of  a  vestment £10    0." 

Manners  and  Expenses  of  Antient  Times.    1770. 

There  are  two  distinct  operations  denoted  by  the  word  loan,  as 
well  as  by  the  French  and  G-erman  equivalents.  If  I  lend  a  man  a 
sum  of  money,  or  if  a  friend,  whose  cellar  is  exhausted,  asks  me  to 
lend  him  a  bottle  of  wine,  or  if  a  warehouseman  asks  a  neighbour 
to  lend  him  a  piece  of  silk,  to  enable  him  to  execute  an  urgent 
order,  the  lender  does  not  expect,  in  either  of  the  cases,  to  have 
returned  to  him  the  same  indentical  money  or  bottle  of  wine,  or 
piece  of  silk,  but  some  other  money,  some  other  bottle  of  wine,  or 
some  other  piece  of  silk,  of  equal  quality  and  value ;  the  loan 
would  be  useless  to  him  on  any  other  terms.  In  the  Latin  this 
kind  of  loan  is  called  a  MutiLum. 

But  if  one  person  lends  to  another  a  book  or  a  horse,  a  knife  or  a 
pencil  for  his  temporary  use,  the  lender  always  expectls  the  same 
articles  to  be  returned  as  that  he  lent.  This  kind  of  loan  is  called  in 
Latin  a  Commodatum.  In  the  first  kind  of  loan,  the  relation  oi 
debtor  and  creditor  is  set  up,  in  the  second  there  is  no  such 
relation. 

Lock-out.  A  combination  on  the  part  of  employers,  as  a  "  strike  "  is 
a  combination  on  the  part  of  workmen. 

Long^  Annilities.  Annuities  issued  by  Government  for  a  long  term 
of  years,  and  are  thus  distinguished  from  "  Perpetual "  Annuities 
on  the  one  hand,  and  "  Short  Term  "  Annuities  on  the  other.  {See 
Annuities.) 

L.S.D.  The  first  letters  of  the  Latin,  libra  (pound),  solidus  (shilling), 
denarius  (penny).     Plural,  libras,  solidi,  denarii. 

Lot,  Lottery.  The  Lottery,  or  scheme  for  arriving  at  decisions  by  an 
appeal  to  the  Lot,  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  is  found  among  all 
peoples,  even  the  most  primitive.  Associated  in  the  earliest  ages  -with 
reUgion,  it  was  regarded  as  an  appeal  to  the  supernatural  powers 
for  guidance  in  afiairs  beyond  the  control  or  judgment  of  the  human 
mind.  It  rapidly  degenerated  into  a  medium  for  mere  gambling,  to 
which  purpose  it  has  in  modem  times  been  largely  appHed.  It  is, 
therefore,  of  great  importance  to  draw  a  clear  distinction  between 
a  "  lottery"  properly  so  called,  and  "  drawing  by  lot"  or  "  ballot." 
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A  Lottery  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  term  is  a  device  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  prizes  or  privileges  by  an  appeal  to  chance.  They  are 
attended  with  the  following  grave  objections.  (1)  They  divert  the 
minds  of  men  from  the  fields  of  industry,  and  foster  a  hope  that  by 
a  stroke  of  fortune,  wealth  may  be  acquired  without  labour.  There 
is  something  unaccountably  attractive  to  some  minds  in  the  thought 
of  being  one  amongst  fifty  thousand  others,  any  one  of  which  may 
be  entitled  on  a  given  day  to  a  sum  of  £1,000.  (2)  There  is  always 
a  dead  loss  to  the  subscribers  of  a  lottery ;  in  other  words,  the  sum 
total  of  their  subscriptions  is  always  much  greater  than  that  which 
the  prize  winners  receive.  The  balance  is  pocketed  by  the  promoters 
of  the  lottery,  or  sunk  in  the  costs  of  management :  and  (3)  the 
capital  thus  employed,  notwithstanding  all  the  excitement  and  tur- 
bulence attending  the  operation,  is  distributed  among  the  prize- 
winners and  promoters,  without  increase — that  is,  the  capital  has 
been  employed,  time  expended  and  energy  exhausted  unproductively. 
These  pastimes  may  be  occasionally  indulged  in  without  much  harm 
resulting  to  any  one,  but  their  influence  is  radically  bad,  and  when  a 
mania  for  them  breaks  out,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  the  consequences 
to  individuals  are  most  disastrous. 

Braiving  hy  Lot,  as  practised  in  commerce  and  finance,  stands 
on  a  totally  different  footing,  and  is  based  on  the  scientific  doctrine 
of  probabilities.  It  is  adopted  as  the  fairest  method  of  assigning 
certain  advantages  to  individuals  when  those  advantages  cannot 
be  distributed  among  a  greater  number  who  have  naturally  an 
equal  cluim.  Thus,  suppose  a  Government  Loan  represented  by 
200,000  bonds  of  £100  each,  and  that  by  the  terms  of  the  contract 
500  of  these  bonds  are  to  be  paid  off  at  par  and  cancelled  every 
year.  These  200,000  bonds  may  all  be  held  by  different  individuals, 
and  the  question  must  arise.  Whose  bonds  shall  be  thus  paid  off? 
Now  the  question  is  practically  answered  by  putting  into,  a  bag 
200,000  tickets,  each  bearing  a  number  corresponding  to  the  numbers 
on  the  bonds,  and  in  the  presence  of  responsible  and  authorised 
parties,  drawing  out  in  succession  600  of  them.  These  600  are  paid 
off  and  cancelled,  and  the  owners  of  them  are  entitled  to  such 
benefits  as  result  from  the  operation.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  higher 
class  of  merchants— in  England  at  least— to  reduce  even  this  small 
amount  of  chance  work  as  much  as  possible,  so  that  although  it 
may  be  difficult  to  eliminate  it  entirely  from  commercial  transac- 
tions, its  deleterious  influences  may  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  {See 
Ballot) 
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M. 

M  occurs  as  an  abbreviation  in  tbe  following  :— 
-/^I.,  a  thousand,  as  e.g.,  50/m.,  fifty  thousand. 
Mbco.,  marks  banco. 
M/c,  metallic  currency,  or  moneda   corriente  (i.e.,  the 

paper  money  of  S.  America). 
M/d.,  months'  date. 
M/S.,  months'  sight. 

Kace.  The  one-tenth  part  of  tSe  Chinese  Tael,  and  is  worth  7d. 
English. 

Macute  or  Macuta.  A  unit  of  account  among  the  tribes  of  West 
Africa  in  cowry  shells  (in  one  instance  2000),  but  variable  in  number 
according  to  the  tribe.    A  silver  macute  was  coined  by  the  Portu- 

fiese  for  use  in  the  A£ican  colonies,  and  was  worth  about  2|d. 
nghsh. 

Made  Bills.  Made  Bills  are  distinguished  in  commerce  from  dravm 
bills,  by  having  the  name  of  a  third  party  upon  them  in  the  character 
of  indorser  and  negotiator.  A  drawn  bill  is  a  foreign  bill  negotiated 
direct  from  the  drawer  to  a  London  foreign  banker  ;  but  a  made  bill 
is  usually  a  foreign  bill  sent  up  from  some  provincial  town  to  a 
correspondent  in  London,  who  indorses  it  with  his  own  name,  and 
then  negotiates  it.  Hence  it  follows  that  a  foreign  bill  may  be 
either  a  drawn  bill  or  a  made  bill  according  to  the  way  it  is  dealt 
with  by  the  drawer.    Take  for  example  the  following : — 

Birmingham,  8  March,  1880. 
£560 

Thirty  days  after  sight  pay  this  First  Bill  of  Exchange  (Second 
and  Third  linpaid)  to  the  order  of  ourselves  Five  himdred  and  Sixty 
pouods  sterling,  value  received. 

Cutler  &  Co. 

To  Mr.  Adolph  Bergmaun,  Hamburg. 

Suppose  the  above  bill  to  be  sent  by  the  drawer  direct  to  the 
London  ofl&ces  of  the  Bank  of  Hamburg,  it  would  then  be  simply 
a  drawn  bill. 

But  if  instead  of  sending  it  direct  to  the  office  of  the  Bank  of 
Hamburg,  it  was  sent,  say  to  some  London  correspondent,  and 
by  him  indorsed  and  negotiated,  it  would  become  in  virtue  of  that 
act  a  made  bill. 

It  follows,  from  the  above,  that  all  "  bills  drawn  abroad,  and  pay- 
able abroad,  but  negotiated  in  London,  are  made  bills,"  since  they 
always  bear  the  indorsement  of  some  London  firm  or  correspondent. 
— Seyd,  Bullion  amd  Foreign  Exchanges, 
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Making  up  Price.  A  Stock  Exchange  term,  denoting  a  price  fixed 
for  carrying  over  every  kind  of  stock  not  taken  up  on  tne  settling 
day.  "  The  mahing-up  price  is  a  price  fixed  for  each  stock  at  every 
settlement.  Every  member,  through  whose  hands  a  ticket  passes, 
makes  an  entry  of  the  amount  of  the  stock  on  the  ticket  in  his 
account  with  the  member  to  whom  he  passes  it,  at  the  price  on  the 
ticket  in  the  case  of  registered  stocks,  and  at  the  mahing-up  price 
in  the  case  of  securities  to  bearer.  An  imaginary  bargain  in  fact, 
is  in  each  case  entered  against,  that  is,  on  the  opposite  side  of, 
the  account,  the  real  bargain  and  the  account  is  thus  closed  so  far 
as  the  amount  of  stock  is  concerned.  But  it  is  evident  that  there 
may  be,  and  probably  is,  a  balance  on  one  side  or  the  other  in  the 
money  of  the  accounts.  Those  balances  go  by  the  name  of  differ- 
ences, and  are  claimed  and  paid  on  the  settling  day.  The  deliverer 
of  stock  receives  from  the  issuer  of  a  ticket  payment  at  the  price  on 
the  ticket,  or  at  the  making-u'p  price  in  the  case  of  securities  to 
bearer ;  and  if  the  price  at  which  he  sold  the  stock  is  higher  than 
that  on  the  ticket,  he  claims  the  difference  of  the  member  to 
whom  he  sold  the  stock  ;  or  if  it  is  lower,  then  he  pays  the  differ- 
ence."— Maddison. 

MandatS.    rrench,  mandate;  Latin,  mandare,  to  enjoin,  to  command. 

Mandats,  a  kind  of  paper  money  issued  in  France  at  the  time  of  the 
revolution  after  the  failure  of  the  assignats,  but  which,  like  them, 
derived  their  value  from  the  confiscated  property  of  the  Church 
pledged  for  their  redemption,  though,  unlike  them,  they  had  special 
portions  of  that  property  assigned  to  them,  while  the  assignats  had 
only  a  general  claim.  Their  fate,  however,  was  similar  to  that  of 
the  assignats,  and  after  short  forced  circulation  they  became 
worthless. 

Manifest.  A  ship's  manifest  is  a  formal  statement  of  a  cargo 
for  the  use  of  the  Custom-house  officers,  and  usually  contains  a  Hst 
of  all  the  packages  on  board,  with  their  distinguishing  marks, 
numbers,  and  descriptions ;  all  of  which  details  are  indicated  by  a 
printed  form. 

Manifolding.  A  slang  term  applied  to  a  certain  method  of  feloni- 
ously dealing  with  bank  notes,  in  virtue  of  which  one  bank  note  is 
made  to  do  the  purchasing  work  of  two.  The  following  is  a  case 
which  occurred  a  few  years  ago.  A  man,  some  distance  from 
London,  sent  an  order  for  boots  and  shoes  to  the  amount  of  £20, 
for  which  he  sent  half  a  bank  note,  with  a  request  that  the  goods 
might  be  dispatched  immediately,  and  promising  the  other  half  of 
the  note  on  their  arrival.  He  did  just  the  same  at  another  house 
in  London,  with  the  other  half.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  when  he 
had  received  the  goods  he  was  not  long  in  disposing  of  them,  or  in 
decamping  as  soon  as  the  transaction  was  complete. 

Marine  Insurances  are  contracts  to  indemnify  the  owners  of  goods, 
vessels  and  freight,  from  any  stipulated  loss  which  may  arise  from 
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the  destraction  or  injury  of  the  ships,  cargoes,  or  other  property 
insured. 

Mark.  ABglo-Saxon,  mearc,  a  mark.  Old  Norse,  merTcia,  signifying  a  mark  of 
any  kind,  whether  in  the  form  of  a  stake  driven  into  the  ground,  or  by 
a  ftirrow  made  by  spade  or  plough,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  origin  of 
the  term  mark,  as  a  measure  of  land.  The  same  words  were  also  used 
to  denote  a  mark  when  signifying  a  numerical  unit,  whether  made  by 
a  stroke  of  the  pen,  a  piece  of  chalk,  a  notch  on  a  stick  or  tally;  and 
hence  was  very  commonly  employed  to  indicate  the  monetary  unit  of 
primitive  times,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  name  of  mark  as  applied  to  a 
coin. 

Several  coins  are  known  by  the  name  of  Marh.  The  most  impor- 
tant are  the  following : — 

(a.)  The  unit  of  value  and  the  unit  of  account  in  Germany,  by  the 
monetary  laws  of  December,  1871,  and  July,  1873.  Its  value  is  deter- 
mined by  the  weight  of  the  gold  20-mark  piece,  or  doulle-crown, 
the  10-mark  piece  or  crown  and  by  the  silver  mark. 

The  German  Gold  Marie.  The  20-mark  gold  piece  weighs  7"965 
grammes  (122'88  grains),  and  is  '900  fine.  From  these  data  we 
find  the  weight  of  the  single  gold  mark  to  be  '3982  gramme,  or  6'144! 
grains  and  its  sterling  value  £'0489  or  almost  exactly  ll^d.  sterling. 
French  value — Fr.  1"23|  centimes. 

The  Silver  Mark  weighs  5*555  grammes,  and  is  '900  fine.  Taking 
fine  gold  as  15^  times  an  equal  weight  of  fine  silver,  the  Silver 
Mark  is  worth  Fr.  I'll  centimes,  or  lO^d.  sterling. 

The  German  Mark  is  divided  into  100  Pfennige,  and  accounts 
are  consequently  kept  in  the  Decimal  notation. 

Three  Marks  are  equal  to  the  German  Thaler,  which  was  the 
monetary  unit  up  to  1871. 

(&.)  The  sixth  part  of  the  Danish  Eigsdaler,  value  16  Skillings 
or  nearly  4^£Z.  English. 

(c.)  The  fifth  part  of  the  Norwegian  species  daler,  called  also  the 
Ort,  value  lO^d.  sterling.  These  two  latter  coins  are  now  super- 
seded by  the  coinage  of  the  Scandinavian  Monetary  Convention 
of  1873. 

{d.)  An  old  silver  coin  used  in  Mecklenburg,  value  1«.  2d.  sterling, 
still  circulating. 

(e.)  The  old  unit  of  value  in  Hamburg,  value  about  Is.  l\d. 
sterling.  To  a  great  extent  superseded  by  the  new  monetary 
system  of  Germany. 

(/.)  A  coin  used  in  Lubeck  equal  to  |  of  a  Thaler,  value  about 
Is.  l\d.    Also  supplanted  by  the  new  German  system. 

(g.)  The  unit  of  value  and  of  account  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Finland.    It  is  represented  by  both  gold  and  silver  coins. 

The  Gold  Mark  of  Finland.  The  value  of  the  gold  mark  of 
Finland  is  derived  from  that  of  the  lO-mark  piece  which  weighs 
3226  grammes,  "900  fine.  This  gives  for  the  single  gold  mark  '3226 
grammes,  worth  exactly  1  franc  or  £"03964=9^6?.  sterling,  and  thus 
brings  one  more  nationality  into  financial  relations  with  the  Latin 
Monetary  Convention. 
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The  Silver  Mark  of  Finland  weiglis  5'182  grammes,  '868  fine, 
and  is  worth  99  centimes,  or  9ld.  sterling. 

The  Finland  Mark  is  divided  into  100  Pennis.  A  Penni  is  there- 
fore the  equivalent  of  the  French  centime.  Silver  pieces  of  60  and 
25  Pennis,  are  struck  in  silver  '750  fine. 

Mark  Banco.  In  Hamburg  and  the  Hanse  Towns,  the  Mark  Banco 
is  an  imaginary  unit  of  value  consisting  of  a  record  in  the  books  of 
the  Bank.  Silver  is  paid  into  the  Bank  in  the  form  of  bars  or 
coin,  and  credit  is  given  for  the  amount  of  fine  silver  they  contain, 
at  the  rate  of  27|  Marks  per  Cologne  Mark  weight,  or  3608  Troy 
grains.  These  credits  may  be  transferred  from  one  bank  to 
another,  or  to  merchants,  but  no  notes  are  issued.  The  Mark  Banco 
taking  15|  parts  of  fine  silver  as  equal  to  one  part  oifine  gold,  is 
therefore  equal  to  1  •484-6  shillings,  or  Is.  5^d.  English.  As  the  use 
of  the  Mark  Banco  always  represents  a  definite  weight  of  fine 
silver,  and  is  not  subject  to  deterioration  by  abrasion  or  clipping, 
there  being  no  coin  to  clip  or  wear,  the  system  is  much  prized  % 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  it,  although  it  is  somewhat  embarrass- 
ing to  foreigners. 

Mark  Conrant.  In  Hamburg  and  the  Hanse  Towns  there  exists, 
side  by  side,  two  modes  of  valuation,  the  Bank  Value  and  the  Cur- 
rency Value.     {See  Mark  Banco.) 

The  Cologne  Mark  weight,  3608  grains  Troy,  of  fine  silver  is  coined 
into  35  Marks  Courant.  Before  1856  it  was  coined  into  34  Marks 
Courant.  The  present  Mark  Courant  reckoning  15^  parts  of  fine 
silver  as  equal  to  1  part  fine  gold  is  found  to  be  14'1246cZ.  sterling, 
or  Is.  2^d. 

Market  Price  of  Bullion.  The  Market  Price  of  Bullion  differs 
from  the  Mint  Price  only  when  the  coinage  has  been  worn  or 
depreciated.  When  the  coins  have  been  worn,  the  amount  of  dete- 
rioration in  each  coin  is  variable,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say,  without 
weighing  each  one,  how  many  of  them  should  be  exchanged  for  a 
given  number  of  full  weight ;  in  this  case  they  are  treated  simply 
as  bullion,  and  exchanged  weight  for  weight.  When  the  coinage 
has  been  debased  by  a  dishonest  Government,  the  value  of  each 
separate  coin  is  more  uniform,  and  the  exchange  is  effected  by  giving 
a  greater  number  of  light  debased  coins  for  a  specified  number  of 
standard  coins.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  Market  price 
of  bullion  is  therefore  always  higher  than  the  Mint  price,  since 
when  the  coins  are  diminished  in  weight  and  fineness,  a  greater 
number  of  them  must  be  given  in  exchange  for  an  equal  weight  of 
standard  coins.     {See  Mint  Price  of  Bullion.) 

Markings.  The  prices  marked  on  a  board  in  the  Stock  Exchange 
for  the  information  and  guidance  of  its  members,  and  when  pub- 
lished in  the  "  Official  List,"  for  the  information  of  the  public.  It 
is  necessary  in  order  that  any  price  may  be  recorded,  that  the 
bargain  shall  have  been  done  in  the  Stock  Exchange,  between  mem- 
bers, at  the  market  price,  and  it  will  not  be  recorded  on  the  authority 
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of  one  member,  "  if  lie  refuse,  when  required  by  a  member  of  the 
committee,  to  give  up  the  name  of  the  member  with  whom  he  has 
dealt."  It  is  evidently  necessary  that  the  recording  of  false  or 
artificial  prices  should  be  prevented  ;  and  the  fact  that  every  mem- 
ber who  records  a  price  signs  his  name  to  it,  and  that  the  two 
members  to  a  bargain  must  be  known  in  doubtful  cases,  in  a  great 
measure  checks  anything  of  the  kind.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
recording  of  a  price  that  was  altogether  beyond  the  figure  of  the 
actual  market  price  would  immediately  attract  the  notice  of  the 
jobbers  in  the  particular  stock  quoted,  and  measures  would  then  be 
immediately  taken  to  inquire  into  the  case.  The  prices  recorded, 
are  therefore,  as  a  rule,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  actual  prices 
of  business  done,  and,  to  some  extent,  show  the  course  of  business 
during  the  day." — Maddison. 

MaX(]^Iie,  Letters  of.  Letters  of  Mart.  Most  authorities  agree  in  referring 
the  origin  of  the  word  marque  to  the  old  French,  marche,  a  boundary 
or  border,  and  in  treating  the  form  mart  as  a  corruption.  In  the  old 
law  books  the  word  occurs  in  several  Latinised  forms.  Marchationes 
signified  raids  bejond  the  borders  of  a  tribe  for  the  purpose  of  pasturage 
or  plunder.  Marcare  was  the  right  of  pasturing  in  a  forest  adjoining 
the  boundary  of  a  tribe.  Marchagium  was  defined  to  be  the  droit  de 
marchage,  or  the  right  of  pasturage  on  neighbouring  marches.  The 
verb,  marcare,  or  marchiare  in  Latin,  and  the  French,  marquer, 
acquired  at  a  very  early  date  a  secondary  meaning,  which  implied  not 
only  the  passing  over  the  borders  as  a  necessity  or  right,  but  as  a  means 
of  revenge  or  reprisal ;  thus  in  a  document  dated  1389,  we  read  :— 
"  Lesqueh  habitans  n'ayant  voulutenir  et  payer  le  dit  accord,  le  prestre 
s'en  retourna  aux  Anglais,  et  fit  par  iceulx  Anglais  marquer  piller  et 
prendre  prisonnieres  les  bonnes  gens  et  habitans  de  la  dite  paroisse  St. 
Victor."  ("  The  inhabitants  not  having  observed  the  said  compact,  the 
priest  returned  to  the  English,  and  with  their  aid  passed  over  the 
borders,  to  plunder  and  take  prisoners  the  simple  people  and  inhabi- 
tants of  the  said  parish  of  St.  Victor.") 

Letters  of  Marque  or  Reprisal  is  a  name  given  to  the  document 
issued  by  the  supreme  government  in  time  of  war  to  merchants  and 
others,  authorizing  them  to  fit  out  privateers  or  armed  vessels,  and 
granting  commissions  to  the  owners  of  such  vessels.  The  prizes 
captured  are  directed  to  be  divided  between  the  owners  and  the 
crews.  This  mode  of  dividing  the  spoil  is  somewhat  different  from 
that  in  use  in  former  times,  when  the  sovereign  claimed  one-half  of 
the  spoil.  The  modern  practice  is  adopted  with  a  view  to  encourage 
men  of  substance  to  fit  out  such  vessels,  and  to  assist  the  Govern- 
ment by  embarrassing  and  enfeebling  the  enemy. 

Mas  or  Mathen.  The  tenth  part  of  the  Kivan  (Cochin  China),  worth 
about  d^d.,  and  is  divided  into  60  sapeks.  Mas  in  Chinese  means  a 
heap. 

Material  or  Corporeal  Property.  Property  embodied  in  some  ma- 
terial object  or  corpus,  and  which  has  come  into  the  possession  of 
the  proprietor,  such  as  land,  houses,  money ;  they  are  thus  distin- 
guished from  debts,  credits,  rights,  &c.,  which  are  called  Immaterial 
or  Incorporeal  property. 
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Mature,  To.  A  Bond,  Bill,  or  other  negotiable  instrument  is  said  to' 
Mature,  or  arrive  at  maturity,  at  the  date  when  it  becomes  payable. 
Hence,  a  bill  payable  on  demand  or  sight,  matures  on  being  pre- 
sented for  payment.  A  bill  at  thirty,  sixty,  or  ninety  days  after 
date,  matures  thirty-three,  sixty-three,  or  ninety-three  days  after 
date,  the  three  days  of  grace  being  added  on.  When  drawn  so  many 
days  after  sight,  it  matures  so  many  days  after  presentation  for 
acceptance,  the  days  of  grace  in  this  case  also  being  added.  When 
drawn,  one,  two,  or  three  months  after  date  or  sight,  calendar 
months  are  understood :  and  a  bill  dated  7th  March,  matures  on 
the  10th  April,  May,  or  June,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  therefore 
follows  that  a  sight  bill  ought  always  to  be  presented  for  acceptance 
as  promptly  as  possible,  whenever  it  is  desired  to  bring  it  to  ma- 
turity at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Maiindy  Money.  Small  silver  coins  including  twopenny  and  penny 
pieces,  specially  struck  for  distribution  as  alms  by  the  Sovereign  on 
Maundy  Thursday. 

Measure  of  Value.  The  common  standard  adopted  by  a  country,  by 
which  the  price  of  everything  bought  or  sold  is  measured,  and  in 
terms  of  which  it  is  expressed.  The  term  has  been  much  objected 
to  by  various  economists,  and  Prof.  F.  A.  Walker  has  proposed  to 
use  instead  of  it,  the  phrase  "  common  denominator  of  exchange," 
but  the  proposal  has  not  been  extensively  adopted  at  present. 

In  order  to  measure  anything  accurately,  a  unit  of  measurement 
is  indispensable.  To  measure  the  length  of  a  line,  a  sim])le  unit 
only  is  required,  as  an  inch,  afoot,  or  a  mile.  To  measure  a  surface, 
a  compound  unit  is  essential ;  it  must  have  two  dimensions,  length 
and  breadth,  as  the  square  inch,  the  sqiiare  foot,  or  the  square  mile. 
To  measure  a  force,  the  unit  employed  is  compounded  of  two 
dissimilar  elements,  the  foot  of  length  and  the  pound  weight, 
shortly  called  the  foot-pound,  and  it  measures  the  amount  of  force 
necessary  to  raise  a  pound  weight,  one  foot  high. 

The  measure  of  value  is  much  more  complicated  and  indefinite 
than  either  of  these, — more  comphcated  because  at  least  three  if 
not  more  elements,  enter  into  it, — more  indefinite  because  neither 
element  is  susceptible  of  exact  numerical  or  geometrical  measure- 
'  ment,  while  each  element  is  liable  to  incessant  change.  They  are  as 
follows : — 

(1.)  Labour.  The  labour  expended  in  producing  an  object  is  a 
very  important  determinant  of  its  value.  All  other  things  re- 
maming  the  same,  an  object  requiring  twice  or  thrice  the  amount  of 
labour  to  produce  it,  will,  in  so  far  as  the  labour  affects  it,  be  twice 
or  thrice  as  valuable.  The  balance-wheel  of  a  watch  depends  for 
its  value  almost  entirely  on  the  amount  of  skilled  labour  expended 
on  it,  and  will  vary  in  cost  very  closely  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  hours  consumed  in  making  it. 

(2.)  Capital.  The  capital  employed  in  producing  an  object  is 
also  an  important  determinant  of  its  value.  AH  other  things  re- 
maining the  same,  an  article  requiring  double  the  amount  of  capital 
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to  be  employed  in  its  manufacture,  will,  in  so  far  as  the  elenietit  of 
capital  affects  it,  be  twice  as  valuable.  A  bill  of  exchange  depends 
for  its  value  on  the  capital  at  the  disposal  of  the  party  who 
accepts  it,  and  which  must  be  held  in  readiness  to  meet  it  when 
it  falls  due.  It  requires  no  more  labour,  skill,  or  otherwise  to  draw  a 
bill  for  £60,000  than  for  £1,000,  but  the  capital  requisite  to  meet 
it  when  due,  will  be  fifty  times  as  great. 

(3.)  The  intensity  of  human  desire  as  compared  with  the  means 
of  satisfying  it.  If  a  strong  desire  for  an  object  prevails,  while  the 
means  of  satisfying  that  desire  is  limited  and  fixed,  its  value  will  be 
immensely  enhanced.  A  piece  of  rare  china,  a  picture  by  a  deceased 
painter,  the  voice  of  a  fine  singer,  the  services  of  an  eminent 
barrister  or  physician,  are  commodities  that  cannot  be  multiplied 
at  pleasure,  and  some  of  them  are  absolutely  fixed  in  quantity. 
Hence,  if  the  caprices  of  fashion,  or  the  pressure  of  human  needs, 
give  rise  to  a  great  desire  for  any  of  these  things,  their  value  is 
enormously  enhanced,  and  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  capital  and 
labour  employed  in  their  production. 

Thus  it  IS  seen  that,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  what  is  called 
by  economists  the  "  measure  of  value"  does  not  by  any  means 
answer  to  our  popular  notions  oi  a  standard  of  measurement,  but  is 
of  a  very  unstable  and  fluctuating  character.  Nevertheless,  the 
expression  is  a  convenient  one,  and  at  any  given  moment  the 
"  measure  of  value"  as  above  described  is  a  very  real  and  effective 
one  when  some  substance  is  chosen  as  gold  or  silver  which  is 
universally  desired,  and  the  trouble  of  acquiring  which  has  been 
pretty  nearly  the  same  in  all  ages.  It  is  because  gold  possesses 
these  quahties  in  a  degree  superior  to  that  of  silver,  that  gold  is 
now  being  adopted  in  several  States  (both  in  Europe  and  America) 
which  have  hitherto  been  content  with  silver  as  a  "  standard  of 
monetary  value." 

Medium  of  Exchange.  A  substance,  or  substances  in  use  among 
traders,  which  they  offer  in  exchange  for  any  commodities  they  may 
desire,  and  which  the  possessors  of  those  commodities  are  always 
vwilling  to  accept  in  exchange  for  them.  A  medium  of  exchange 
serves  the  further  purpose  of  furnishing  a  standard  of  value  to  which 
all  other  commodities  may  be  referred,  and  in  terms  of  which  they 
may  be  appraised  or  their  value  recorded.  Any  substance  may 
be  used  for  this  purpose,  and  different  communities  have  adopted 
different  Media.  Lumps  of  salt  of  a  given  size,  strips  of  cloth, 
cowry  shells,  cows,  beaver  skins,  discs  of  leather,  cubes  of  compressed 
tea,  whale's  teeth,  pieces  of  amber,  have  all  been  used  as  media  of 
exchange,  but  none  have  been  found  so  suitable  for  commerce  on  a 
large  scale,  as  certain  metals,  and  of  these,  three  stand  pre-eminent — 
namelj^,  gold,  silver,  and  copper.  These,  from  their  durability, 
divisibility,  and  comparatively  small  bulk,  are  used  almost  exclu- 
sively by  civiHsed  nations,  and  by  the  most  civilised,  gold  and  silver 
exclusively.  The  term  "  Medium  of  Exchange"  is  properly  appUed 
to  that  metal  alone  which  forms  the  Standard  Coinage  of  a  nation, 
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since  all  other  coins  and  all  negotiable  instruments,  are  valued  in 
terms  of  that  coinage.  Nevertheless,  as  coinage  mostly  consists 
partly  of  metals  other  than  that  adopted  as  the  standard,  and  have 
a  definite  value  as  a  fractional  part  of  the  standard  "  unit  of  value" 
it  is  customary  to  call  all  the  metallic  money  in  use  in  a  community, 
the  medium  of  exchange.  In  course  of  time,  instruments  of  credit, 
such  as  Bills  of  Exchange,  Treasury  Bonds,  Exchequer  Bills,  are  used 
as  substitutes  for  the  metals,  and  these  then  take  their  place  as 
Media  of  Exchange,  but  these,  like  the  inferior  metals,  have  their 
value  recorded  in  terms  of  the  Standard  Unit  of  Yalue. 

Medjidie.  The  Medjidie  is  only  another  name  for  the  Turkish  Lira, 
derived  from  that  of  the  late  Sultan,  Abdul  Medjid,  in  whose  reign 
it  was  struck.  It  consists  of  7"216  grammes  of  gold  '916  fine,  and 
is  worth  almost  exactly  18s.  sterHng. 
Mela  CorOa.  The  Gold  HaH-crown  of  Portugal.  {See  Coroa.) 
Memoranduin  of  Association.  A  short  extract  provided  by  Limited 
Joint  Stock  Companies,  stating  the  following  particulars : — 

1.  The  name  of  the  company. 

2.  "Whether  the  registered  offices  of  the  company  are  situated 

in  England. 

3.  The  object  or  objects  for  which  the  company  is  formed. 

4.  That  the  liability  of  the  members  is  limited. 
6.  The  capital  of  the  company. 

Mercantile  System.  The  Mercantile  System  is  a  name  given  to  that 
mode  of  conducting  the  trade  of  the  nation  which  maintains  the 
exports  at  a  money  value  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  imports.  It 
is  inferred — erroneously  as  modern  economists  believe — that  when 
the  value  of  the  exports  exceeds  that  of  the  imports,  coin  must  be 
sent  into  the  country  to  pay  for  the  excess  :  and  this  is  thought  by 
some  to  be  a  desirable  thin^.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  imports 
exceed  in  value  the  exports,  it  is  supposed  that  money  must  be  sent 
out  of  the  country  to  pay  for  the  excess.  This  inference  is  certainly 
not  warranted,  as  may  be  shown  by  an  example. 

Suppose  goods  of  the  value  of  £100  to  be  shipped  in  London  for 
Paris ;  assume  that  duties,  carriage,  and  other  charges  amount  to 
£5,  and  that  when  they  arrive  in  Paris,  the  goods  are  sold  at  the 
moderate  profit  of  £5.  The  exporter  will  then  have  £110  placed  to 
his  credit  in  the  books  of  his  correspondent. 

liTow  let  the  £110  be  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  some  article 
produced  in  Paris,  say  kid  gloves,  and  then  forwarded  to  London. 
Suppose  that  by  the  time  they  reach  London,  the  cost  of  commission, 
freight,  duties,  and  other  charges,  brings  their  value  up  to  £115, 
and  at  this  point  their  value  is  recorded.  We  should  then  have 
imported  goods  to  the  amount  of  £115,  against  goods  exported  to 
the  amount  of  £100 :  and  it  may  be  further  assumed  that  these 
gloves  will  sell  for  considerably  more  than  £115,  so  as  to  leave  the 
merchant  a  profit,  for  without  this  expectation  he  would  scarcely 
have  entered  on  the  transaction  at  all. 

Here  then  we  have  a  case  in  which  the  balance  of  trade  appears 
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to  be"  against  this  country,  and  yet,  as  we  have  seen,  no  money 
passes  either  one  way  or  the  other;  and  the  parties  to  the  trans- 
action will  have  so  conducted  it  as  to  yield  a  profit  to  each. 

Most  modern  works  on  Political  Economy  devote  a  chapter  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Mercantile  System  :  but  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete and  explicit  refutations  of  the  fallacy  involved  in  that  system,  is 
furnished  by  Mr.  Mac  Leod  in  his  "  Theory  and  Practice  of  Banking" 
(vol.  ii.,  pp.  333-348),  and  to  this  the  reader  is  referred  for  further 
details. 

Metallic  Value.  A  term  used  by  Prof.  Jevons,  and  some  other 
economists  as  a  substitute  for  Intnnsic  Value,  an  expression  which 
some  economists  consider  to  be  doubtful  of  meaning,  or  without 
any  meaning  at  all.  When  thus  employed,  Metallic  Value — that  is, 
its  value  as  merchandise — is  distinguished  from  its  nominal  or  legal 
value,  at  which  a  coin  is  required  to  exchange  for  other  coins. 
Thus,  the  English  bronze  penny  when  offered  in  quantities  not 
greater  than  12  at  a  time,  is  valued  as  the  240th  of  a  sovereign,  this 
is  its  legal  or  nominal  value ;  its  metallic  value  is  about  5th  as 
much.     {See  Intrinsic  Value.) 

Middlemen.  A  general  term  applied  to  agents,  brokers,  factors  and 
others  whose  business  it  is  to  bring  together  producers  and  con- 
sumers, buyers  and  sellers,  &c.  The  name  is  now  but  little  used, 
owing  to  the  taint  of  opprobrium  attaching  to  it,  in  consequence  of 
the  malpractices  of  several  disreputable  members  of  the  profession. 
The  primary  and  essential  duty  of  a  middleman  is  to  facilitate 
intercourse  between  principals  and  clients,  producers  and  consumers, 
buyers  and  sellers  ;  but  it  was  found  in  some  cases  that  have  since 
become  notorious,  that  with  a  view  to  enhance  their  own  personal 
gains,  a  combination  amongst  middlemen  was  formed  in  order  to 
obstruct  and  embarrass  the  intercourse  between  the  parties  whose 
interests  it  was  their  proper  business  to  serve.  These  abuses  have 
brought  the  whole  profession  of  middlemen  into  undeserved  dis- 
repute, for  there  is  an  immense  variety  of  commercial  operations 
which  none  but  a  skilled  hand  can  safely  conduct :  and  on  the  other 
hand,  there  are  many  transactions  in  which  no  such  skill  is  needed, 
and  if  middlemen  could  be  content  to  offer  their  services  where  they 
are  wanted  and  not  to  force  them  on  parties  who  can  do  very  well 
without  them,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  opprobrium  attachmg  to 
their  name  should  not  speedily  disappear. 

Mil  or  Mill.    From  Latin,  mille,  a  thoiisand ;  miUesimus,  a  thousandth  part. 

.  Mil  is  used  to  signify  the  thousandth  part  of  the  monetary  unit 
in  several  different  countries.  Since  the  unit  adopted  in  one  country 
is  often  very  different  from  that  in  another,  the  mil  necessarily 
varies  in  value  in  the  same  proportion.  Thus  the  English  mil  is  in 
practice  taken  as  one  farthing,  and  the  United  States  mil  is,  there- 
fore, about  Y  of  a  farthing. 

Milreis.  (a.)  The  unit  of  value  in  Portugal,  gold,  weight  17735 
grammes,  fineness  '9166,  value  in  sterling  53*28^.    Its  value  is  tlius 
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deduced.  The  coroa  (or  crown)  consists  of  17735  grammes  of  gold 
•916f  fine,  and  is  equivalent  to  10  milreis.  Hence  the  milreis  weighs 
17735  grammes,  and  this  at  30.04488  per  gramme  gives  53'28458 
per  mUreis  {see  Price  of  Gold).  Its  value  in  French  money  is 
fr.  5*60  centimes  or  £-222  sterling.  From  either  computation  we 
have  the  same  English  value — namely,  4s.  b^d. 

(6.)  The  unit  of  value  in  Brazil,  formerly  represented  by  gold  coins, 
but  now  replaced  by  a  much  depreciated  paper  currency.  The  20 
milreis  piece  weighs  17*927  grammes,  '9166  or  H  fine,  and  is  worth, 
when  of  full  weight,  538*61455cZ.,  giving  for  the  gold  milreis  the 
value  of  26'930727c?.  This  must,  therefore,  be  considered  the  mint 
par  of  exchange  between  Brazil  and  London. 

There  is  also  a  silver  milreis  piece  coined  in  Brazil  weighing 
12750  grammes,  '9166  fine,  value  24*8465cZ.  Both  these  coins  are 
now  comparatively  scarce. 

The  paper  milreis  is  worth  only  about  15cZ.,  but  varies  with  the 
exchange  of  the  day. 

Mint.  Anglo-Saxon,  mynct,  coin;  mynettian,  to  coin;  D atch,  munte ;  German, 
Miinze  ;  Latin,  moneta,  which  meant  not  only  money,  but  the  stamp 
with  which  it  was  struck,  or  place  where  it  was  done.  Dutch,  munten, 
to  mint,  or  strike  money. 

A  place  where  coins  are  struck.  There  were  formerly  several  in 
different  parts  of  England,  but  their  number  has  been  gradually 
reduced  till  now  there  is  only  one,  that  on  Tower  Hill.  AU  trans- 
actions between  the  Mint  and  the  pubUc  are  now  conducted  through 
the  Bank  of  England. 

Mint  Par  of  Exchange.  The  weight  of  pure  gold  or  silver  in  a  coin 
of  one  country,  as  compared  with  that  in  a  coin  of  another.  The 
determination  of  this  proportion  lies  at  the  basis  of  every  system  of 
foreign  exchange,  and  is  usually  calculated  from  the  data  furnished 
by  the  Governments  of  the  countries  concerned.  Hence,  for  example, 
the  Mint  par  between  the  English  sovereign  and  German  mark  ia^ 
thus  found : — 

Grain?. 
The  sovereign  weighs     ....     123'274 
Deduct  ^  alloy 10'272 

Leaving  fine  gold 113002 

The  20-mark  piece  weighs  .     .     .     122 '880 
Deduct  r^j  alloy 12-283 

Leaving  fine  gold 110*592 

The  value  of  the  sovereign,  therefore,  is  to  that  of  the  20-mark 
piece  as  113-002  :  110*592,  or  as 

d.  d. 

240    :        235    nearly. 
8.  s.  d. 

20     :      19  7    nearly. 
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In  the  Course  of  Exchange, -puhhshed.  daily,  the  "  Mint  par"  would 
however  be  expressed  thus : — 

£1  =  mks.  20-43. 
It  is  determined  by  the  proportion 

110-592     :     113-002     ::    20    :    20-43.* 
In  all  cases,  where  the  foreign  money  is  variable,  and  the  English 
fixed,  the  Mint  par  of  exchange  is  found  in  a  precisely  similar  way. 

Mint  Price  of  Bullion.  A  term  applied  to  bullion,  and  signifies  the 
number  of  coins  into  which  a  given  weight  of  bullion  is  divided. 
Forty  pounds  weight  of  standard  gold  are  cut  into  1869  sovereigns  ; 
therefore,  1869  sovereigns  is  the  Mint  price  of  40  pounds  of  standard 
gold — that  is,  standard  gold  is  worth  £46  14s.  dd.  per  pound  troy, 
or  £3  17s.  lOld.  per  ounce.  ^{See  Marlcet  Price  of  Bidlion.) 

Mixed  Currency.  By  mixed  cun-ency  is  meant  a  currency  consisting 
partly  of  the  precious  metals,  and  partly  of  paper,  both  being  made 
a  legal  tender  by  act  or  decree  of  the  supreme  Government.  That 
it  may  flow  or  run  freely — that  is,  become  current — it  is  further 
necessary  that  the  paper  shall  at  all  times  be  convertible  into  gold  or 
silver,  and  that  gold  and  silver  shall  be  convertible  into  paper. 
When  these  conditions  do  not  obtain,  it  is  either  not  "  mixed"  or  it 
is  not  "  curi'ency." 

Moeda.  A  gold  coin  circulating  in  Brazil  before  the  introduction  of  a 
paper  currency.  It  was  worth  4,000  reis — i.e.,  4  milreis,  or  8s.  life?. 
It  has  almost  disappeared  from  circulation,  owing  to  the  excessive 
amount  of  paper  with  which  the  country  is  flooded. 

Mohur.  The  gold  mohur  of  India,  or  15  rupee  piece,  weighs  11-664 
grammes  (180  grains  troy),  '9166  fine.  Its  value  in  sterling  when  of 
full  weight  is  therefore  £1  9s.  2ld.  The  gold  mohur  is  of  the  same 
weight  and  fineness  as  the  silver  rupee,  and  an  attempt  was  made 
to  fix  this  relation  between  the  value  of  gold  and  silver— i.e.,  1  to  15— 
but  the  experiment  failed,  and  the  mohur  is  now  a  commercial  coin. 
During  the  past  few  years,  while  silver  has  been  depreciated  in 
value,  the  gold  mohur  has  been  valued  at  rates  var^-ing  from  16  to 
20  silver  rupees. 

Gold  pieces  of  f  of  a  mohur  or  10  rupees,  and  ^  of  a  mohur  or 
5  rupees,  are  also  in  circulation, 

Moidore.  An  old  Poituguese  coin  worth  4,800  reis,  about  £1  Is.  Sd. 
English. 

Monetary  Convention.  There  are  two  groups  of  European  nations, 
between  whose  members  an  agreement  has  been  entered  into  for  the 
regulation  of  their  coinage.  They  are  called,  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
tinction, the  Latin  Monetary  Convention,  and  the  Scandinavian 
Monetary  Convention. 

Latin  Monetary  Convention. — An  agreement  entered  into  between 
France,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland,  in  December,  1865,  in 
virtue  of  wluch  the  coinages  of  those  countries  are  of  the  same 
weight  and  fineness.    The  French  franc  and  the  Italian  lira  have 
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therefore  the  same  metallic  value,  and  constitute  the  monetary  unit 
in  all  the  countries  above  named.  The  "  Double  Standard,"  crmore 
correctly  the  "  Alternative  Standard,"  in  virtue  of  the  same  con- 
vention, is  also  adopted  by  all  these  countries. 

More  recently,  Greece  has  entered  into  the  Union  in  virtue  of  the 
right  reserved  by  Art  12  of  the  Convention,  and  the  drachma  is 
made  the  unit  of  value,  and  of  equal  weight  and  fineness  with  the 
franc  and  lira. 

Sundry  other  countries,  especially  Eoumania,  and  most  of  the 
Republics  of  South  America  have  adopted  the  same  system  without 
actually  entering  the  Monetary  Union.  Austria-Hungary  has 
made  an  approach  to  the  same  system  by  striking  off  gold  pieces  of 
8  florins,  each  equal  in  weight  and  fineness  to  the  20-franc  piece, 
and  Spain  has  silver  pieces  on  bases  corresponding  to  those  fixed  by 
the  Union  in  1865. 

The  following  is  the  drift  of  the  Latin  International  Monetary 
Convention,  stripped  of  superfluous  legal  verbiage  : — • 

Latin  Monetary  Convention. 

Art.  1.  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  Switzerland  and  Greece  are  con- 
stituted a  Union  as  regards  the  weight,  fineness,  and  form  of  their 
gold  and  silver  coinage. 

The  token  coinage  remains  for  the  present  unaffected,  and  follows 
the  customs  and  laws  of  the  respective  countries. 

Art.  2.  The  high  contracting  parties  engage  to  fabricate  no  gold 
coins  but  those  which  correspond  with  the  requirements  of  the 
following  table,  in  respect  to  weight,  fineness,  remedy,  and  diameter. 


Nature  of 

Weight. 

Fineness. 

Diameter. 

pieces. 

Full  wght. 

Eemedy. 

Fineness,  j  Eemedj. 

Gold.  ■ 

fr. 

flOO 
60 
20 
10 

I    6 

grammes. 

32-25806 

16-12903 

6-45161 

3-22580 

1-61290 

milli^mcs. 
1 

2 
3 

milliemes. 
•    900 

milliemes. 

2 

mm. 
/35 

28 

121 
19 
17 

Thej^  receive  without  distinction,  into  their  public  treasuries,  all 
gold  pieces  made  in  accordance  with  the  preceding  conditions  in 
either  of  the  five  States,  with  the  reservation,  however,  that  any 
pieces  shall  be  rejected  whose  weight  has  been  reduced  by  wear  and 
tear  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  below  the  allowances  above  indicated, 
and  of  which  the  impression  shall  have  been  effaced. 

Art.  3.  The  contracting  parties  agree  to  coin  no  silver  pieces  of 
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five  francs  except  of  the  weight,  fineness,  remedy,  and  diameter  that 
are  named  in  the  following  table  : — 


"Weight. 

Fineness. 

Diameter. 

Full  weight. 

Eemedy. 

Fineness. 

Remedy. 

25grammes  8  milliem. 

900  milli. 

2  milliem. 

37  mm. 

All  the  States  of  the  Union  agree  to  accept  without  distinction 
the  pieces  herein  described  with  the  same  reservations  as  in  Art.  2, 
except  that  one  per  cent,  is  the  allowance  pennitted  for  wear  and 
tear,  &c.,  instead  of  the  half  of  one  pe^-  cent. 

Art.  4.  The  high  contracting  parties  engage  henceforward  to 
make  no  silver  pieces  of  two  francs,  one  franc ,  fifty  centimes,  and 
twenty  centimes,  except  under  the  conditions  indicated  in  the 
annexed  table : — 


Nature  of 
pieces. 


Silver 


Weight. 

Fineness. 

Full  wght. 

Eemedy. 

Fineness. 

Remedy. 

grammes. 

10-00 

5-00 

2-50 

1-00 

milli^mes. 
10 

milli^mes. 
(    835 

milli^mes. 
3 

Diameter. 


These  pieces  are  to  be  recoined  by  the  Governments  who  have 
issued  them,  when  they  shall  have  been  reduced  by  wear  and  tear 
5  per  cent,  below  the  allowance  above  indicated,  or  when  their  im- 
pressions have  been  effaced. 

Art.  5.  The  silver  pieces  of  two  francs,  of  one  franc,  of  fifty  cen- 
times, and  of  twenty  centimes,  not  conforming  to  the  conditions 
presented  in  the  last  Art,  shall  be  withdrawn  from  circulation 
before  the  first  of  January,  1869.  In  the  case  of  Switzerland,  this 
delay  is  extended  to  the  first  of  January,  1878,  in  virtue  of  the  law 
of  January,  1860. 

Art.  6.  The  silver  pieces  made  in  conformity  with  the  conditions 
of  Art.  4,  shall  be  legal  tender  between  private  individuals  in  these 
States  where  they  are  coined,  to  the  amount  of  fifty  francs  in  one 
payment. 

The  State  which  has  put  them  into  circulation  shall  receive  them 
from  their  own  countrymen  without  limitation  as  to  quantity. 

Art.  7.  The  public  treasuries  of  each  of  the  five  States  shall 
accept  the  silver  coins  made  by  one  or  more  of  the  other  contracting 
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States,  conformably  to  Art.  4,  to  the  amount  of  100  francs  in  each 
payment  made  to  the  said  treasuries. 

The  Governments  of  Belgium,  France,  and  Italy,  shall  receive  on 
the  same  terms  till  the  1st  of  January,  1878,  the  Swiss  coins  of 
two  francs  and  of  one  franc  issued  in  virtue  of  the  law  of  1860,  and 
which  conform  to  the  conditions  of  Art.  4. 

Art.  8.  Each  of  the  Governments  engages  to  accept  from  private 
individuals,  and  from  treasuries  of  other  States,  the  small  token 
coins  of  silver  which  they  have  issued,  and  to  exchange  them  against 
current  coin  of  equal  value  (gold  pieces  or  5-franc  silver  pieces)  on 
condition  that  the  sum  presented  for  exchange  shall  not  be  less  than 
100  francs.  This  obligation  shall  be  in  force  for  two  years  from  the 
expiration  of  the  present  treaty. 

Art.  9.  The  high  contracting  parties  shall  be  allowed  to  issue 
pieces  of  two  francs,  of  one  franc,  of  fifty  centimes,  and  of  twenty 
centimes,  only  to  the  extent  of  six  francs  per  head  of  the  popu- 
lation. 

Art.  10.  The  date  of  fabrication  shall  ba  impressed  on  all  the 
gold  and  silver  coins  struck  by  the  five  States. 

Art.  11.  The  States  shall  report  annually  the  number  of  their 
issues,  and  communicate  any  facts  relative  to  the  circulation  which 
mav  be  of  reciprocal  interest. 

Art.  12.  Any  other  State  may  enter  tha  Union  provided  such 
State  accepts  the  obligations  above  described  in  reference  to  their 
gold  and  silver  coinage. 

Art.  13.  The  execution  of  the  reciprocal  engagements  contained 
in  the  present  Convention,  is  subordinate  as  far  as  need  be,  to  the 
observance  of  the  formalities  and  laws  of  each  State,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  execution  shall  be  delayed  as  little  as 
possible. 

Art.  14.  The  present  Convention  remains  in  force  till  the  1st  of 
January,  1830.  If  before  that  date  no  State  has  communicated  its 
intention  of  withdra.wing  from  the  Union,  it  shall  remain  in  force 
for  the  next  fifteen  years,  and  after  that  from  fifteen  years  to  fifteen 
years  in  default  of  formal  withdrawal. 


The  above  is  a  close  approximation  to  the  text  of  the  Latin 
Monetary  Convention.  In  one  particular  it  may  be  said  to  have 
broken  down.  The  French  Government  finding  that  bar  silver, 
owing  to  its  recent  depreciation,  was  brought  into  the  country  in 
immense  quantities  and  coined  into  five-franc  pieces,  according  to 
Art.  4,  and  finding  further  that  this  silver  was  sent  into  the  treasury 
for  the  payment  of  large  sums,  while  gold  was  being  exported  to 
other  countries  outside  the  Convention,  it  was  decreed  that  no  more 
than  a  specified  number  of  those  pieces  should  be  coined.  The 
effect  of  this  decree  was  to  reduce  bar  silver  to  its  market  value, 
which  was  much  less  than  its  value  in  the  form  of  coin,  and  to 
make  unlimited  payments  in  silver  coin  impossible,  simply  because 
sufficient  silver  coin  was  not  to  be  obtained. 
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The  Scandinavian  Monetary  Convention. 

The  Scandinavian  Monetary  Convention  dates  from  the  year 
1873,  and  includes  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.  Uj)  to  tliat 
time,  silver  had  been  the  standard  of  value  in  those  countries,  and 
very  little  gold  was  in  circulation  among  them.  But  by  this  Con- 
vention gold  was  made  the  sole  standard  of  value,  and  gold  coins  of 
equal  weight  and  fineness  were  to  be  coined  by  each  country,  and 
allowed  by  law  to  circulate  freely  between  them.  They  are  fully 
described  m  their  proper  places,  and  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  do 
more  than  name  them. 

GOLD  COINS. 


Name. 

Fineness. 

Grammes. 

20-Kroner  piece 
10-Kroner  piece 

•900 
•900 

8-960 
4-480 

SILVER  COINS. 


Name. 

Fineness. 

Grammes. 

2  Kroner 

1            ^800 

15-000 

1  Ej-one 

7-500 

60  ore 

6-000 

40    „ 

[          -600 

4-000 

25    „ 

2-420 

10    „ 

•400 

1-450 

1 

l^he  silver  coins  are  obviously  mere  tokens,  although  the  two- 
kroner  and  one-krone  pieces  are  much  superior  to  the  others.  The 
coins  of  lower  denomination  fall  almost  into  the  rank  of  "  billon" 
coins.    {See  Billon.) 

Money.  Latin,  moneta ;  Italian,  moneta;  Spanish,  moneda;  Dutch,  munten ; 
German,  Mtintse ;  An^lo-Saxon,  mynet.  Vossius  derives  moneta 
from  monere,  to  warn,  advise,  instruct,  inform,  and  says  it  is  so-called 
because  the  marks  inscribed  upon  it  "  inform  us  of  the  authority  under 
which  it  is  issued  and  its  value"  ("  quia  nota  inscripta  monet  nos  autoris 
et  valoris.")  The  Roman  mint  was  set  up  in  the  temple  of  Juno, 
which  was  called,  in  consequence,  the  temple  of  Juno  Moneta.  The 
Anglo-Saxon,  myiiet,  was  also  derived  from  the  verb  munan  or  mcnan, 
which,  like  the  Latin,  monere,  signified  to  show,  inform,  or  to  stand  as 
a  sign. 

"  All  mints  impress  a  stamp  on  their  coins ;  for  what  purpose  ?  To 
give  information,  to  make  known,  on  the  word  of  the  government  that 
the  sovereign,  dollar,  or  franc  is  made  of  standard  gold  or  silver,  and 
possesses  the  requisite  weight.  In  the  words  of  Aristotle,  it  is  im- 
pressed on  the  money  to  relieve  men  of  the  trouble  of  measuring  it,  or 
as  Mr.  Adams  says, '  to  save  every  man  the  trouble  of  carrying  about 
with  him  a  bottle  of  acid  and  a  pair  of  scales.'  A  stamped  sovereign 
or  dollar  tells  every  one  what  it  is.    Nothing  can  be  more  obvious  than 
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this  fact,  yet,  strange  to  say,  many  intelligent  men  af  e  puzzled  to  say 
what  the  stamp  it  bears  does  for  the  sovereign." — Bonamt  Pbicb, 
Fract.  Folit.  JEcon. 

In  its  essential  nature  Money  is  a  ticJcet  or  order  entitling  tlie 
holder  to  receive  a  quantity  of  any  commodity  or  some  service  equal 
in  value  to  the  amount  indicated  on  the  face  of  the  order.  The 
Claim  or  Title  may  be  impressed  on  metal  as  in  the  case  of  coins, 
or  on  paper  as  in  Bills  of  Exchange,  Bank  Notes,  and  other 
negotiable  instruments,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  two  great  divisions 
of  Money  into  metallic  money  and  paper  money  which,  however, 
must  not  be  confounded  with  metallic  currency  and  paper  currency. 
{See  Currency.) 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  produce  a  good  definition  of 
the  term  money  ;  the  following  claim  special  notice : — 

"  Money  of  every  kind  is  an  Order  for  goods." — Henet  Thornton. 

"  The  pounds  or  shillings  which  a  person  receives,  weekly  or  yearly, 
are  not  what  constitute  his  income;  they  are  a  sort  of  Ticket  or  Order 
which  he  can  present  for  payment  at  any  shop  he  pleases." — Jko 
Stuaet  Mill. 

"  A  guinea  may  be  considered  as  a  Bill  for  a  certain  quantity  of  neces- 
saries or  conveniences  upon  all  the  tradesmen  in  the  neighbourhood." — 
Adam  Smith. 

"  Money  is  a  Eight  or  Title  to  demand  something  from  some  one 
else.  It  is  a  kind  of  Bill  of  Exchange  or  order  payable  at  the  will  of 
the  bearer." — McLeod. 

"Money  is  in  reality  the  'Tool  of  Exchange,'  and  it  furnishes  a 
measure  of  value." — Bonamy  Pbice. 

Professor  Jevons,  although  devoting  an  entire  volume  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  Money  in  all  its  forms,  hesitates  to  give  a  definition  of 
the  term.  It  is  not  difficult,  however,  to  discriminate  among  all 
the  things  which  he  enumerates  on  pp.  248-9  of  that  work  as  Money 
or  "  as  good  as  money"  some  which  would  certainly  be  called 
money,  and  others  which  though  as  good  as  money  would  not  be 
called  by  that  name.  Thus  a  Consol  Bond  or  Exchequer  Bill 
would  if  taken  at  the  Market  Price  of  the  day  be  certainly  as  "  good 
as  money"  to  some  people,  but  it  would  be  quite  contrary  to  usage 
to  call  them  money.  The  fundamental  notion  which  underlies 
all  our  conceptions  of  money  is,  that  it  is  something  which  every- 
body desires,  or  at  least  something  which  everybody  is  willing  to 
accept  in  exchange  for  that  which  he  is  willing  to  part  with.  This 
willingness  may  arise  from  two  distinct  causes  : — First,  the  thing 
called  "  money"  may  be  made  of  some  material  which  renders  it 
desirable  to  everybody,  and  would  be  sought  for  by  everybody;  or 
secondly,  it  might  be  made  of  some  material,  as  paper,  in  itself 
worthless,  but  yet  endowed  by  force  of  law  with  the  property  of 
exchangeability — that  is  to  say,  a  piece  of  paper  having  printed 
thereon  a  promise  to  pay  Fifty  Francs,  shall  be  accepted  as  fifty 
francs  by  anyone  who  has  a  claim  on  the  holder  of  it  for  that 
sum.    These  two  distinctions  give  rise  to  the  two  great  divisions 
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of  Money  into  Metallic  Money  and  Paper   Money,  the  qualities 
of  which  must  be  looked  at  somewhat  more  in  detail. 

Metallic  Money. — English  sovereigns  and  half-sovereigns  are 
true  money.  In  the  British  Islands,  and  the  Colonies,  they  arc 
universally  desired,  and  creditors  will  receive  them  wiUingly  to  any 
amount.  For  the  same  reason,  in  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Switzer- 
land, and  the  other  countries  included  in  the  Monetary  Convention, 
the  gold  Napoleon  and  the  silver  five-franc  piece  are  true  money. 
In  Austria,  the  silver  florin  is  the  coin  universally  desired ;  in 
Kussia,  the  silver  ruble ;  in  those  countries,  therefore,  the  florin 
and  the  ruble  are  true  money  ;  and  in  other  countries  wherever  a 
coinage  exists  which  is  desired  and  wilHngly  accepted  by  the  whole 
population  in  exchange  for  commodities  or  services,  that  coinage 
constitutes  true  money. 

Silver  shillings  and  bronze  pence  are  willingly  received  by  every- 
one in  England  ivithin  certain  limits.  Forty  shillings  are  as  good  to 
the  owner  as  two  good  sovereigns,  and  twelve  pence  as  good  as  one 
silver  shilling ;  but  in  any  larger  amounts  they  are  not  willingly 
accepted,  except  in  some  few  cases  where  they  serve  a  useful  purpose 
for  paying  wages  or  distributing  small  sums.  Hence  they  lose  their 
character  of  true  money,  and  are  frequently  spoken  of  in  a 
depreciatory  tone,  as  "  token  coins"  or  "  mere  counters."  Gold 
or  silver  bars  are  still  less  welcome  when  ofl*ered  to  one  as  money. 
The  trouble  of  assaying,  weighing,  and  dividing  it  into  smaller 
portions  would  render  it  very  inconvenient  to  any  but  those  who 
had  large  payments  to  make  in  one  sum.  They  cannot,  therefore, 
be  called  "  money." 

Paper  Money. — A  five-pound  Bank  of  England  note  possesses 
the  characteristics  of  true  money.  Partly  because  it  is  made  by  law 
a  legal  tender,  and  partly  because  of  the  high  credit  of  the  establish- 
ment from  which  it  is  issued.  The  bank  note  is  one  of  those  things 
which  everyone  in  the  kingdom  is  wishing  to  get  as  many  of  as  he 
can,  and  which  therefore  he  is  willing  to  receive  in  exchange  for 
what  he  has  to  part  with.  But  a  fave-pound  note  issued  by  an 
obscure  provincial  bank,  though  circulating  freely  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  that  bank,  and  within  that  limited  circle  passing 
as  true  money,  loses  something  of  its  character  as  it  leaves  that 
centre,  and  in  London  would  very  likely  be  refused  by  every  trades- 
man to  whom  it  was  presented.  And  yet  all  notes  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  convertible  into  gold  on  presentation  at  the  bank  from 
which  they  are  issued. 

There  is  another  kind  of  paper  money  which  is  "  inconvertible," 
that  is,  "  not  convertible"  into  gold  or  silver  at  the  wish  of  the 
holder,  and  yet  is  the  only  legal  tender  in  the  country  where  it  is 
issued.  Some  of  this  paper  is  worth  nearly  as  much  as  the  gold  or 
silver  coin  indicated  by  the  amount  named  on  the  face  of  it,  like 
that  of  France  and  the  United  States  ;  in  Austria,  Italy,  and  Kussia 
its  value  is  much  less,  and  in  Turkey,  the  State  paper,  or  Caime,  is 
so  depreciated  that  at  the  present  time  (1880)  more  than  1200 
piastres  are  given  for  100  piastres  in  gold.    Nevertheless,  in  all 
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these  cases,  and  notwithstanding  the  dei^reciation,  it  is  the  recog- 
nized medium  of  exchange  in  the  country  where  it  is  issued,  and  as 
such  is  desired  and  accepted  in  payment  of  debts.  It  thus  fulfils 
the  functions  of  money,  and  is  jjroperly  called  by  that  name. 

There  is  yet  one  more  property  by  which  true  money  is  distin- 
guished— namely,  that  it  bears  some  mark  or  marks  by  means  of 
which  it  is  easily  recognized.  The  device  and  legend  of  good  coins, 
and  the  printing  on  the  face  of  bank  notes  or  State  paper  are  obvious 
marks.  But  among  more  primitive  peoples,  marks  of  some  kind  or 
other  were  essential  to  the  idea  of  money.  The  iron  and  leather 
coins  of  ancient  Greece  bore  a  stamp,  and  the  rude  ingots  of  other 
countries  were  also  stamped.  The  blocks  of  compressed  tea  in 
Assam  were  marked  by  their  size  and  cubical  form,  the  silver  plates 
of  the  Chinese  by  their  shoe-like  shape,  and  the  copper  "  cash"  of  the 
same  people  by  the  square  hole  in  the  centre. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations  we  are  enabled  to  form  a 
tolerably  correct  definition  of  money. 

"Money  is  the  standard  by  which  the  value  of  all  other  com- 
modities is  measured,  the  medium  by  which  they  are  exchanged, 
and  it  bears  certain  marks  by  which  it  is  easily  recognized."  All 
other  negotiable  instruments,  though  as  "  good  as  money,"  and  a 
great  deal  better  than  some  of  it,  are  excluded  by  this  definition  ; 
but  the  exclusion  is  justified  by  the  common  usage  of  all  commercial 
peoples  and  does  not  clash  with  any  fully  established  theory. 

Money,  For.  Bargains  "  for  money"  in  Stock  Exchange  parlance  as 
distinguished  from  bargains  "  for  account"  signifies  the  buying  and 
selling  of  stocks  for  ready  money,  and  not  on  credit 

Moneys  of  Account.  The  denominations  and  divisions  of  money  in 
which  accounts  are  kept.  They  may  or  may  not  correspond  with 
the  moneys  in  circulation.  Thus,  a  shilling  is  a  money  both  of 
account  and  circulation  at  the  present  time ;  a  sixpenny-piece  is 
not  a  money  of  account,  but  is  one  of  circulation.  But  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period,  the  money  in  circulation,  the  money  of 
account,  and  the  unit  of  value  were  all  difierent.  The  unit  of  value 
was  the  Saxon  pound  of  twelve  ounces  of  silver  ;  the  principal  coin 
of  account  was  the  shilling  or  twelfth  part  of  the  pound,  but  no 
shillings  were  coined  till  the  time  of  Henry  YII.  The  coins  in 
circulation  were  chiefly  silver  pennies  and  half -pennies,  which,  with 
some  token  coins,  supplied  all  the  needs  of  the  limited  trade  of 
those  days. 

Monied  Interest.  A  phrase  which  came  into  use  towards  the  close 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  distinguish  that  class  of  men  who  had 
enriched  themselves  by  trade  and  speculation,  and  which  served 
to  separate  them  in  public  estimation  from  what  had  been 
known  from  time  immemorial  as  the  *'  landed  interest."  At  first  it 
was  a  term  of  reproach,  and  justly  so,  considering  the  means  by 
which  many  of  them  enriched  themselves,  and  the  disreputable 
characters  found  amongst  them.  At  the  present  time  the  "  monied 
interest "  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  other  "  interests,"  but 
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the  political  and  social  influence  of  the  class  was  never  greater 
than  during  the  last  twenty  or  tlilrty  3'-ears. 

Turgot  describes  the  two  similar  classes  in  Franco  under  the 
name  of  the  interet  tei'ricr  and  the  interet  rentier. 

MonO-metailisin.  Greek,  mo*'©?,  monos,  alone,  single;  and  yuraXKov,  mctallon,  a 
metal. 

That  system  of  currency  which  is  based  on  a  single  standard  of 
value,  and  which  makes  one  metal  only  a  legal  tender  for  any  and 
every  amount.     {See  Bi-metallism.) 

Monseng.    The  same  with  the  Japanese  zeni  {which  see), 

Mortg3<g6.  From  the  Latin,  mortuus,  dead;  vas,  a  surety,  pledge,  or  bail. 
Whence  in  law  Latin,  mortuus  vadium,  a  dead  pledge,  as  distinguished 
from  viviim  vadium,  a  living  pledge,  a  term  now  rarely  used.  From 
mortuus  vadium  was  formed  the  old  French,  mortgage,  which  at  an 
early  period  found  its  way  into  English  law  books  in  an  unaltered  form. 

A  moHgage  or  dead  pledge,  says  Blacksione,  "  is  where  a  man 
borrows  of  another  a  specific  sum  {e.g.,  £200),  and  grants  him  an 
estate  on  condition  that  if  he,  the  mortgagor,  shall  repay  the 
mortgagee  the  said  sum  of  £200  on  a  certain  day  mentioned  in  the 
deed,  that  then  the  mortgagor  may  re-enter  on  the  estate  so 
granted  in  pledge,  or  (as  is  now  the  more  usual  way)  that  then  tho 
mortgagee  shall  reconvey  the  estate  to  the  mortgagor  ;  in  this  case, 
the  land  which  is  so  put  in  pledge,  is  by  law,  in  case  of  non-payment 
at  the  time  limited,  for  ever  dead  and  gone  to  the  mortgagor  ;  and 
the  mortgagee's  estate  in  the  lands  is  no  longer  conditional,  but 
absolute ;  but  so  long  as  it  continues  conditional — that  is,  between 
the  time  of  lending  the  money  and  the  time  allotted  for  payment — 
the  mortgagee  is  called  "  tenant  in  moHgdgc." 

The  term  mortgage  is  now  often  used  in  a  lax  sense  by  City  men 
to  signify  the  borrowing  of  money  npon  securities  deposited  with  a 
banker  or  other  lender ;  this  is  more  correctly  called  a  pawn  {see 
Paivn).  It  is  also  used  to  denote  the  anticipating  of  the  payments 
of  debts  or  dividends,  by  borrowing  a  sum  of  money  and  giving  an 
agreement  to  repay  the  same  when  such  debts  or  dividends  fall  due. 
Mortgage  when  used  in  these  senses,  though  very  common,  is 
incorrect. 

There  is  one  other  use  of  the  word  "  mortgage,"  which,  from  the 
way  it  is  employed,  and  owing  to  the  position  of  the  gentleman  who 
employs  it,  demands  attention.  Mr.  Thomson  Hankey  in  his 
"  Principles  of  Banking,"  says  : — 

*•'  A  relative  of  mine,  C.  Poulett  Thomson,  many  years  since,  used  to 
say  to  me  that  nothing  was  easier  to  conduct  than  the  business  of  a 
banker,  if  he  would  only  learn  the  difference  between  a  Mortaage  and 
a  Bill  of  Exchaytge.  This  saying  may  appear  absurd,  but  I  believe  it 
is  full  of  wisdom.  It  may  be  supposed  that  anybody  accustomed  to 
such  matters  must  know  the  difference  between  a  mortgage  and  a  Bill 
of  Exchange,  but  the  confusion  easily  arises,  and  I  am  convinced  that 
if  anyone  were  critically  to  examine  into  the  origin  of  a  very  large  part 
of  what  are  ordinarily  called  Bills  of  Exchange,  they  would  find  them 
to  be  nothing  more  than  Mortgages;  they  may  be  promises  to  pay;  so 
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such  a  document  i3  indeed  provided  and  given  vrith  every  mortgage  of 
land,  but  there  is  no  ordinary  provision  incident  to  the  document 
which  -will  secure  that  on  the  date  of  the  Bill  becoming  due,  there  wUl 
be  assets  forthcoming  to  meet  it.  An  ordinary  Bill  of  Exchange  has 
6uch  a  provision  or  security ;  it  is  based  on  the  transfer  of  capital  in 
some  shape  or  other  in  a  manner  which  coiitemplates  that  at  a  fixed 
(late  such  capital  will  have  passed  into  the  required  hands,  and  that 
means  will  be  provided  to  meet  it.  Even  all  ordinary  Banking  Bills 
lire  founded  on  such  a  supposition.  It  is  a  transfer  of  capital  to  be  met 
by  special  provision  at  a  particular  day.  Now,  a  Bill  of  Exchange, 
which  I  call  for  this  mere  explanation  a  Mortgage,  is  based  on  no  such 
expectation,  for  example : — 

1st  January,  1866. 

Six  months  after  date  pay  to  the  order  of  *  £5,000, 

value  received  as  per  contracts. 

A.B. 
To  the Eailway  Company. 

"  This  Bill,  drawn  by  a  railway  contractor,  will  become  due  on  the 
Ist  of  July,  1 866.  The  railway  company  will  have  no  cash  in  hand  to 
pay  the  Bill,  unless  they  are  able,  as  they  intend,  to  raise  it  on  their 
debentures — that  is,  borrow  the  money  from  some  capitalist  to  enable 


Sunderland,  1st  January,  1866. 

Six  months  after  date  pay  to  the  order  of £3,500, 

value  received  in  ship . 

CD. 
To ,  shipowners. 

"  The  acceptors,  shipowners,  intend  to  provide  means  for  paying  this 
Bill  by  mortgaging  the  ship. 

1st  January,  1866. 

Six  months  after  date  pay  to  the  order  of  — — £2,000, 

value  received  as  per  contract. 

E.  F. 
To '    ■      -,  Builders,  Pimlico. 

•*  Thi3  Bill  of  £2,000  is  intended  to  be  paid  by  borrowing  the  money 
from  some  insurance  company  on  this  and  other  blocks  of  houses  now 
under  construction. 

Liverpool,  1st  January,  1866. 

Three  months  after  date  pay  to  the  order  of ■■      £10,000, 

value  in  cotton,  ex  Victoria  and  Jupiter. 

G.  n. 

To  ■,  Brokers,  Liverpool. 

"  The  cotton  here  referred  to  is  in  course  of  shipment  from  America, 
and  when  it  arrives  it  will  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  acceptors  of 
this  BiU  of  £10,000,  who  will  then  be  enabled  to  borrow  money  for  his 
bankers  by  pledging  the  dock  warrants. 

"  These  four  transactions  I  consider  Mortgages,  but  the  Bills  referred 
to  are  called  Bills  of  Exchange." 

It  would  appear  from  the  above  examples,  and  tlie  explanations 
appended  to  each,  that  Mr.  Hankey  considers  every  so-called  Bill  of 
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Exchange  a  simple  mortgage  wlien  uotliing  on  the  face  of  it  shows 
that  provision  is  made  to  secure  the  payment  of  the  Bill  when  it 
becomes  due ;  hut  that  in  every  Bill  of  Exchange  properly  so  called, 
there  is  something  on  the  face  of  it  which  shows  that  such  provision 
is  made ;  and  that  the  certainty  of  such  provision  being  made  is 
what  constitutes  its  security,  and  gives  it  its  value. 

Mortmain.  From  Latin,  mortuus,  dead ;  manus,  the  hand  m  mortud  manu,  in  a 
dead  hand.    French,  mortmain. 

Property  is  said  to  be  sold  or  transferred  in  mortmain  when  it 
passes  into  the  hands  of  a  corporation.  As  these  purchases  were 
originally  made  chiefly  by  religious  houses  who  held  the  property  in 
trust,  and  as  these  corporations  never  die,  though  the  mdi^ddual8 
composing  them  do,  lands  once  held  by  such  corporations  never  again 
reverted  to  the  king  or  to  the  feudal  lord ;  "in  consequence  whereof," 
as  Blackstone  expresses  it,  "  the  lands  become  perpetually  inherent 
in  one  dead  hand"  and  occasioned  the  general  appellation  of  mort- 
main to  be  applied  to  such  alienations,  and  the  religious  houses 
themselves  to  be  principally  considered  in  forming  statutes  of  mort- 
main. The  design  of  the  statute  was  to  prevent  the  accumulation 
of  real  property  in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastical  corporations,  and 
other  religious  bodies,  so  as  to  be  applied  "  to  superstitious  uses." 
In  recent  times  these  laws  have  been  much  relaxed,  and  a  man  may 
give  lands,  not^vithstanding  the  statutes,  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
school,  or  the  sustenance  of  poor  people,  or  any  other  charitalh 
uses.  "  But,"  says  Blackstone,  "  as  it  was  apprehended  from  recent 
experience  that  persons  on  their  deathbeds  might  make  large  and 
improvident  dispositions  even  for  these  good  purposes  to  the  dis- 
herison of  their  lawfnl  heirs,  it  is  therefore  enacted  by  the  statute 
of  9  Geo.  II.  c.  36,  that  no  lands  or  tenements,  or  money  to  be  laid 
out  in  the  purchase  thereof,  shall  be  given  or  conveyed  or  anyways 
charged  or  encumbered,  in  trust  for,  or  for  the  benefit  of,  any 
charitable  uses  whatever,  unless  by  deed  indented,  executed  in  the 
presence  of  two  witnesses,  twelve  calendar  months  before  the  death 
of  the  donor,  and  enrolled  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  within  six 
calendar  months  after  its  execution.  It  is  this  last  clause  which  the 
general  public  ought  to  understand,  as  well  as  the  reason  for  it. 
All  other  matters  connected  with  the  law  of  mortmain  are  better 
left  to  be  dealt  with  by  professional  lawyers. 

MutUIUn.  From  Latin,  mutuor,  mutari,  to  lend,  to  borrow,  especially  said  of 
thingrs  not  to  be  returned  in  kind,  but  in  the  form  of  an  equivalent. 

Whence  mutuum,  that  which  is  borrowed,  a  loan ;  said  of  things  \o 
be  returned  in  genre  and  not  in  specie  ;  dare  frumentum  mutuum,  Cic, 
to  lend  com;  sumere  ab  aliquo  pecunias  mutuas,  Cic.,  to  borrow 
money  of  any  one  ;  pecunias  mutuas  exigere,  Csesar,  to  request  a  loan, 
cogor  mutuari,  Cic,  I  am  compelled  to  borrow. 

It  is  also  used  more  rarely  when  the  things  themselves  arc  to  be 
returned  in  the  same  condition  as  lent,  as  mutuari  domum,  to  lend  or 
let  a  house. 

Mutuum  is  a  term  used  in  mercantile  law  to  signify  something 
lent  with  or  without  interest  in  such  a  way  as  to  imply  an  exchange 
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for  sometliing  equivalent.  Money  when  lent  is  of  this  nature,  for 
the  object  of  borrowing  money  is  that  it  may  be  spent  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  returned.  It  is  repaid  by  a  sum  equal  in  amount,  but 
not  with  the  same  coins  or  notes.  Bonds  and  debentures  are  lent 
on  the  Stock  Exchange  in  enormous  quantities  on  settling  days  ; 
these  also  are  in  the  form  of  a  Mntuum  ;  but  when  the  lender  desires 
to  retain  the  particular  numbers  which  he  possesses  he  stipulates  for 
the  return  of  the  same  particular  bonds  or  shares,  as  was  the  case  with 
American  Five-Twenty  Bonds  a  few  years  ago,  when  every  holder 
found  an  advantage  in  possessing  those  bonds  bearing  the  highest 
numbers.   A  loan  of  this  kind  is  called  a  Gommodatum  {which  see). 


N. 

N  occurs  in  the  following  abbreviations : — 

N.S.,  new  style. 

No.  (numero)  number. 

Napoleon.  A  gold  piece  of  20  francs.  Owing  to  the  scrupulous  care 
with  which  the  mint  regulations  of  France  are  cariied  out.  Napoleons 
are  much  in  favour  among  merchants  and  bankers  all  over  Europe, 
and  their  price  is  regularly  quoted  at  most  of  the  Bourses.  It 
weighs  6*45161  grammes  '900  fine.  Its  metallic  value  in  sterling  is 
£79286,  or  15s.  lOH 

Nett  or  Net.     French,  net,  nette;  Italian,  netto. 

Clear  after  all  deductions  are  made.  For  example,  an  English 
holder  of  Italian  5°/^  Kentes,  on  presenting  his  coupons  for  pay- 
ment, receives  in  sterling  a  certain  sum  dependent  on  the  current 
rate  of  exchange  after  deduction  of  13*20%  Italian  income  tax ; 
when  these  deductions  have  been  made,  the  sum  he  receives  is  called 
the  nett  value  of  his  dividend.  So  with  a  hogshead  of  sugar — the 
nett  weight  of  the  sugar  is  the  difference  between  the  gross  weight 
and  the  weight  of  the  wood  and  nails  of  which  the  hogshead  is 
composed.  Sec  Tare  and  Tret — Gross.  As  to  the  orthography  of 
the  word,  custom  is  divided  ;  but  as  the  single  consonant  is  used  in 
the  name  of  the  implement  used  by  fishermen  and  cooks,  common 
sense  would  suggest  the  expediency  of  using  the  double  consonant 
in  the  word  when  employed  with  the  signification  here  denoted, 
so  as  to  mark  the  distinction  between  them. 

New  Style.  A  short  and  convenient  name  given  to  that  change  in 
our  chronology  which  resulted  from  the  adoption  of  the  Gregorian 
in  place  of  the  Julian  Calendar. 

The  Koman  Calendar,  in  which  our  own  originated,  and  which 
was  in  use  from  the  time  of  Numa  to  that  of  Julius  Caesar,  con- 
sisted of  13  months  or  355  days.  This  lunar  year  was  about  10^  days 
shorter  than  the  solar  year,  so  that  the  end  of  one  year  and  the 
beginning  of  another  fell  upon  all  seasons  in  turn,  and  would  have 
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caused  great  inconvenience,  had  it  not  been  for  the  shifts  and  ex- 
pedients enforced  by  priests  and  magistrates,  in  order  to  bring 
chronology  into  accord  with  the  business  of  life,  and  especially  with 
the  demands  of  agriculture.  In  spite  of  all  efforts,  however,  the 
confusion  had  become  so  great  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cassar,  that  in 
order  to  make  the  year  45  b.c.  commence  on  the  1st  January,  it  was 
necessary  to  prolong  the  previous  year  and  make  it  consist  of  445 
days.  The  Julian  calendar  being  thus  inaugurated,  the  adoption 
of  the  simple  rule,  of  reckoning  365  days  to  every  common  year, 
and  366  days  to  every  fourth  year,  or  leap-year,  served  the  purposes 
of  chronology  for  fifteen  centuries  ;  at  the  end  of  which  time  certain 
small  errors  in  the  Julian  system  had  accumulated  to  such  a  degree 
as  to  render  a  con-ection  necessary.  It  assumed  that  the  tropical 
year — that  is,  the  interval  between  two  successive  arrivals  of  the 
sun  at  the  vernal  equinox — consisted  of  365|  days.  The  time  value 
is  365-24224  days. 

The  intercalation  of  one  day  in  eveiy  fourth  year  is  therefore  a 
little  too  much.  At  the  end  of  the  16th  century,  these  trifling 
errors  had  amounted  to  10  days,  when  Pope  Gregory  ordained  that 
the  4th  of  October,  1582,  should  be  called  the  15th  October,  1582, 
and  to  prevent  similar  errors  in  the  future,  he  further  ordained  as 
an  addendum  to  the  Julian  rule,  that  every  year  divisible  by  100, 
but  not  by  400,  should  consist  of  365  days ;  and  every  year  divisible 
by  400,  again  of  366.  This  change  is  what  is  denoted  in  chronology 
as  the  New  Style.  Owing  to  the  religious  antagonism  between  the 
Greek  Church  and  the  Roman,  the  Christians  adhering  to  the 
former  (Russia,  Greece,  and  the  East  generally),  regarded  this  ordi- 
nance as  a  usurpation  of  authority  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
pontiff.  They  therefore  refused  to  adopt  it,  and  continued  to  use 
the  Julian  calendar,  or  Old  Style.  The  difference  between  the  dates 
in  the  Old  Style  and  the  New,  is,  of  course,  always  increasing.  It 
now  amounts  to  twelve  days. 

New  Three  and  a  Half  per  Cents.  In  1830,  the  interest  on  the 
New  4°/o  Annuities  which  had  already  been  reduced  from  5  per 
cent.,  was  again  reduced  to  3^,  from  which  operation  they  derived 
their  name  of  the  "  New  3^  per  Cents."  At  the  end  of  1880,  they 
amounted  to  a  capital  sum  of  £225,746.    They  terminate  in  1894. 

New  Three  per  Cent.  Annuities.  The  same  as  are  usually  known 
as  New  3  per  Cents.,  and  on  which  interest  is  payable  5th  April  and 
6th  October.  They  amounted  in  December,  1880,  to  a  capital  sum 
of  £204,153,372. 

New  Two  and  a  Half  per  Cents.  Annuities  bearing  2^  per  cent, 
per  annum,  payable  5th  January  and  5th  July.  They  amounted  in 
December,  1880,  to  a  capital  sum  of  £4,168,504,  and  terminate  in 
1894. 

Niboo.  The  Ni-Boo  or  Two  Boo  piece  is  a  Japanese  coin  in  the  form 
of  an  oblong  plate  composed  of  an  alloy  of  gold  and  silver.  Its 
value  in  sterling  is  double  that  of  the  Itzi-Boo  (single  Boo)  and 
varies  according  to  fineness  between  2s.  Sd.  and  2^.  11^. 
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Nishu  or  Nishi.  A  Japanese  silver  coin  in  the  form  of  a  thin  oblong 
plate,  equal  to  half  the  Boo,  and  worth  abont  S^d.  sterling. 

Nominal  Exchange.  The  state  of  the  exchanges  which  depends 
upon  the  mone3^s  of  the  countries,  and  not  on  the  current  demand 
for  them  at  any  given  time.  It  is  therefore  closely  connected  with 
what  is  more  commonly  called  the  "Mint  Par  of  Exchange,  but 
differs  from  it,  inasmuch  as  it  involves  a  comparison  of  the  fluc- 
tuating values  of  gold  and  silver :  and  when  a  paper  currency 
enters  the  calculation,  the  depreciation  to  which  most  currencies 
of  that  nature  are  subject. 

Nominal  Value.  The  nominal  value  of  a  coin  is  that  value  which  is 
assigned  to  it  by  law,  and  often  differs  very  materially  from  its  real 
or  metallic  valu3.  A  shilling,  for  example,  is  nominally  worth  ^  of 
a  pound  sterling  or  12d.  Its  metallic  value  varies  from  9d.  to  lid., 
according  to  the  price  of  silver  in  the  market. 

Notary,  rrom  the  Latin,  notarius,  one  who  took  down  in  writing  (notce)  the 
words  of  a  speaker.  It  was  applied  more  particularly  to  a  quick 
writer;  or  one  who  took  down  notes  in  short  haad.     (See  Engross.) 

The  Notary  of  ancient  times  was  simply  one  who  took  down  the 
words  of  a  speaker  in  a  rapid  or  short  hand.  Amongst  the  Romans 
this  kind  of  work  was  usually  performed  by  slaves. 

The  Notarii  as  they  increased  in  ability,  and  raised  themselves 
above  the  servile  ranks,  gradually^  assumed  the  duties  and  functions 
of  the  tabelliones,  a  class  of  writers  who,  under  the  Roman  law, 
were  employed  in  drawing  up  contracts,  wills,  and  commercial 
documents,  and  the  work  which  fell  to  them  in  this  capacity,  corre- 
sponded very  closely  to  some  of  the  business  now  undertaken  by  the 
modern  notary  public,  the  solicitor,  attorney,  and  conveyancer.  In 
modem  practice,  the  business  of  the  notary  is  more  special.  He  is 
generally  called  in  to  attest  signatures  in  deeds,  contracts,  aflSdavits, 
declarations,  and  especially  such  as  are  to  be  sent  to  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  noting  and  protesting  of  bills  of  exchange  is  almost 
entirely  given  over  to  them.  _  They  also  draw  up  protests  after 
receiving  the  affidavits  of  mariners  and  masters  of  ships ;  and  the 
administering  of  oaths  is  a  business  wliich  they  share  with  magis- 
trates, justices  of  the  peace,  and  other  public  functionaries. 

From  an  old  document,  bearing  date  1574,  it  appears  that  the 
Company  of  Notaries  in  London  at  that  time  numbered  sixteen,  and 
that  they  got  their  living  by;  the  "  Making  of  Policies,  Intimations 
Renunciations,  and  other  writings"  for  the  doing  of  which  a  mono- 
poly had  just  been  granted  to  one  Richard  Candler.  This  document 
is  curious  as  showing  the  number  of  notaries  employed  at  that  time, 
and  also  as  indicating  roughly  the  kind  of  duties  which  fell 
within  the  scope  of  that  profession.  Since  then,  not  only  has  the 
number  of  notaries  increased,  but  the  duties  undertaken  by  them 
have  become  more  clearly  defined,  and  somewhat  more  extended  in 
their  rangre. 
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Note.  Latin,  nota,  imperative  of  notare,  to  mark,  observe,  to  make  nota.  Nota 
is  the  plur.  of  notum  something  known,  the  participle  of  7iosco  to  know. 
The  primary  conception  of  a  Note  therefore  is  that  of  a  something 
known,  with  which  you  are  asked  to  make  yourself  acquainted.  It 
afterwards  came  to  mean  something  written  or  recorded,  then  a  letter 
or  epistle,  and  at  length  a  commercial  instrument. 

In  commercial  law,  the  term  note  is  applied  to  promises  to  pay, 
and  is  thus  distinguished  from  a  Bill  {see  Bill).  It  is,  therefore, 
merely  a  contraction  of  the  familiar  term  "  Promissory  Note." 

Notice  of  Dishonour.  If  when  a  Bill  is  presented  for  accept- 
ance, the  person  on  whom  it  is  drawn  refuses  to  accept  it,  or  if  when 
presented  for  payment,  the  acceptor  refuses  to  pay  it,  or  if  a  promis- 
sory note  is  not  paid  when  it  falls  due,  such  default  is  termed 
Dislionour ;  and  the  holder  of  the  Bill  or  Note  is  bound  to  give 
notice  to  the  parties  who  drew  the  Bill  or  Note,  or  to  those  who 
have  negotiated  it.  This  notice  is  called  Notice  of  Dishonour,  and 
if  the  holder  fails  to  give  notice  of  the  same,  the  parties  who  would 
otherwise  have  been  responsible  are  discharged  from  their  liability. 
Notice  may  be  given  by  word  of  mouth,  or  in  writing,  but  as  a  matter 
of  practice  it  is  usual  and  generally  desirable  that  the  notice  should 
be  delivered  in  writing,  no  matter  how  short,  so  that  the  meaning  is 
clear.  A  mere  ticket  pinned  on  to  the  Bill  is  often  used,  and  the 
few  formal  words  on  the  face  of  the  ticket  constitute  a  sufficient 
notice.    The  following  is  an  example : — 

"  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  the  undemoted  Bill  has  been  duly  pre- 
sented for  payment  to :  and  as  it  has  been  dis- 
honoured, that  I  shall  look  to  you  for  payment. 

«  Date "  Yours,  &c., 

«  Amount «  E.  S . 

"  Drawer  ' 


■  Endorser 


Noting  a  Bill.  To  note  a  hill  is  to  record  the  non-acceptance  or 
non-payment  of  a  bill  when  it  becomes  due.  It  is  done  officially 
by  a  notary,  and  the  following  is  the  form  given  by  Mr.  Justice 
Byles  as  a  sufficient  notice  of  dishonour  from  the  holder  to  an 
endorser. 

No.  1,  Fleet  Street,  London. 
26  Sept.  187—. 
Sir, 
I  hereby  give  you  notice  that  the  Bill  of  Exchange  dated  the 

22nd  ult.,  drawn  by  A.B.,  or  ,  on  CD.,  of ,  for  £100, 

payable  one  month  after  date  to  A.B.  or  his  order,  and  endorsed  by  you, 
has  been  duly  presented  for  payment,  but  was  dishonoured  and  is  un- 
paid.   I  request  you  to  pay  me  the  amount  thereof. 

I  am,  Sir, 
^  Your  obedient  servant, 

G.H. 
To  Mr.  E.  F.,  of  ,  merchant. 

^  This  form  may  be,  and  obviously  must  be,  modified  to  suit  varied 
circumstances.    {See  Proteet.) 
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Not  Negotiable.  Words  added  to  a  cliequo  for  tlio  protection  cf 
bankers  and  innocent  holders  against  fraud.  "  This  is  a  new- 
fashioned  cheque  altogether,"  says  Mr.  Justice  Lindley  :  it  dates, 
indeed,  only  from  the  passing  of  "  the  Crossed  Cheques  Act,  1876. 
The  clauses  bearing  on  the  phrase  "  not  negotiable"  are  as  follows : — 

"5.  "Where  a  cheque  is  uncrossed,  a  lawful  holder  may  cross  it 
generally  or  specially." 

••  Where  a  cheque  is  crossed  generally,  a  lawful  holder  may  cross  it 
specially.'" 

"  Where  a  cheque  is  crossed  generally  or  specially,  a  lawful  holder 
may  add  the  words  "  Not  negotiable." 

"  12.  A  person  takintj  a  cheque  crossed  generally  or  specially,  bear- 
ing in  either  case  the  words  '•  not  negotiable,"  shall  not  have  and  shall 
not  be  capable  of  giving  a  better  title  to  the  cheque  than  that  which 
the  person  from  whom  he  took  it  had." 

"But  a  banker  who  has  in  good  faith  and  without  negligence  re- 
ceived payment  for  a  customer  of  a  cheque  crossed  generally  or 
specially  to  himself  shall  not,  in  case  the  title  proves  defective,  incur 
anj  liability  to  the  true  owner  of  the  cheque  by  reason  only  of  having 
received  such  payment." 

Ever  since  the  passing  of  the  Act,  these  clauses  taken  together 
have  been  a  puzzle  to  men  of  business :  not  one  in  a  hundred  seems 
to  have  any  clear  idea  of  what  they  mean ;  and  the  explanations 
given  by  the  lawyers  themselves  do  not  make  the  meaning  much 
clearer. 

The  following  practical  maxims  may,  however,  be  relied  on  : — 

1.  Never  take  a  cheque  marked  "  not  negotiable"  from  a  stranger, 
nor  even  from  one  who  is  not  a  stranger,  unless  his  general  reputa- 
tion for  honesty  and  integrity  is  known  to  you. 

2.  With  this  proviso,  a  cheque  so  marked  may  be  safely  taken, 
and  passed  through  any  number  of  hands :  but,  as  a  rule,  the  sooner 
it  finds  its  way  to  the  banker,  the  better. 

Novation.    Latin,  novatio,  a  renewing. 

The  substitution  of  a  new  debt  for  a  former  one ;  a  familiar  case 
is  when  the  holder  of  a  bill  is  not  prepared  to  meet  it  with  cash 
when  due,  and  gives  another  bill  in  place  of  it.  Novation  also 
takes  place  when  a  debtor,  instead  of  paying  a  debt,  transfers  to  his 
creditor  a  debt  due  to  said  debtor ;  thus,  the  payment  of  debts  by 
cheques  drawn  on  a  banker  are  examples  of  novation,  because  by 
the  passing  of  the  cheque,  a  debt  payable  to  the  bank's  customer  is 
thereby  transferred  to  the  new  creditor,  that  is,  the  person  who 
receives  the  cheque.  Among  the  Eomans  (to  whom  we  owe  the 
term)  the  novatio  was  a  process  of  some  importance.  As  debts, 
before  the  invention  of  written  instruments  of  exchange,  were  not 
transferable  bj  manual  delivery,  it  was  necessary  that  the  three 
parties  to  a  transfer,  namely,  the  creditor,  the  debtor,  and  the  trans- 
I'erree,  should  meet  together  in  person.  Then  they  entered  into  an 
agreement  before  witnesses,  and  the  creditor  transferred  his  claim 
against  the  debtor  to  the  transferree.     "  The  contract  established 
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between  the  transferree  and  the  original  debtor  was  termed  a  novaiio, 
and  the  assignment  of  the  debtor  to  the  transferree  as  a  new 
creditor  was  termed  delegation     {See  Delegation.) 

"  By  a  novation,  a  new  debtor  might  be  substituted  even  ivitliout 
the  consent  of  the  original  debtor.  If  it  was  done  ivith  the  consent 
of  the  original  debtor,  the  new  debtor  was  termed  delegatus,  and  the 
process,  delegatio."  This  extract  from  the  Institutes  of  Justinian 
shews  the  technical  distinction  between  a  novation  and  a  delegation 
very  clearly. 

Nusf.    A  modern  Egyptian  coin,  silver,  equal  to  ten  piastres. 


o. 


0,  occurs  in  the  following  abbreviations. 

.    °/a,  on  account. 
°/o,  per  cent. 

/oo>  P^r  mille,  per  thousand. 
O.S.,  old  style. 

Obang.    A  Japanese  gold  coin,  now  rarely  met  with,  oblong  in  shapt 
with  rounded  ends,  and  worth  100  Itziboos  (see  Itziboo). 

Obligfation.    Latin,  oh,  over  or  to ;  ligare,  to  bind ;  ohligatio,  a  binding  or  bond. 

Obligation  has  two  meanings  in  the  original  Latin,  and  also  in  its 
modem  applications.  (1.)  It  signifies  the  relation  of  a  debtor  to  his 
creditor,  whether  it  be  in  regard  to  a  debt  of  honour,  of  service,  or  of 
money.  (2.)  It  is  apphed  to  documents  in  which  an  obligation  is 
recorded.  Hence  the  terms  "  Foreign  Bonds,"  **  Kailway  Bonds," 
or  "Mortgage  Bonds."  Bonds  or  obligations  are  usually  distin- 
guished from  shares  in  railway  and  other  companies,  by  an  engage- 
ment expressed  on  their  face  to  pay  a  fixed  amount  of  interest  on 
the  capital  invested  in  the  bonds,  quite  irrespective  of  the  amount 
payable  to  ordinary  shareholders,  which  may  be  more  or  less  than 
that  paid  to  bondholders.  Hence  it  follows  that  the  payment  of  the 
interest  on  bonds  or  obligations,  must  be  provided  for  before  any 
profits  are  divided  amongst  ordinary  shareholders,  and  for  this 
reason  their  price  in  the  market  is  exposed  to  less  violent  fluctuations 
than  that  of  shares,  and  are  more  suitable  as  media  of  investments 
than  shares,  which  are  better  adapted  to  speculation. 

The  fundamental  notion  borne  by  the  term  obligation  is  that  of  a 
"  tie  between  two  parties  of  such  a  nature  as  to  confer  on  the  one  a 
power  of  compelUng  by  action,  the  other  to  give,  do,  or  make  good 
something.  The  obligation  does  not  give  any  interest  in  a  thing,  to 
get  which  might  be  the  ultimate  object  of  the  proceeding,  but  only 
gives  a  means  of  acquiring  it  ...  or  its  value. 

There  are  two  main  sources  of  Obligations.  Contracts  in  which 
the  debtor  is  bound  by  having  undertaken  to  be  bound ;  and  Delicts 
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in  wHch  he  has  done  an  injury,  and  is  bound  to  make  good  his 
wrong. 

Obolus.  (a.)  In  the  Ionian  Islands,  before  the  introduction  of  the 
system  of  the  French  Monetary  Convention,  the  Obolus  was  1-lOOth 
part  of  the  Ionian  Dollar,  worth  ^d.  English. 

(&.)  There  was  formerly  also  a  Rhenish  coin,  both  in  gold  and 
silver,  worth  about  Is.  StZ.,  called  by  this  name. 

Ochava,  Ochavo,  or  Octavo.  A  copper  coin  formerly  circulating  in 
Mexico,  value  ^  of  a  Eial,  or  l-64th  of  the  Mexican  dollar. 

Ofi5.cial  List.  The  list  of  prices  with  other  details  of  importance 
relating  to  the  Stocks  and  Shares  dealt  in,  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 
It  is  published  with  the  sanction  and  under  the  authority  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  The  prices  given  in  the  Money 
Article  of  the  morning  papers,  are  taken  from  this  list  up  to  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  After  that  hour,  up  to  half -past  four  or 
five  o'clock,  they  depend  for  their  value  on  the  assiduity  and  tact  of 
the  city  editors  (and  their  assistants)  of  the  respective  journals. 
These  extra  official  quotations  are  often  the  most  important  of  the 
day. 

Old  Style.     (See  New  Style.) 

On-beshlik  or  Onbeshlic.    A  Turkish  billon  coin,  valued  at  15  paras, 

or  about  |tZ.  English. 

Onza  or  Onza  d'Or,  or  Doubloon.  A  Spanish  gold  coin,  value  320 
reals  =  16  piastres  or  dollars.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Isabella 
Doubloon,  and  is  worth  24;7'389  pence,  or  £1  Os.  7\d.  English.  {iSee 
Dollon.) 

Open  Cheque.  An  uncrossed  Cheque,  payable  to  Bearer  or  to  Order 
on  presentation.     {See  Crossed  Cheque.) 

Open  Credits.  Open  Credits  are  defined  to  be  Credits  given  by 
Bankers  to  their  Clients  without  personal  guarantees,  or  deposit  of 
securities.  An  open  credit,  therefore,  closely  resembles  a  fiduciary 
loan  {see  Fiduciary),  the  principal  difference  being,  that  in  a  loan,  a 
sum  of  money  or  cheque  is  handed  over  to  the  borrower,  while  in  the 
case  of  a  credit,  an  entry  is  made  in  the  books  of  the  bank  to  the 
credit  of  the  cHent,  against  which  he  can  draw. 

Open  Policy.  One  in  which,  at  the  time  of  effecting  the  Insurance, 
it  is  stated  that  the  Interest  is  to  be  hereafter  declared. 

Options.  An  Option  is  a  bargain  in  which  a  dealer  has  the  right  to 
buy,  or  sell,  or  both,  a  certain  amount  of  stock  at  a  given  price, 
during  a  specified  time.  The  consideration  paid  for  this  right  is 
called  the  "  price  of  the  option."  Suppose  Mercer  gives  a  jobber 
1  per  cent,  for  the  right  of  selHng  £1,000  Russians  at  a  stated 
price  on  or  before  the  15th  of  the  month.  Mercer  risks  £10,  but  he 
cannot  lose  more.  If  the  price  falls  before  the  15th  one  per  cent,  he 
may  buy_  £1,000  Russians,  and  he  will  neither  gain  nor  lose  by  the 
transaction.    If  it  falls  2  per  cent,  he  may  gain  £10.    If  it  rises 
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from  the  first,  he  simply  does  nothing  and  his  option  expires,  and 
his  loss  is  limited  to  the  £10  he  paid  for  his  privilege.  Options  may 
be  dealt  in,  and  often  are,  in  other  markets  as  well  as  the  Stock 
Exchange,  but  they  are  more  common  in  the  latter  than  elsewhere. 
When  money  is  paid  for  the  option  of  buj^ing  at  a  given  price, 
the  operation  is  called  *'  giving  for  the  call."  "When  it  is  paid  for 
the  option  of  selling,  it  is  called  "  giving  for  the  put."  Sometimes 
both  operations  are  combined,  and  then  it  is  called  "  giving  for  the 
put  and  call." 

'  At  other  times,  options  are  combined  with  regular  purchases  and 
sales.  Mercer  may,  for  instance,  buy  £5,000  Turkish  at  twelve,  with 
the  option  of  calling  for  an  equal  amount  before  settling  day 
in  addition.  This  is  buying  £5,000  "  with  the  call  of  more"  or  he 
may  sell  £5,000  at  the  same  price  "  with  the  put  of  more  " — "  more  ' 
meaning  in  each  instance  an  amount  equal  to  that  bought  or  sold. 
Or  or  Ore.  The  y^o  part  of  the  krone  of  the  Scandinavian  Monetary 
Convention  (Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark),  value  about  half  a 
farthing  English.  Silver  pieces  of  60,  25,  and  10  ore  are  struck, 
the  two  former  '600  fine,  and  the  last  '400  fine. 

Order,  to.  The  phrase  "  to  order  "  is  a  curtailed  expression  covering 
any  of  the  following — viz.,  "  In  obedience  to  the  order,"  "  In 
obedience  to  his  order,"  "  In  obedience  to  her  order,"  "  In  obedience 
to  their  order,"  "  According  to  order."  To  novices  the  phrase  is 
mostly  unintelligible,  and  it  is  probable  that  many,  who  are  not 
novices,  use  it  many  times  in  a  day  without  any  clear  idea  of  its 
origin.  The  manner  in  which  the  order  is  given  too,  is  a  little 
curious,  and  is  another  of  the  many  abbreviated  forms  which  pass 
current  in  the  commercial  world.  Take  for  example,  a  banker's 
cheque  payable  "  to  order."  On  the  face  of  it  we  see  "  Pay  to 
Messrs.  Bullion,  Bros.  &  Co.  or  order  "  the  sum  of,  &c.,  &c.  And 
how  is  the  order  given  by  Messrs.  Bullion,  Bros,  and  Co.  ?  Why 
by  simply  writing  their  name  on  the  back  of  the  cheque.  The 
form,  however,  is  so  well  understood,  that  it  suffices  for  all  practical 
purposes,  and  the  abbreviation  prevents  much  useless  repetition 
and  waste  of  time. 

By  the  insertion  of  the  words  "  to  order,"  a  bill  or  cheque  is 
rendered  negotiable  according  to  English  law.  Without  this 
addition  (or  the  words  "  to  bearer  "  the  transferee  could  not  sue 
the  debtor  in  his  own  name. 

Or  Order.    The  origin  of  the  phrase  "or  order"   is  found  in  the 

Sractice  of  merchants  of  old  time,  who  were  not  allowed  to  pay  a 
ebt  to  any  one  but  the  payee  himself;  or,  as  was  afterwards 
provided,  "  to  his  certeyne  aiturnai"  or  to  "  his  assignes,"  or  to 
"  his  certain  order  "  (that  is,  to  the  clearly  ascertained  order  of  the 
payee.)  These  phrases  gradually  gave  way  to  the  short  and  now 
familiar  term  "  or  order."  It  means,  therefore,  that  if  a  debtor  does 
not  pay  a  stated  sum  to  the  payee  himself,  it  is  to  be  paid  to  some 
one  whom  he  has  ordered  to  receive  it,  and  to  whom  the  debtor  is 
qrd&red  to  pay  it.    That  ordei',  in  modem  commerce,  is  given  by  tb9 
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payee,  sometimes  by  simply  writing  his  name  at  the  back  of  the 
instrument,  at  others  by  adding  the  name  of  the  transferee,  with 
other  details,  thus  giving  rise  to  the  various  forms  of  endorsement. 
{8ee  Endorsement.) 

Orig;in,  Source,  or  Cause  of  Value.  "  There  are  a  great  variety  of 
things  of  different  natures  which  have  value.  We  must  search  for 
some  single  cause  which  is  common  to  them  all ;  which  being  present, 
value  is  present ;  which,  when  it  increases,  value  increases ;  which, 
when  it  decreases,  value  decreases,  and  which,  being  absent,  value  is 
absent.  The  sole  cause  of  value  is  human  desire.  When  there  is 
a  demand  for  things,  they  have  value ;  when  the  demand  increases 
(the  supply  being  supposed  the  same),  the  value  increases ;  when 
the  demand  decreases,  the  value  decreases,  and  when  the  demand 
altogether  ceases,  the  value  is  altogether  gone."— H.  D.  McLeod. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  definition  applies  simply  to  the 
term  "Origin  (source  or  cause)  of  value."  Human  desire  is  not 
the  sole  determinant  of  value.  Two  things  may  be  equally  desired, 
but  if  one  requires  double  the  labour  to  produce  it  that  the  other 
does,  it  will  be  more  valuable  than  the  other.  Again  if  two  things  be 
equally  desired,  and  one  exists  in  abundance,  while  the  other  is  to  be 
obtained  only  in  very  limited  quantities,  this  latter  will  be  the  more 
valuable  of  the  two.     {See  Value,  Measure  of  Value,  Unit  of  Value.) 

Original  Bills.  Bills  which  have  been  drawn  and  sold  before  any 
endorsements  have  been  added.  It  is  only  when  original  bills  have 
been  drawn  and  accepted  by  first-class  houses,  that  a  good  price  can 
be  obtained  for  them.  If  the  drawer  and  acceptor  of  an  original 
bill  be  comparatively  unknown,  the  buyer  of  such  bill  will  not  pay 
for  it  until  time  has  been  allowed  for  inquiries,  and  to  compensate 
for  this  tronble,  he  offers  an  inferior  price  for  it.  When  a  bill  has 
one  or  more  endorsements,  and  a  well-known  name  of  high  repute  is 
amongst  them,  the  obscurity  of  the  original  drawer  and  acceptor  is 
of  minor  importance.  Hence  the  value  attached  to  bills  with 
numerous  endorsements,  since  every  endorser  is  placed  in  the 
position  of  a  guarantor  of  the  soundness  of  the  bill  to  which  his 
name  is  attached. 

Over  Construction.  A  term  recommended  by  Bonamy  Price,  to 
prevent  the  confusion  of  certain  economic  phenomena  with  over- 
production. He  says,  "  In  true  over-production  the  fault  lies  in  the 
supply  ;  eager  producers  have  carried  their  operations  too  far.  In 
over-construction,  the  fault  rests  with  the  demand  which  sinks  below 
its  previous  level.  These  are  phenomena  of  different  kinds ;  they 
had  better  not  be  indicated  by  the  same  word."  As  examples,  the 
supply  of  cotton  cloth  in  1877-8  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the  de- 
mand owing  to  the  stimulus  given  to  manufacturers  in  the  five  or 
six  previous  years,  while  the  demand  remained  much  as  usual.  The 
consumption  of  cotton  cloth  is  spread  over  a  wide  area,  and  after 
certain  limited  needs  have  been  satisfied,  any  further  supply  is 
superfluous  ;  the  demand  for  it  is  therefore  not  liable  to  violent 
fluctuations.    Here  was  a  case  of  over-i^roduction,    But  there  arQ 
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other  articles  (especially  such  as  are  intended  to  gratify  the  caprices 
of  fashion)  the  demand  for  which  is  very  precarious,  and  may  at  any 
moment  fall  much  below  the  supply,  even  though  the  supply  has 
not  been  augmented  in  any  appreciable  degree  for  years.  The  straw 
hat  and  bonnet  trade  of  Dunstable  and  its  neighbourhood  furnishes 
a  case  in  point.  The  use  of  straw-plait  had  been  uninterrupted  for 
a  long  time ;  demand  and  supply  had  balanced  each  other ;  there 
had  been  no  excessive  stimulus  to  production,  and  yet  a  mere  freak 
of  fashion  was  sufficient  to  throw  hundreds  out  of  work.  Straw 
hats  and  bonnets,  a  few  years  ago,  were  superseded  by  those  of 
other  materials,  and  the  demand  for  them  almost  ceased.  This  was 
a  case  of  what  Prof.  Price  calls  over-construction.  These  two 
phenomena  are,  as  he  says,  quite  different ;  but  the  term  "  over- 
construction"  is  not  well  chosen.  In  each  phenomenon  there 
is  a  variable  or  fluctuating  factor,  in  the  first,  it  is  the  supply  that 
has  fluctuated  to  excess,  and  the  term  "  over-production"  naturally 
points  to  that  as  the  cause  of  the  evil.  In  the  second,  it  is  the 
demand  that  has  fallen  off,  and  some  word  which  would  describe 
this  falling  oS"  would  point  to  the  cause  of  the  evil  at  once,  which 
the  word  "  over-construction"  does  not. 

Over-Prodrictioil.  Over-production  is  now  very  generally  regarded 
as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  those  convulsions  in  trade  called  panics 
or  crises,  and  which  sometimes  reach  dimensions  which  give  them 
the  character  of  a  national  calamity.  Hence  the  importance  of 
understanding  clearly  what  over-yroduction  consists  in,  of  tracing 
its  causes,  and  devising,  if  possible,  suitable  remedies.  There  are 
three  phases  of  over-production  which  merit  particular  notice. 

I.  Over-production  may  take  place  in  one  or  two  commodities 
and  no  more.  This,  although  a  serious  matter  to  those  persons 
specially  employed  in  the  production  of  those  commodities,  does  not 
afiect  to  any  appreciable  extent  the  nation  in  general.  Capital  and 
labour  are  usually  transferred  to  some  other  branch  of  trade,  at 
least  for  a  time,  and  business  then  resumes  its  usual  course. 

II.  A  much  more  disastrous  form  of  over-production  is  that  in 
which  several  of  the  large  staple  industries  or  the  nation  are  unduly 
developed.  An  example  of  this  occurred  in  England  during  the  five 
years  which  followed  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco -Prussian  war.  A 
great  stimulus  was  imparted  to  English  trade  during  that  period, 
and  railways,  ironworks,  coal  mines,  cotton  mills  and  numerous 
subsidiary  industries  were  forced  into  unusual  activity.  But  a 
moment  at  length  arrived  when  it  was  found  that  enormous  sums 
had  been  expended  in  the  accumulation  of  fixed  capital  in  the  form 
of  railways,  iron  furnaces,  new  coal  shafts,  mills,  &c.,  for  which  no 
return  could  be  made  till  after  the  lapse  of  years  ;  at  the  same  time 
immense  stocks  of  goods  were  manufactured,  first  under  the  stimulus 
of  a  brisk  demand,  and  afterwards  in  the  hope  of  a  continued  demand. 
Had  all  this  activity  been  paid  for  out  of  profits  and  savings,  no 
evil  would  have  resulted;  but  the  lamentable  fact  was  that  the 
greater  part  of  it  was  due  to  an  abuse  of  credit,    Sen'ices  were  paid 
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for  by  means  of  bills ;  bills  were  disconnted,  and  with  the  proceeds 
additional  enterprises  were  started,  and  this  went  on  under  the  sun- 
Bbine  of  an  apparent  prosperity  till  a  cloud  began  to  gather.  That 
cloud  was  a  suspicion  on  the  part  of  those  who  lent  money,  or  sold 
credit — namely  bankers — that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  carry  their 
discounting  operations  much  further,  a  suspicion  aroused  probably 
in  the  first  place  by  learning  that  here  and  there  some  great  manu- 
facturer or  contractor  had  a  difficulty  in  taking  up  his  bills  when 
they  fell  due.  A  suspicion  of  this  kind  soon  spreads,  and  bankers 
under  those  circumstances  begin  to  contract  their  issues.  Failures 
occur,  and  then  everyone  is  on  the  qui  vive  to  learn  who  is  likely  to 
go  next.  Then  comes  the  crisis,  and  happy  is  the  community  if  the 
crisis  does  not  break  out  into  unreasoning  panic.  "Whether  it  does 
go  to  this  length  or  not,  a  severe  crisis  is  sure  to  be  followed  by- 
great  depression,  and  it  is  a  long  time  before  confidence  is  restored. 
Meanwhile  trade  languishes,  wages  fall,  and  multitudes  are  thrown 
out  of  employment,  aiid  it  is  not  till  past  troubles  are  to  some  extent 
forgotten  that  the  energies  of  the  people  revive,  and  business 
resumes  its  normal  course.  The  remedy  for  this  evil  lies  almost 
exclusively  with  the  bankers,  and  those  who  deal  in  credit. 

III.  There  is  further  the  supposititious  case  of  universal  over-pro- 
duction, that  is  the  over-production  of  allkinds  of  commodities.  Some 
economists  have  rashly  said  that  this  is  impossible,  inasmuch  as  if 
all  commodities  had  been  produced  in  superabundance  the  producers 
would  have  nothing  to  do  but  live  on  past  produce  and  cease  from 
producing  until  the  surplus  was  exhausted.  This,  however,  is 
neither  a  correct  statement  of  the  case,  nor  is  the  inference  warranted. 
Even  were  it  possible,  and  for  the  nonce  we  will  assume  it  possible 
to  produce  every  kind  of  commodity  in  superabundance,  yet  it  is  not 
at  all  probable  that  those  commodities  would  be  at  all  proportion- 
ately distributed  among  all  the  producers.  Some  would  have  vast 
accumulations  on  their  hands,  half  or  perhaps  more  than  half  the 
population  would  have  none  whatever ;  and  as  these  would  have 
nothing  but  their  services  to  offer  in  exchange  for  a  share  of  the 
surplus,  and  since,  by  the  supposition,  those  services  for  the  time 
being  are  not  required,  it  follows  that  they  must  be  reduced  to 
extreme  want,  if  not  starvation.  The  remedy  for  this  evil  lies  chiefly 
with  the  labourers  and  producers,  who  must  be  taught  in  seasons  of 
prosperity  to  make  provision  for  the  evil  day  which  must  inevitably 
arrive.  Instead  of  living  luxuriously  and  even  wastef ully  in  favoured 
times,  they  ought  to  economise  and  save.  They  then  would  have  a 
store  on  which  to  fall  back  in  the  days  of  reduced  wages,  short  hours 
or  no  work,  as  the  necessities  of  the  occasion  may  impose.  The 
months  or  years  following  a  period  of  over-production  are  a  fine 
time  for  persons  of  fixed  and  scanty  incomes,  and  for  the  thrifty 
class  in  general.  Commodities  are  then  cheap,  and  consumers 
luxuriate  in  the  produce  showered  upon  them,  while  the  thriftless 
ftud  self-iudulgeat  are  at  their  wit's  end  to  procure  a  paeal, 
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P,  occurs  in  the  following  abbreviations : 

P/N.,  Promissory  Note. 

pm,  premium 

P.O.O..  Post  Office  Order. 

P.p.,  Fer  procurationem,  or  Please  pay 

Prox.,  proximo  (in  the  next.) 

P.P.I.,  Policy  Proof  of  Interest 

Pa.gpa.reS.  Italian,  pagare  ;  from  Latin,  pacare,  to  appease,  to  quiet,  from  vhich 
also  is  derived  our  English  word,  pay.  Spanish,  pagari,  a  bond,  or 
writing  of  obligation  to  pay  a  sum  of  money. — Seoane's  Span.  Diet 

Tagares  are  Bonds  or  Promissory  Notes  printed  in  the  Spanish 
language.  They  derive  their  name  from  the  word  pagare  (I  will 
pay)  which  is  printed  conspicuously  on  their  face.  The  only  Stocks 
referred  to  under  this  name  in  the  English  Market  are  those  of  the 
Sociedad  Civil  of  Madrid,  but  the  name  is  applied  to  other  Stocks 
and  even  to  coupons,  when  the  significant  word  is  inserted  upon 
them. 

Panic.  Said  to  be  derived  from  the  name  of  the  great  god  Pan,  who  is  described 
by  the  ancients  as  so  hideous  a  monster  that  even  his  nurse  fled  away 
and  deserted  him.  He  was  the  terror  of  rustics  who  dwelt  in  the 
woods  and  mountains  where  he  made  his  home.  Stories  of  this  sort 
easily  and  naturally  g^ive  rise  to  the  fonns  of  adjectives  and  nouns  in 
modern  languages,  just  as  Herculean  is  derived  from  Hercules,  and 
Mercurial  from  Mercury.  The  Spanish  and  Italian  have  the  word 
panico,  and  the  French,  panique,  all  used  in  the  same  sense  as  the 
English,  panic. 

A  Panic  in  commerce  is  an  unreasoning  and  uncontrollable  fear 
which  often  seizes  a  trading  community  on  the  occurrence  of  a 
financial  crisis.  The  effects  are  often  most  deplorable,  and  multi- 
tudes who  can  ill  afford  to  lose  their  scanty  possessions  rush  into 
the  market  to  buy,  or  to  sell,  or  to  withdraw  their  deposits  from  the 
bank  just  at  a  moment  when  common  sense  or  the  most  ordinary 
discretion  would  dictate  absolute  abstention  from  any  action  ^^hat- 
ever,  and  not  unfrequently  would  counsel  a  course  of  action  the 
very  opposite  of  that  pursued  xmder  the  influence  of  a  passipg 
fright. 
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Paper  Credit.  Orders  or  Promises  to  pay  a  stated  sum  of  money 
recorded  on  paper.  The  term  as  commonly  nsed  includes  book-debts, 
I.O.U.'s,  and  instruments  of  credit  of  all  kinds. 

Paper  Currency.  The  term  Paper  Currency  is  employed  technically 
with  a  restricted  meaning  which  it  is  important  to  distinguish, 
since  it  is  a  curtailed  expression  for  what  is  more  correctly  called 
a  Forced  Paper  Currency,  or  an  Inconvertible  Paper  Currency. 

Although  in  those  countries  where  a  gold  or  silver  standard  is 
adopted,  paper  money  is  in  constant  use,  and  forms  a  part  of  the 
Currency,  there  is  another  sense  in  which  the  term  Paper  Money 
or  Paper  Currency  is  used,  and  which  separates  it  from  all  other 
forms  of  paper  employed  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  The  word 
Inconvertible  is  adopted  to  indicate  this  form  of  paper  money, 
and  the  propriety  of  so  describing  it  is  seen  by  comparing  it  with 
other  forms  of  paper  money.  Thus,  a  Bank  Note,  a  Bill  of 
Exchange  when  due,  an  Exchequer  Bond,  or  Treasury  Bill  must  be 
paid  in  cash  if  demanded.  In  other  words,  Instruments  of  the 
kind  enumerated  may  be  "  converted  "  into  cash  whenever  demanded 
by  the  holder  of  the  document.  Paper  money  and  currency  of  this 
nature  is  for  this  reason  called  "  convertible."  It  sometimes 
happens,  however,  that  Governments,  owing  to  wars  or  other 
adverse  circumstances,  are  much  straitened  for  want  of  money. 
They  then  print  bank  notes  in  great  quantity,  and  pay  their 
debts  with  them ;  thus  distributing  them  to  their  immediate 
creditors.  These  state  creditors  also  pay  their  obHgations  to  their 
debtors  with  the  same  paper.  On  their  face,  is  the  usual  promise 
to  jpay  on  demand  the  amount  stipulated,  but  it  is  well  known 
that  payment  on  demand  is  impossible  at  the  time,  and  that  such 
payment  can  only  be  made  at  some  futur-e  time.  Notwithstanding 
this  drawback,  the  Government  declares  these  notes  a  legal  tender, 
so  that  when  offered  to  a  creditor  they  constitute  a  legal  discharge 
of  a  debt.  As  this  operates  as  a  sort  of  compulsion  upon  a  creditor, 
paper  money,  when  made  a  legal  tender,  is  called  a  Forced  Paper 
Currency.  Further,  since  no  one  will  give  gold  or  silver  which  is 
scarce,  when  paper,  which  is  plentiful,  can  be  made  to  do  duty 
for  it,  it  follows  that  paper  becomes  "  inconvertible."  The  charac- 
teristics of  a  "  Paper  Currency  "  properly  so  called,  are  therefore, 
that  it  is  made  a  legal  tender,  and  that  it  is  thus /orcecZ  into  circula- 
tion, becoming  thereby  inconvertible  into  metallic  money  except  at  a 
discount.     {See  Paper  Money.) 

Paper  Money.  A  general  term  applied  to  instruments  of  credit 
which  pass  readily  from  hand  to  hand  in  lieu  of  metallic  money. 
It  applies  to  Bank  Notes  par  excellence ;  to  Commercial  Bills,  to 
Promissory  Notes  of  good  character,  and  with  somewhat  of  hesi- 
tancy to  commercial  paper  of  inferior  reputation.  The  advantages 
of  using  paper  money  in  lieu  of  coin  are  manifold,  but  the  following 
are  among  the  most  conspicuous;—- 
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(1.)  Portahility.  A  thonsand  sovereigns  is  an  inconvenient  sum 
to  carry  about,  and  silver  of  an  equal  value  would  form  a  heavy 
load,  but  a  bank  note  or  bill  for  the  same  amount  would  lie  in  one's 
waistcoat  pocket  and  be  scarcely  felt. 

(2.)  Economy  of  time  in  counting,  weighing,  &c.  To  count  a 
thousand  pounds  in  gold  occupies  considerable  time ;  in  silver  or 
copper,  or  all  three  combined,  much  longer.  The  value  of  a  bank 
note  is  seen  at  a  glance. 

(3.)  Secunty.  Coins  if  stolen  or  lost  are  not  easily  identified,  and 
are  difficult  to  recover.  A  bank  note  or  bUl  being  numbered  and 
otherwise  marked,  is  not  so  attractive  to  a  thief,  and  in  case  of 
accidental  loss  is  more  easily  traced. 

(4.)  Saving  of  Interest.  By  emplo3ring  a  comparatively  valueless 
material  like  paper  instead  of  a  valuable  metal  like  gold  or  silver, 
there  is  a  saving  of  interest  in  so  far  as  the  amount  of  paper  money 
exceeds  the  amount  of  metallic  currency  kept  in  reserve  to  meet  it. 
The  private  and  Joint  Stock  Banks  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  this 
way  enjoy  the  interest  upon  fully  fifteen  millions  sterling  :  and  it  is 
probable  that  the  good  bills  in  circulation  average  an  equal  sum. 

(5.)  Freedom  from  Wear  and  Tear.  But  there  is  a  clear  gain 
also  in  the  use  of  paper  even  when  gold  and  silver  are  kept  in 
reserve  to  meet  it.  The  precious  metals  suffer  little  from  wear  and 
tear  when  stored  up  in  the  vaults  of  a  bank,  and  it  may  seem  but 
a  trifling  amount  that  is  lost  by  a  sovereign  though  kept  in  circu- 
lation for  years.  Nevertheless,  small  as  maybe  the  loss  on  a  single 
COLQ,  that  upon  coins  when  counted  by  millions  is  very  serious,  and 
forms  an  important  set-off  against  the  cost  of  the  paper  and 
printing  of  the  notes. 

Pax.  From  the  Latin,  par,  equal  (in  size,  power,  or  nature),  whence  par  impar 
ludere,  to  play  at  "even  and  odd,"  a  favourite  game  with  Roman 
children,  as  with  English.  It  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  napa  (which 
was  often  written  nap),  beside,  alongside  of;  and  the  notion  of  equality 
appears  to  be  connected  with  the  practice  of  putting  two  or  more 
things  beside,  or  alongside,  each  other  in  order  to  compare  them. 

This  word  is  nsed  in  various  senses,  some  of  which  it  is  important 
to  distinguish. 

(1.)  Issue  Par.  When  the  Bonds  of  a  New  Loan  are  issued,  or 
the  Debentures  of  a  commercial  company  are  placed  on  the  market, 
the  said  Bonds  or  Debentures  are  distributed  to  the  public  at  a 
given  price.  Thus  the  Egyptian  State  Domain  Loan  was  issued  in 
1878  "  at  the  price  of  73,"  meaning,  of  course,  £73  for  every  £1(X) 
Bond.  If  the  market  value  of  these  bonds  fell  below  73  they  were 
said  to  be  at  a  discount ;  if  above  73,  at  a  premium  ;  if  precisely  at 
73,  "  at  par.'*  Par,  when  used  in  this  sense  and  in  all  analogous 
cases,  is  the  Issue  Par, 

(2.)  Nominal  Par.  Every  bond  has  impressed  on  its  face  a 
nominal  value,  such  as  ^10,  £20,  £50,  £100,  £500,  or  £1,000,  or  some 
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intermediate  amount.  The  Egyptian  State  Domain  Loan,  above 
mentioned,  has  rapidly  increased  in  market  value,  so  that  now,  in 
June,  1880,  it  is  standing  at  95  for  each  £100  bond,  and  is  spoken  of 
as  approaching  ^ar.  Here  the  meaning  of  the  word  par  has  evi- 
dently shifted  ;  it  now  means  nominal  pai\  or  the  "  face  value"  of 
the  bond. 

(3)  Mint  Par.  A  contraction  of  the  phrase  Mint  Par  of  Exchange, 
which  signifies  the  value  of  the  coins  of  one  country,  expressed  by 
those  of  another  using  the  same  metal.  The  Mint  Par  lies  at  the 
basis  of  all  international  exchanges.     {See  Mint  Far  of  Exchange.) 

(4.)  Arbitrated  Par.  A  contraction  of  the  phrase  Arbitrated  Par 
of  Exchange,  which  signifies  the  amount  of  currency  in  one  country 
which  is  equivalent  to  a  given  amount  in  another,  taking  into 
account  (1)  the  balance  of  indebtedness  between  the  two  countries, 
and  the  consequent  demand  for  bills  on  one  or  the  other ;  (2)  the 
relative  value  at  the  time  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  case  of  those 
countries  having  a  different  metallic  standard ;  (3)  the  amount  of 
interest  that  would  be  lost  by  waiting  certain  days  or  months  for 
the  payment  of  a  bill,  and  which  is  dependent  on  the  rate  of 
discount  prevailing  at  the  time  ;  and  (4)  the  amount  of  risk  which 
is  run  by  receiving  a  piece  of  paper  representing  a  promise  to  pay 
several  days  or  months  hence,  in  exchange  for  cash  paid  down  or 
goods  delivered. 

Para.  The  40th  part  of  the  Egyptian  piastre,  worth  about  1-1 6th 
of  the  English  Penny.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  Fuddah,  which 
see. 

The  Para  of  Servia  is  the  1-lOOth  part  of  the  Dinar,  and  is  the 
equivalent  of  the  French  centime. 

Pars  of  Exchange.  There  are  two  modes  of  denoting  the  course  of 
EXCHANGE  between  London  and  foreign  countries  ;  in  one,  the  Sterling 
is  fixed  and  the  foreign  money  variable ;  in  the  other,  the  Foreign 
money  is  fixed  and  the  sterling  variable.  For  convenience  of  refer- 
ence when  comparing  the  "  JVIint  Par"  with  the  fluctuating  "  Course" 
of  Exchange,  some  of  the  most  important  "  Pars  of  Exchange"  are 
here  brought  together  under  the  two  classes.  In  several  cases,  both 
methods  of  denoting  the  Par  of  Exchange  are  used ;  notably  those 
of  the  United  States,  and  some  of  the  South  American  Eepublics, 
and  these,  therefore,  may  be  placed  indifferently  with  one  class  or 
the  other. 

{See  Table  on  the  following  page.) 
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First  Class. 

sterling  Fixed  and  Foreign  Money  Variable. 


LATIN  MONETAEY 
UNION. 

Countries  that  have  Joined 
the  Uniou  ;— 


France       , 
Belgium     . 
Switzerland 
Italy 
Greece 


;1 


Countries  that  have  adopted 
the  Latin  Monetary  System 
without  joining  the  Union  :— 

Spain! 

Monaco  (Principality) 
Finland     . 
Roumania . 
Servia        .       . 

Countries  that  have  atsi- 
milated  their  coinage  to  that 
of  the  Latin  Union,  without 
adopting  the  system  in  its 
entirety  (2)  :— 

Colombia 
Chili 
Peru 

Venezuela  , 
Uruguay 

SCANDINAVIAN 
MONETARY   UNION. 

Denmark  .        *        .^ 

Norway 

Sweden      .       .       .1 


£l=Fr.  25'2213 


:Lirae  25-2213 
:  Drachma;  25  2213 


iPesctas  25-2213 
:  Fr.  25-2213 
:Mk8.  25-2213 
Leys  25  •221-3 
Dinars  2o-2-'13 


:  Pesos  5*044 
:  Pesos  6-044 
: Sols  6044 
:  Venez  5-044 
:Piast.  5044 


£l=Kron.  18-16 


(1)  Althouath  the  Peseta  is  equal  to  the 
Pranc,  the  exchange  with  England  is 
always  expressed  In  terms  of  the 
piastre  of  5  Pesetas;  thus  Piastre= 

47jd. 


(2)  Whe  coinage  of  these  countries  is  only 
so  far  assimilated  to  that  of  the  Latin 
Monetary  Union  as  consists  in  making 
their  umt  of  account  exactly  equal  in 
weight  and  fineness  to  the  Frencli 
Five- Franc  piece.  It  thus  facilitates 
iBternational  payments,  and  opens  the 
way  to  a  further  extension  of  the  Latin 
system. 


Austria-Hunpary 
German  Empire' 
Holland    . 

Turkey 

ERpt*       . 


United  States* 


£l=ri.  10-2U 
£l=Mks.  20-43 
£1  =  F1.  12-107 
£1-Piast  fl'O'^Oor 
*'^-*"^'-UlC-28pai 
£l  =  Pia8t.  97-60 


£I=$18I 


paras 


(3)  The  new  coinage  of  Germany  is  now 
made  compulsory  in  all  the  States 
forming  the  Empire,  although  many  <  f 
ttie  old  coins  still  circulate  at  a  valua- 
tion. 

(4)  Coins  of  various  nationalities  circulfit<» 
in  Egypt,  and  all  of  them  have  a"Tar.lT 
Value"  assigned  to  them  by  the  Govern  - 
ment.  The  mint  regulations  of  Egypt 
are  of  the  most  imperfect  character. 

/R)  The  exact  Par  of  Exchange  is  £1= 
f  1 86J,but  it  is  taken  at  f  184  according 
to  Tariff.  This  really  means  that  a 
minute  deduction  is  made  for  "Mint 
Bemedies"  and  a  moderate  amount  of 
wear  and  tear. 


Second  Class. 

Foreign  Money  Fixed  and  Sterling  Variable. 


Spain* 

Piastre =47-5786rf. 

(1)  Pia8tre=.5  pesetas  or  francs  (Monetary 

Portugal    . 

Milreis=53-284<2. 

RusKia 

Kuble=38<f. 

India 

Rupee =22-60J. 

Japan 

Yen=49-17<f. 

Mexico      .        .        . 

DoIlar=51i</. 

Braail 

3]iIre8<=26-93(;. 
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Particular  Average.    {See  Average.) 

Partings  or  Parting  Bullion.  Mixtures  of  gold  and  silver.  Wlien 
the  Gold  is  greater  in  quantity,  the  mixture  is  called  a  Gold  Parting, 
and  when  the  Silver  is  greater,  a  Silver  Parting.  Native  gold  is 
always  found  alloyed  with  silver,  and  native  silver  is  sometimes 
found  alloyed  with  gold.  It  is  only  when  the  alloy  is  in  sufficient 
abundance  to  pay  for  extraction  or  ]jarting,  that  it  is  called  PaHing 
Bullion.  As  a  rule,  it  may  be  said,  that  when  a  mixture  of  gold 
and  silver  is  below  the  British  Standard,  that  is,  lower  than  22 
carats  fine,  the  amount  of  silver  will  pay  the  cost  of  parting.  Also, 
when  a  mixture  of  gold  and  silver  contains  1  per  mill,  of  gold,  tlie 
gold  will  pay  the  cost  of  parting. 

Passive  Bonds  and  Shares.  Bonds  or  Shares  issued  by  a  Govern- 
ment or  by  a  commercial  company,  on  which  no  interest  is  paid, 
but  entitling  the  holder  to  some  future  benefit  or  claim. 

Patacon.  {a.)  The  unit  of  value  in  the  Argentine  Republic  (La  Plata). 
It  bears  also  the  alternative  names  of  Peso  Duro,  and  Hard  Dollar. 
Originally  it  was  worth  4s.  2d.  but  is  now  represented  by  paper 
currency  valued  at  about  half  that  sum.  There  is  no  national 
coinage  in  the  country,  and  foreign  coins  of  various  denominations 
circulate  at  a  fluctuating  rate  of  exchange. 

(&.)  A  gold  coin  of  Uruguay.  The  Four  Patacon  Piece  is  reckoned 
equal  to  4  Spanish  Dollars,  or  5  Pesos  Corrientes.  It  weighs 
6730  grammes,  '875  fine,  value  l6s.  Id.  sterling.  The  Patacon  is, 
therefore,  equal  to  4s.  0\d. 

Pataka.  The  Abyssinian  name  for  the  old  Spanish  or  Austrian 
Dollar,  which  (as  Abyssinia  has  no  coinage  of  its  own)  circulates 
freely  in  the  country.     It  is  valued  at  about  4s. 

Patent.     Letters  Patent.    Latin,  UtercB  patentes,  open  letters. 

Patents,  a  contraction  for  letters  patent,  are  royal  grants  whether 
of  lands,  titles,  honours,  privileges,  or  profits  from  new  inventions, 
or  copyrights,  and  they  are  called  letters  patent,  because  they  are 
contained  in  open  letters ;  that  is,  letters  not  closed  by  a  seal,  but 
with  the  royal  seal  at  the  bottom,  and  addressed  by  the  sovereign 
to  all  subjects  of  the  realm.  They  are  thus  distinguished  from 
litercB  clausoe,  or  closed  writs,  which  not  being  intended  for  public 
perusal  are  sealed  upon  the  outside. 

Rights  secured  by  letters  patent  fall  under  the  class  of  property 
called  Incorporeal,  and  may  be  bought  or  sold  in  the  same  way  as  all 
other  property  of  that  description. 

Pawn.    Latin,  piffnus  ;  Belgian,  pand  ;  Germ.  Ffand  ;  Ital.  pegno. 

To  put  property  in  igawn  is  to  hand  it  over  to  a  creditor  or  lender 
as  security  for  a  debt :  it  is  thus  distinguished  from  hypothecation, 
in  which  case  the  property  remains  in  the  possession  of  the  debtor 
or  borrower.     {See  Hypothecation.) 

Payee.    The  party  to  whom  a  sum  of  money  is,  or  is  to  be>  paid. 
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Payment.  Latin,  pacare,  to  appease,  to  satisfy ;  whence  French,  paj/er ;  Italian, 
pagaro.  The  orifrinal  meaning  in  Latin  was  not  to  pay  money,  but  to 
pacify,  or  quiet,  by  any  means,  whether  by  force  or  otherwise.  The 
Latin  for  payment  by  means  of  money  was  solvere  or  dissolvere,  to 
loosen,  disengage,  release,  &c.,  or  numerare,  to  count  (referring  to  the 
counting  of  coins) ;  alicui  jpecuniam  numerare,  to  pay  down.  But  in 
Eoman  mercantile  law  the  idea  of  appeasing  or  satisfi^in^  the  claims  of 
a  creditor  gained  such  prominence  that  pacare  found  its  way  into  all 
the  Latin  dialects,  and  acquired  those  modifications  which  are  now 
everywhere  current  in  the  South  of  Europe,  and  throughout  America. 

In  commercial  law,  payinent  signifies  the  giving  of  something  in 
exchange  for  something  else. 

Payment  may  be  made  in  money,  and  in  small  transactions 
generally  is,  but  in  modern  trade,  payment  is  usually  effected  by 
means  of  bills,  cheques,  and  other  instruments  of  exchange.  When 
goods  are>  offered  in  exchange  for  goods,  it  is  popularly  distinguished 
as  "  payment  in  kind."  Payment  in  legal  tender  and  payment  in 
kind  are  the  only  forms  of  payment  which  amount  to  a  "  satis- 
faction." Bills  do  not  afford  this  satisfaction,  till  they  have  matured 
and  are  paid.  Cheques  do  not  until  they  have  been  presented  and 
passed  the  Clearing  House. 

Pajnnent  Supra  Protest.  The  mongrel  phrase  "supra  protest,"  half 
Latin,  half  English,  is  used  in  commerce  in  the  sense  of  "  over 
protest"  or  "  after  protest."  The  circumstances  under  which 
payment  is  made  after  protest  are,  when  the  person  on  whom  a  bill 
IS  drawn,  refuses  acceptance  or  payment,  or  the  holder  requires 
better  security  than  that  implied  by  the  nature  of  the  bill^  {See 
Protest,  Honour,  Sfc.)  In  all  cases,  when  a  person  accepts  a  bill 
for  Honour,  a  protest  is  necessary  as  a  bill  can  be  so  accepted 
only  after  a  formal  protest  for  non-acceptance,  or  for  better  security. 

Peca  Antiga.  Literally,  Old  Piece.  A  Portuguese  gold  coin  equal 
to  8000  reis  (8$000),  worth  £1  155.  6\d.  sterling. 

Penni.  The  hundredth  part  of  the  Finland  Mark,  the  equivalent  of 
the  French  Centime.  Silver  pieces  of  60  and  25  pennis  are  struck, 
having  a  fineness  of  "750. 

Penny.  The  root,  pen,  is  found  in  the  languages  of  several  European  countries, 
and  appears  lo  have  been  used  originally  to  signify  not  a  coin,  but  a 
piece  of  money  of  any  kind,  or  money  generally.  In  the  Saxon 
chronicle  occurs  the  phrase  "  Thritig  scyUnge  pencga"  (thirty  shillings 
in  money),  and  in  the  Bohemian,  penizek  is  a  piece  of  money.  In  the 
Magyar,  pengni  signifies  to  ring,  and  in  allusion  to  this  quality  of  the 
metal  the  coin  is  called  penz.  Dutch,  penninck ;  German,  'Pfennig ; 
Manx,  peng, 

"  The  king  procured  artists  as  supposed  from  Florence,  and  in  1344 
the-first  pieces  of  gold  coin  appeared,  called  Florens,  halves,  and 
quarters ;  but  so  strong  was  the  impression  on  people's  minds,  of  a 
penny  being  a  whole  piece  of  money,  that  these  pieces  obtained  the 
appellation  of  gold  pennies,  gold  halfpennies,  and  gold  farthings  or 
fourthinge. — Wxlter  Mebbey. 

A  bronze  coin  used  in  England,  and  first  introduced  in  1860, 
The  12th  part  of  a  shilling.    Composed  of — 
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95  parts  copper. 
4      „     tin. 
1      „     zinc. 

100=bronze. 

It  is  a  token  coin,  and  worth  in  metal  about  ^  its  normal  amonnt. 
Its  weight  is  145-83333  grains  Troy. 

In  Canada,  the  Penny  is  only  equal  to  f  of  our  English  penny  ; 
in  Nova  Scotia,  only  f . 

The  old  silver  penny  was  the  only  coin  struck  in  England  for 
many  years.  It  was  of  the  "  Ancient  Right  Standard,"  like  our 
modern  coins,  and  weighed  the  240th  part  of  the  Tower  Pound ; 
that  is  22|  grains  Troy.  It  was,  therefore,  rather  larger  than  our 
present  three-penny  piece,  which  weighs'  21-8181  grains.  {See 
Tower  Pound  and  Esterling.) 

Perpetual  Annuity.  An  Annuity  which  goes  on  for  ever,  and  is 
thus  distinguished  from  Terminable  Annuities,  which  may  be  Long 
or  Short,  but  which  terminate  at  a  specified  time.  Consols — com- 
monly called  Bank  Annuities — are  perpetual ;  the  United  States 
Funded  Loans  are  Terminable,  as  are  also  most  Bonds  issued  by 
Foreign  States. 

Per  Procuration.  Per,  a  Latin  preposition  signifying  through,  by,  by  means 
of,  followed  by  the  accusative  case.  Procuration  is  from  pro,  for,  on 
behalf  of,  and  cura,  care ;  whence  also  procurare,  to  care  for,  to  take 
care  of,  to  look  after  anything. 

A  phrase  in  common  use,  half  Latin  and  half  English,  contracted 
from  the  Latin  jper  procurationem,  meaning  "  by  procuration." 
Procuration  means  by  itself,  administration,  doing  some  duty, 
discharging  some  office,  and  the  power  of  procuration  is  usually 
conferred  by  mercantile  firms  on  some  trusty  servant  or  clerk 
for  some  specific  duty.  The  most  common  case  is  the  duty  of 
signing  cheques,  drafts,  and  other  commercial  instruments  on 
behalf  of  a  firm  or  a  bank.  In  some  cases,  the  principals  of  a 
London  house  are  empowered  jointly  and  severally  to  sign  on 
behalf  of  a  foreign  firm,  or  of  some  foreign  correspondent.  The 
duty  of  signing  "  b^r  procuration,"  or  on  behalf  of  some  one,  is 
assigned  sometimes  in  a  very  lax  way  by  mere  oral  instructions, 
sometimes  by  a  letter  duly  signed  and  sealed  by  the  principals ; 
but  in  cases  where  great  interests  are  involved,  by  '*  power  of 
attorney"  {See  Power  of  Attorney).  The  phrase  "  per  procurationem'* 
is  commonly  contracted  into  *'p.  p."  so  that  a  clerk  or  manager 
(say  Charles  Benson)  signing  on  behalf  of  Bergmann  &  Co.,  would 
probably  write, 

"  P.p.  Bergman  &  Co. 

Charles  Benson." 
Personal  Capital.    That  kind  of  capital  which  an  individual  possesses 
in  his  own  person,  in  the  form  of  natural  energy,  acquired  skill, 
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proved  cliaracter,  and  capacity  for  business.  Capital  of  this  nature 
IS  so  highly  esteemed  that  those  individuals  who  are  so  fortunate  as 
to  possess  it  are  often  able  to  form  partnerships  on  equal  terms 
with  firms  who  find  all  the  material  capital  required  for  carrying  on 
the  business.  It  is  more  common,  however,  to  find  iiersonal 
and  material  capital  in  the  possession  of  one  and  the  same  person, 
for  there  are  few  individuals  who  accumulate  wealth,  but  have  done 
so  in  virtue  of  those  mental  and  moral  endowments  which  have 
been  put  into  exercise  in  the  conduct  of  their  particular  business 
of  whatever  nature  it  may  be.  Viewed  in  this  light,  personal  or 
immaterial  capital  forms  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  total  capital 
employed  in  any  highly  civilized  commercial  community.  (See 
Capital,  Wealth,  ^-c.) 

Perte.  A  French  word  signifying  "  loss."  It  is  commonly  used  in 
the  sense  of  "  loss  on  exchange."  This  term  is  chiefly  employed 
in  France  and  Italy,  in  reference  to  the  loss  resulting  from  the  pay- 
ment of  debts  in  the  paper  currency  of  the  latter  country  instead  of 
in  gold  or  silver,  and  is  commonly  stated  as  a  percentage  on  the 
sum  paid. 

Peseta..     Diminutive  of  peso  (which  see). 

The  unit  of  value  in  Spain.  By  a  recent  Act,  Oct.  18G8,  the 
coinage  of  Spain  is  assimilated  to  that  of  France,  and  the  silver 
Peseta  weighs  like  the  Franc  5  grammes  "835  fine.  Its  value  in 
English  sterling  is  therefore  very  near  9ld.  Pieces  of  5  pesetas 
each  are  struck,  and  are  called  tne  piastre  or  dollar,  and  it  is  in 
terms  of  the  dollar  that  foreign  exchanges  are  quoted  in  Madrid. 
Hence,  it  is  necessary,  since  accounts  are  kept  in  -pesetas,  to  divide 
the  -pesetas  by  five,  and  call  the  resulting  integers  dollars  (or 
piastres),  and  in  the  case  of  England  to  cast  them  out  at  the  rate 
of  4:1  \d.  per  dollar,  or  whatever  other  price  rules  in  the  market  from 
day  to  day.  The  peseta,  like  the  franc,  is  divided  into  100  parts 
called  centimos. 

Gold  coins  of  5, 10,  20,  25,  50,  and  100  pesetas  are  also  introduced 
by  the  new  Act.  The  new  gold  five-peseta  piece  weighs  l'(5129 
grammes,  "900  fine,  and  is  almost  indentical  in  value  with  the 
silver  piece  of  the  same  name. 

The  Peseta  de  Columnas  is  a  sUver  coin  formerly  used  in  Spain,  and 
distinguished  by  two  pillars  on  its  face,  from  which  the  coin  takes 
its  name.  It  is,  nominally,  worth  5  reals,  or  Is.  0\d.  Its  true 
value,  at  the  present  price  of  silver,  is  less  than  one  shilling. 

The  Spanish  Monetary  Law  of  June  1864  is  stUl  in  force,  so  that 
two  systems  of  coinage  exist  side  by  side  in  Spain.  (See  JDohlon, 
Vnro,  Escudo,  Sfc.) 

The  peseta  of  Peru  is  also  I  of  the  silver  sol,  and  equal  to  the 
French  franc. 

Peso.  From  the  Spanish  pesar,  to  wei^h,  to  be  of  a  certain  weight : 
whence  pesa,  a  piece  of  determined  weight,  and  peso,  weight,  gravity, 
heaviness,  and,  subsequently,  a  mass  by  which,  as  a  standard,  the 
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weiglit  of  other  bodies  is  measured.  Formerly  a  Spanish  coin 
weighing  one  ounce,  afterwards  called  the  dollar  or  piastre. 

The  Peso  of  Mexico.  The  unit  of  value  and  of  account  in  Mexico. 
By  the  Mexican  Monetary  Law  of  1867,  the  peso  is  represented 
both  by  gold  and  silver  coins,  silver,  however,  being  retained  as  the 
standard  of  value.  It  is  more  commonly  known  as  the  Mexican  dollar. 

The  Mexican  gold  peso  weighs  1"692  grammes,  '875  fine.  It  is 
worth  6'10  francs,  or  4s.  O^d.  sterling.  Pieces  of  equal  fineness  and 
proportional  weight  are  struck  for  20,  10,  6,  and  2|  pesos. 

The  Mexican  silver  peso  weighs  27'073  grammes,  "902  -^  fine  and 
is  worth  5*43  francs,  £'2152,  or  4s.  S^d.  sterling.  The  excellence  of 
the  Mexican  peso,  or  dollar,  renders  it  a  favourite  coin  with  all 
countries,  and  has  given  it  much  of  the  character  of  an  international 
coin. 

The  Peso  of  Chili.  The  peso  is  the  unit  of  value  and  of  account 
in  Chili,  and  is  represented  both  by  gold  and  silver  coins  according 
to  the  monetary  laws  of  January  1851  and  October  1870. 

The  gold  peso  weighs  1*525  grammes,  "900  fine.  It  is  worth  4*73 
francs,  £'1874,  or  3s.  9d.  sterling. 

The  silver  peso  weighs  25  grammes,  '900  fine.  It  is  worth  5 
francs,  £*1982,  or  3s  l\\d.  sterHng,  and  is  therefore  identical  with 
the  five-franc  piece  of  the  Latin  Monetary  Convention. 

The  Peso  of  Columbia.  The  unit-  of  value  and  of  account  in  the 
United  States  of  Columbia.  By  the  Monetary  Law  of  June  1871, 
the  peso  was  represented  by  both  gold  and  silver  coins  of  equal 
nominal  value,  namely,  five  francs,  thus  assimilating  their  coinage 
to  that  of  the  Latin  Monetary  Convention. 

The  gold  peso  of  Columbia  is  represented  by  the  ten  peso  piece 
called  the  condor.     {See  Condor.) 

The  silver  peso  weighs  25  grammes,  "900  fine,  and  is  worth  five 
francs — 3s.  ll^d.  sterling. 

The  peso  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  only  another  name  for  the 
escudilU  {which  see),  value  4s.  0\d.  sterling.  It  was  formerly 
divided  into  20  reals,  but  now  into  100  centavos. 

The  Peso  of  Uruguay  is  more  commonly  known  as  the  piastre. 
(See  Piastre.) 

Peso  Corriente.  The  "  dollar  current,'^  the  unit  of  value  in  Uruguaj^, 
formerly  represented  by  a  silver  coin,  but  now  only  used  as  a  com 
of  account.  It  is  valued  at  4  of  the  Patacon,  and  is  therefore  equal 
to  38'60^.  sterling.  {See  Patacon.)  The  peso  is  sometimes  called 
the  piastre. 

Peso  DurO.    Latin,  durns,  hard. 

The  hard;^eso  or  metallic  peso,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  paper 
peso,  which  is  in  extensive  use  in  several  South  American  States. 

Pfennig,  (a.)  A  small  copper  coin  used  in  the  North  German 
ZoUverein  States,  value  about  ^  of  an  English  penny,  or  3^  of  the 
thaler. 

(5.)  A  copper  coin  used  in  the  South  German  ZoUverein  States, 
worth  about  yg  of  a  penny. 
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There  are  some  otter  coins  bearing  the  same  name,  hut  are  now 
superseded  by  the  Tfcnn  ig  of  the  German  Empire,  which  is  the  ysTJ^h 
part  of  the  Reichsmark. 

Piastre.  From  the  Greek,  €n--K\aa<Ti>>,  emplasso,  to  plaster,  to  spread  out  like  a 
plaster,  whence  t\t.it\a.<TTpov,  emplastron,  and  the  Latin,  emplastrum,  a 
plaster ;  subsequently  anything  spread  out ;  a  disk :  and  eventually  in 
the  Italianised  form,  a  coin.  The  change  of  the  I  into  i  is  in  strict 
conformity  wi'h  the  usage  of  the  Italian  language  through  which  the 
word  was  introduced  in  the  commercial  vocabulary  of  Europe. 

(a.)  The  Piastre  of  Turkey  is  the  unit  of  value  and  of  account  in 
Turkey.  It  is  represented  both  by  gold  and  silver  coins,  thus 
giving  rise  to  two  different  exchange  values. 

The  Gold  Piastre.  The  value  of  the  gold  Piastre  is  best  deduced 
from  the  gold  100-piastre  piece,  or  Turkish  pound,  which  weighs 
7-216  grammes,  -9161  fine.  Mint  par  value  Fr.  2278  =  £  '903. 
Dividing  by  100  the  value  of  the  gold  piastre  is  francs  *2278  = 
£ -00903,  or  2ied.  sterling. 

The  Silver  Piastre  weighs  1-203  grammes  and  is  '830  fine.  Its 
par  value  is  '22  centimes  =  2Hd.  English. 

The  Turkish  Piastre  is  divided  into  100  Aspres  in  keeping 
accounts,  and  into  40  Paras  for  currency  purposes. 

(6.)  The  Piastre  of  Tunis.  The  unit  of  value  and  of  account  in 
Tunis.     It  is  represented  both  by  gold  and  silver  coins. 

The  Tunisian  Gold  Piastre  is  best  calculated  from  the  100-piastre 
piece,  which  weighs  19-5  grammes,  and  is  '900  fine.  Its  value  is 
60  francs  45  centimes,  or  £'2-3963,  giving  for  the  value  of  the  gold 
piastre,  francs  06045,  or  £  024  sterling;  say  5fcZ.  nearly. 

The  Timisian  Silver  Piastre  weighs  3-097  grammes  "900  fine,  and 
is  worth  62  centimes,  or  a  minute  fraction  more  than  5|c2.  English. 

(c.)  The  Piastre  or  Ckirsh  is  the  unit  of  value  in  Egypt,  of  which, 
according  to  "  tariff,"  97^  go  to  the  English  sovereign.  Hence  the 
value  of  the  piastre  is  2-461cZ.  English.  It  is  divided  into  40  paras. 
Gold  pieces  are  coined  in  Egypt  worth  100,  50,  25,  10,  and  5 
piastres  each ;  and  silver  pieces  worth  20,  10.  5,  2\,  and  1  piastre 
each.    The  gold  is  \\  or  '916  fine. 

Another  mode  of  determining  the  value  of  the  Egyptian  Piastre 
is  to  take  the  actual  coin  and  calculate  the  Mint  Par  of  Exchange  ; 
and  as  both  gold  and  silver  coins  are  struck,  it  may  be  deduced 
from  each  separately. 

The  Egyptian  Gold  Piastre  is  best  determined  from  the  100- 
piastre  piece,  which  weighs  8.544  grammes  "875  fine.  Its  value  is 
25  francs  73  centimes,  or  £1*0199  sterling,  giving  for  the  single  gold 
piastre  25|  centimes,  or  £  '0102  sterling  or  2-4477rf. 

The  Egyptian  Silver  Piastre  weighs  1'250  grammes  "900  fine,  and 
is  worth  25  centimes,  or  2'^78d.  English. 

In  either  case  the  Piastre  is  divided  into  40  paras,  and  not 
decimally  as  in  most  other  cases  of  modem  coins. 

{d.)  The  Spanish  Piastre  is  sjnonjmovLS  vnih.  the  dollar  or  duro, 
sterling  value  49-478c?.,  which  is  thus  determined.    The  Five  Dollar 
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piece,  called  also  the  Isabella  Doubloon,  weigbs  8"3865  grammes, 
•900  fine.  At  29-4986rf.  per  gramme  the  doubloon  is  worth  247-389d. 
sterling,  and  dividing  by  five  we  have  for  the  dollar  49'478(;Z. 
Though  still  circulating,  this  coin  is  gradually  being  displaced  by 
the  coinage  of  the  Latin  Monetary  Convention. 

The  Spanish  Piastre  for  exchange  purposes  is  an  imaginary  coin 
of  5  pesetas  or  francs  =  47.578  pence. 

(e.)  The  Piastre  or  Peso  of  TJruquay  is  identical  in  weight,  fine- 
ness, and  value  with  the  French  five-franc  piece.  Silver  is  the 
standard  of  value  in  Uruguay,  and  no  gold  is  coined.  But  so  far  as 
silver  is  concerned,  it  is  assimilated  to  the  coinage  of  the  Latin 
Monetary  Convention. 

(/.)  The  Piastre  or  Mocha  Dollar  is  the  unit  of  value  in  Arabia, 
and  is  worth  nearly  3s.  5tZ. 

Piatak  or  Pietak.  A  Eussian  silver  coin,  value  .5  copects.  It 
weighs  1*019  grammes,  "500  fine,  and  is  worth  about  \d.  English. 

Pie,  Pice.     A  Hindoo  copper  coin,  12  of  which  are  equal  to  1  anna, 
16  annas  making  1  rupee.     {See  Rupee.) 
The  Pie  of  Singapore  is  of  the  same  value. 

Piece  of  Eight.  The  old  name  for  the  dollar  or  piastre  valued  at 
8  reals,  from  which  circumstance  it  takes  its  distinctive  title.  It 
is  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  origin  of  the  commercial  sign  for 
a  dollar — $ — wliich  in  former  times  resembled  an  8,  the  vertical 
strokes  through  it  indicating  the  pillars  of  Hercules  on  the  pillar 
dollar.     ( See  Pillar  Hollar. ) 

Pillar  Dollar.  The  dollar  with  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  impressed 
thereon. 

Pistole,  (a.)  A  gold  coin,  circulating  in  Brunswick,  Denmark, 
and  Hanover,  equal  to  6  thalers. 

(&.)  A  gold  coin  used  in  Hamburg,  value  10  marks,  14  schillings. 
{Bank  value).     {See  JBanh  Value.) 

(c.)  A  gold  coin  used  in  Bremen,  value  5  rix-dollars. 

(d.)  A  gold  coin  used  in  the  West  Indies,  value  £1  6s.  8d. 

(e.)  A  Spanish  gold  coin,  worth  about  16s. 

All  these  coins  are  now  bought  and  sold,  or  exchanged  at  the 
current  value  for  the  day. 

Platinum.  One  of  the  noble  metals,  somewhat  heavier  than  gold, 
and  of  a  greyish- white  colour.  It  is  one  of  the  most  indestructible 
of  metals,  but  owing  to  its  hardness,  is  not  suitable  for  the  coinage. 
Hence,  although  platinum  is  a  comparatively  scarce  metal,  it  is 
only  about  one- sixth  the  value  of  gold,  the  demand  for  it  being 
much  less  than  that  for  gold. 

Platinum  Coins.  Coins  made  in  Eussia  of  the  metal  platinum  of  the 
value  of  12,  6,  and  3  rubles  respectively.  They  were  soon  withdrawn 
from  circulation,  as  the  metal  was  found  unsuitable  for  coinage. 
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Policy.    Italian,  polizza,  a  promise. 

The  word  policy  was  introduced  into  England  by  the  Lombards 
who  did  a  large  business  in  Marine  insurance.  A  policy  of  insur- 
ance is  a  document  containing  a  promise  to  pay  a  certain  sum  of 
money  on  the  occurrence  of  some  event.  In  return  for  this  promise 
a  sum  of  money  is  paid  down  called  the  premium.  {See  Premium.) 
By  far  the  largest  part  of  insurance  business  is  applied  to  disasters 
at  sea — Marine  Insurance :  to  destruction  of  property  by  fire — Fire 
Insurance  :  and  to  making  provision  for  heirs  and  successors  in  case 
of  death — Life  Insurance. 

The  practice  of  Insurance  has,  however,  been  much  extended  of 
late  years,  with  a  view  to  make  provision  against  loss  of  crops  from 
bad  weather,  against  destruction  of  glass  from  storms,  against  sick- 
ness and  accidents  of  all  kinds.  In  every  case  a  form  is  filled  up 
containing  a  promise  to  pay  a  certain  sum,  and  this  document  is 
always  called  the  policy.  Although  an  insurance  policy  is  a  contract 
it  is  only  signed  by  one  party,  the  insurer,  who  for  that  reason  is 
called  the  underwriter,  and  forms,  therefore,  what  is  called  in  law  a 
unilateral  contract. 

The  form  of  policy  now  in  use  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  original 
printed  form  adopted  by  the  members  of  "Lloyd's"  on  January  12, 
1 789,  except  that  the  old  pious  expression  at  the  beginning,  "In  the 
NAME  OF  60D,  Amen"  has  given  place  to  the  phrase  "  Be  it  hnoivn 
that." 

"  Policies  are  of  two  kinds,"  says  Mr.  Park  in  his  "  System  of  the 
Law  of  Marine  Insurances." 

(1.)  Valued  Policy,  one  in  which  the  goods  or  property  insured 
are  valued  at  prime  cost. 

(2.)  Open  Policy,  one  in  which  the  value  of  the  goods  or  property 
is  not  mentioned. 

Hence,  "  in  the  case  of  an  open  policy  the  value  must  be  proved ; 
in  a  valued  policy  it  is  agreed,  and  is  just  as  if  the  parties  had 
admitted  it  at  the  trial."     {See  Lloyd's  Policy.) 

PoIitiCEl  Economy.  From  Greek,  no\i.i,polis,  a  city;  also  a  country,  a  state; 
sometimes  it  means  the  citizens  who  form  the  state  ;  iroXtTTj?,  polites,  a 
member  of  a  city  or  state,  a  citizen,  a  freeman ;  b-oAitikos^  politikos, 
pertaining  to  a  citizen, befitting  a  statesman ;  6  jroAtTCKojj  a  statesman; 
Ta  iroAiTiKa,  ta  politika,  State  affairs. 

For  "Economy,"  see  Economics. 

The  first  great  work  on  Political  Economy  published  in  England 
was  that  of  Adam  Smith,  and  was  entitled  "  An  Enquiiy  into  the 
Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,"  a  title  which  may  be 
made  to  cover  most  definitions  of  the  science  that  have  since  been 
made. 

Courcelle  Seneuil,  a  French  writer,  says  the  main  problem  of 
Political  Economy  is  "  to  satisfy  our  wants  with  the  least  amount 
of  labour ;"  a  definition  which  has  the  advantage  of  using  no  worda 
but  such  as  are  well  understood  without  explanation. 

Every  writer  ou  Political  Economy  endeavours,  by  definition  or 
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description,  to  give  some  idea  of  the  aim  and  scope  of  the  science. 
"Without  further  quotation  it  may  be  said  that  they  mostly  agree 
in  regarding  it  as  the  science  which  treats  of  the  Production,  Pro- 
tection, and  Distribution  of  Wealth. 

So  large  an  amount  of  literature  has  been  devoted  to  economy 
during  the  last  twenty  years,  as  to  necessitate  a  sub-division  of  its 
subject  matter,  which  may  be  advantageously  viewed  under  the 
following  aspects  : — 

I.  Theoretical  Political  Economy. 

II.  Practical  Political  Economy. 

Political  Economy  in  its  Theoretical  or  Scientific  aspect  deals 
with  the  facts  of  industrial  life  with  a  view  to  establish  general 
principles  for  the  guidance  of  mankind  in  commercial  pursuits ;  to 
furnish  clear  and  correct  definitions  o£  the  terms  used ;  and  to  dis- 
sect the  complicated  phenomena  of  political  economy  so  as  to  be 
able  to  examine  each  element  separately,  and  free  from  the  distorting 
influences  which,  in  practice,  modify  the  action  of  every  social  force. 
Just  as  in  Theoretical  Dynamics,  we  find  it  convenient  to  investigate 
the  laws  of  motion  in  a  heavy  'point,  supposed  to  be  without  magni- 
tude, in  disregard  of  atmospheric  resistance  and  friction,  while  we 
know  that  in  practice  we  could  not  so  much  as  walk  across  the 
street,  or  fire  a  gun,  without  taking  these  forces  into  account ;  so,  in 
the  study  of  the  Theory  of  Political  Economy,  we  endeavour  to  free 
ourselves  from  the  consideration  of  those  moral  and  social  influences 
which  invariably  mix  themselves  up  with  every  transaction  in 
commercial  life.  The  phenomena  pertaining  exclusively  to  Economic 
Science,  when  thus  detached,  are  few  in  number.  Wealth,  utility, 
value,  demand,  supply,  capital,  interest,  labour,  exchange,  rent,  and  a 
few  others  constitute  the  subject  matter  of  the  science,  and  Bastiat 
sums  them  all  up  under  three  heads: — Wa^its, Efforts  and  Satisfaction. 

Prof.  Jevons  has  carried  his  theoretical  investigations  to  such  a 
point  as  to  be  able  to  represent  the  movements  of  these  phenomena 
by  means  of  curves,  to  which  he  has  applied  the  notation  of  the 
Differential  Calculus. 

In  common  with  most  scientific  economists,  he  declines  to  be 
diverted  from  his  investigations  by  a  consideration  of  what  ought 
to  be,  and  endeavours  to  determine  what  is,  what  goes  on,  and  ivill 
go  on,  as  an  inevitable  result  of  individuals  holding  the  right  to 
exchange  their  services  for  such  other  services  or  such  other  things 
as  they  most  desire. 

But  when  we  take  up  political  economy  in  its  Practical  aspects,  w« 
are  no  longer  able  to  detach  its  phenomena  from  those  of  our  moral 
and  social  life.  We  cannot  help  being  fettered  in  every  contract  by 
the  consideration  of  ivhat  ought  to  he,  because  we  are  so  often  dis- 
satisfied, and  justly  dissatisfied,  with  what  is ;  and  the  complications 
which  thus  arise  are  thus  forcibly  put  by  Prof.  Bonamy  Price, 
"  Practical  Political  Economy  :  "— 

"  Men  are  presumed  to  be  keen  in  the  pursuit  of  riches,  and  to  be 
sure  to  act  always  for  their  interest,  but,  unhappily,  they  are  found 
not  to  do  so,  even  here,  to  the  end  of  the  chapter.     They  rush  into 
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ruinous  wars  from  passion.  They  know  that  the  way  to  be  rich  is 
to  labour,  and  they  prefer  idleness.  Whole  nations  like  better  to 
bask  in  the  sun  than  to  take  the  trouble  to  accumulate  wealth. 
They  are  well  aware  that  the  tradesmen  with  whom  they  deal 
oppress  them  with  unjust  prices ;  they  will  not  be  at  the  pains  to 
seek  out  the  shops  where  good  commodities  are  to  be  had  at  fair 
rates,  thus  making  the  boasted  economical  principle  of  competition 
to  be  anything  but  universal.  Saving,  they  would  confess  to  be 
the  foundation  of  wealth  and  security  for  old  age ;  they  spend  all 
they  can  on  drink.  Governments  and  peoples  have  been  taught  the 
reasonableness  and  profitableness  of  Free  Trade  ;  they  persist  in 
Protection.  *  The  Wealth  of  Nations'  was  written  to  paint  the 
folly  of  the  Mercantile  Theory,  and  few  educated  men  in  England 
would  like  to  confess  their  belief  in  it ;  but  it  lives  on,  nevertheless, 
with  indestructible  vitality.  It  reigns  supreme  in  all  the  Stock 
Exchanges  of  the  world,  and  every  merchant  and  shopkeeper  loves 
to  hear  that  exports  exceeds  imports."  To  this  may  be  added : — 
We  waste  our  pity  on  the  poor,  who  are  overburdened  with  families 
which  they  can  neither  adequately  feed  nor  fairly  start  in  the  battle 
of  life,  and  yet  take  no  pains  to  warn  them  at  the  proper  time,  or 
instruct  them  in  the  course  they  ought  to  pursue.  We  are  for  ever 
preaching  to  them  the  duties  of  self-reliance  and  foresight,  and 
then  encourage  them  in  improvidence  by  giving  them  a  claim  on 
the  hard  earnings  of  others  through  the  agency  of  an  antiquated 
Poor  Law." 

Between  Professor  Jevons's  elegant  equations,  and  Prof.  Price's 
stem  facts,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  plenty  of  work  set  out  for 
those  who  are  prepared  for  yeoman's  service  ia  the  field  of  Economic 
research. 

Poltinnick.  A  Russian  silver  coin,  value  50  copecks.  It  weighs 
10'367  grammes  '868  fine,  and  is  worth  fr.  l*99c.,  or  Is.  7d,  sterUng. 

Fool.  Pooling.  To  Pool.  An  Americanism  now  rendered  famiHar 
to  the  English  ear  through  the  reports  of  the  Railway  Market 
in  the  United  States. 

The  object  of  a  "  pool  "  is  to  put  an  end  to  the  "  war  of  rates" 
which  breaks  out  so  frequently  between  two  or  more  competing 
lines ;  and  which  mostly  entails  loss  to  the  shareholders  as  well  as 
injury  to  the  Hues  themselves.  Sometimes  the  proceeds  of  the 
traffic  on  competing  lines  are  put  into  a  common  fund,  and  after- 
wards distributed  according  to  conditions  previously  agreed  on.  This 
is  called  a  "  Financial  Pool."  In  other  cases,  arrangements  are 
made  for  a  distribution  of  the  traffic,  each  line  agreeing  to  accept  a 
specified  proportion.     This  is  called  a  "  Physical  Pool." 

Port  of  London,  in  modem  spcecli  a  *'  port "  is  usually  understood  as  a  seaport. 
That  was  not  the  idea  exclusively  conveyed  by  the  word  as  used  by  the 
Eomans,  from  whom  it  was  derived,  nor  by  the  English  when  they 
introduced  it  into  our  lano^uage.  Besides  signifying  the  mouth  of  a 
river,  or  a  place  into  which  ships  might  come,  it  meant  also  a  ware- 
house, or  magazine,  a  place  for  the  storage  of  goods;  it  signified  also 
a  custom-house,  or  pla'»  for  the  collection  of  the  public  revenues. 
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"  In  portu  operam  dabat"  (He  was  a  collector  of  customs). 

"  Portus  est  conclusus  locus  qui  importantur  merces  et  inde  expor- 
tantur.  Est  et  ratio  conclusa  et  munita."  (A  port  is  an  enclosed 
p'ace  to  •which  goods  are  brought  and  whence  they  are  sent  out.  It  is 
also  any  fortified  enclosure.) 

In  the  ancient  Laws  and  Institutes  of  England,  printed  by  com- 
mand of  William  IV.,  there  is  one  dating  from  the  time  of  Edward 
the  Elder,  son  of  Alfred  (901-924),  which  is  thus  officially  trans- 
lated : — "  And  I  will  that  every  man  have  his  warrants,  and  that  no 
man  buy  out  of  port  (that  is,  marhet),  but  have  the  portreeve's 
witness,  or  that  or  unlying  men,  whom  one  may  believe.  And  if 
any  one  buy  out  of  'port,  let  him  incur  the  King's  oferhyrnes" — 
Quoted  by  H.  D.  McLeod,  Theory  and  Practice  of  Banking. 

The  importance  attached  to  the  buying  and  selling  in  port,  or  as 
it  was  sometimes  called,  a  market  overt,  in  the  presence  of  one  or 
more  witnesses  arose  from  the  educational  deficiences  of  the  times 
when  reading  and  writing  were  rare  accomplishments ;  so  that  in 
order  to  have  legal  proof  of  a  contract  or  bargain,  it  was  necessary 
that  it  should  be  made  in  presence  of  some  trustworthy  officer  who 
might  be  appealed  to  in  case  of  dispute.  "When  dealers  could  put 
their  contracts  into  writing,  these  ancient  formalities  were  gradually 
dispensed  with. 

Post,  To.    Jjaiia, ponere,  to  place,  to  put,  or  to  fix;  positum,  placed,  put,  fixed. 

To  Post  is  a  term  much  used  in  the  counting-house,  and  signifies 
to  place  an  entry  in  some  book  or  ledger  where  it  is  to  remain 
permanently.  Hence  entries  made  from  journals  or  auxiliary 
books  when  placed  in  the  ledger  are  said  to  be  posted.  Similarly, 
the  numbers  of  bank  notes,  of  coupons,  bills,  &c.,  when  placed  in 
books  to  be  kept  for  reference  are  said  to  be  posted. 

Post-Date.    Latin,  post,  after  datum,  given  (meaning  a  given  time). 

To  attach  a  date  to  a  cheque  or  other  writing  subsequent  to  that 
on  which  it  is  written.  Bank  Post  Bills  are  intentionally  post 
dated  7  days  ;  the  7  days'  interest  being  a  compensation  for  the 
convenience  afforded.  An  ordinary  cheque  is  sometimes  post 
dated,  in  which  case  the  holder  ought  not  to  present  it  till  it  has 
matured,  as  it  is  liable  to  cause  error  or  unnecessary  trouble  by  its 
return. 

"  All  instruments  which  are  post-dated  are  void  the  moment  it  is 
shown  that  the  apparent  date  was  not  contemporaneous  with  the 
date  on  which  they  were  issued." — Bkookes,  On  the  Offi.CG  and 
Practice  of  a  Notary  in  England. 

When  a  Cheque  is  payable  to  Order,  a  post-date  does  not  invali- 
date it. 

The  Post-dating  of  Invoices  is  a  practice  which,  from  very  small 
beginnings,  has  acquired  dimensions  threatening  serious  inconveni- 
ence to  those  who  are  its  victims.  It  is  not  unusual  for  travellers 
or  canvassers  to  obtain  orders  for  goods  with  the  understanding  that 
the  invoice  shall  bear  a  date,  three,  six,  or  nine  months  later  than 
that  on  which  the  goods  are  delivered,  at  which  date  payment  is 
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made  by  means  of  a  three  months'  bill.  These  long  credits  added 
to  others  which  are  given  by  producers  of  raw  material,  are  among 
the  efficient  causes  which  lead  to  those  terrible  commercial  crises 
with  which  the  country  is  agitated  every  few  years.  The  practice 
of  post-dating,  or  as  it  is  sometimes  called  "  dating  forward,"  grows 
up  by  such  insensible  degrees,  and  over  so  wide  an  area,  that 
although  no  one  approves  of  it,  no  one  is  able  to  suppress  it.  It  is 
only  when  the  evil  has  attained  such  a  magnitude  as  to  call  forth 
the  united  action  of  a  number  of  the  larger  trading  firms  that  any 
effective  check  can  be  imposed. 

Found  (In  weight).  From  the  Latin,  pondus,  a  weight.  Pendo,  to  cause  to 
hang  down  hke  a  pair  of  scales ;  hence,  to  weigh.  Libra  ponclo,  a 
pound  in  weight.  Auri  quinque  pondo,  five  pounds  of  gold.  From 
this  way  of  speaking  of  pondo  (in  weight),  without  the  noun  libj'a, 
arose  the  practice  in  latter  times  of  using  pondus,  as  equivalent  to  the 
word  "  Uhra"  in  England. 

1519.  "  A  monstre  of  silver  and  gilt  to  bear  in  the  Sacrament  on 
Corpus  Christi  day,  the  pondre  (weight)  thereof  31  ounces  and  dimid."— 
Churchwarden's  Accompts  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster. 

Pound  Avoirdupois.  The  unit  of  weight  employed  in  England 
for  weighing  heavy  goods  and  merchandize.  It  is  equal  to  7000 
Troy  grains,  or453'69265255  metric  grammes.  It  is  also  divided  into 
16  ounces  of  437^  gi'ains  each. 

Pound  Troy.  The  unit  of  weight  used  in  England  for  weighing 
the  precious  metals.  It  is  equal  to  6760  Troy  grains,  or 
373-2419541  metric  grammes.  It  is  divided  into  12  ounces  of  480 
grains  each. 

Hence  the  grain  is  the  only  unit  common  to  the  two  systems  of 
weight.     {See  Grain.) 

Pound  (In  money).  The  principal  English  coin  of  account,  and  corres- 

fondingto  the  "  coin  of  circulation"  called  a  sovereign  {see  Sovereign). 
t  is  divided  into  20  shilHngs  or  240  pence,  and  weighs  123'27447  Troy 
grains  (7*98805  grammes),  as  determined  by  the  Mint  regulation,  in 
virtue  of  which  40  lbs.  Troy  of  gold  is  coined  into  1869  sovereigns. 

The  name  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  in  the  time  of  the  Con- 
queror, one  Tower  pound  of  silver  was  coined  into  240  silver  pence ; 
whence  the  Tower  pennyweight  was  really  and  truly  the  weight  of 
a  penny.  Twelve  of  these  silver  pence  were  called  a  shilling,  or 
solidusj  and  twenty  solidi  made  a  pound.  The  weight  of  t\w 
shilling  was  reduced  from  time  to  time  till  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
the  pound  Troy  of  silver  was  coined  into  744  pence  {see  Shilling),  but 
12  of  these  smaller  pence  were  still  called  a  shilling,  and  20  shillings 
a  pound  in  coin.     (See  Troy  Weight.) 

The  pound  is  also  the  unit  of  value  in  the  Channel  Islands,  and 
is  divided  into  shillings  and  pence  as  in  England.  The  pounds 
however,  is  of  less  value  than  the  English  pound  sterling,  being 
worth  only  230'40  pence,  instead  of  240  pence ;  in  other  words, 
£1  sterling  is  equal  to  £1  Is.  ?>d.  Channel  Islands  currency. 

There  Orre  three  monetary  units  called  a  pound  used  in  Canadai 
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one  of  wliicli  is  the  Englisli  pound  sterling,  and  the  other  two 
purely  ideal  coins  founded  on  the  different  valuations  of  the  dollar. 

[a.)  The  English  pound  sterhng  is  used  almost  exclusively  in  the 
Goverment  accounts,  and  is  represented  by  the  British  sovereign 
coined  in  England,  as  above  described. 

(6.)  The  Halifax  pound  sterling,  which  is  an  imaginary  coin, 
having  no  metallic  representation,  is  based  on  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, which  assigns  as  its  metallic  value  101 'SOI  grains  Troy  of 
gold,  "9166  fine.  By  the  table  (see  Pi'ice  of  Gold)  this  is  found  to  be 
197-2229^.    say,  16s.  b^l 

(c.)  The  Halifax  pound  currency,  also  an  imaginary  unit,  founded 
on  the  valuation  of  the  Canada  dollar,  which  is  the  real  monetary 
unit  offtvalue  in  Canada,  although  represented  by  nothing  but 
paper  issued  by  the  banks.  The  currency  dollar  is  assumed  to  be 
equal  to  60  pence  English,  and  four  of  them  are  equal  to  the 
Halifax  currency  pound,  which  is  therefore,  by  the  same  assumption, 
equal  to  16s.  8d.  English.  The  Halifax  currency  dollar  is  there- 
fore equal  to  60  pence  Halifax  currency,  and  50  pence  English 
currency. 

These  Canadian  denominations,  having  no  metallic  representa- 
tions, and  the  exchange  being  always  quoted  in  dollars,  are  of  little 
importance. 

The  pound  in  Nova  Scotia  currency  is  worth  16s.  English. 

The  pound  in  New  Brunswick  currency  is  equal  to  16s.  8d. 
English. 

The  pound  in  Newfoundland  currency  is  equal  to  16s.  8d. 
English. 

Power  of  Attorney.  A  power  of  attorney  is  a  written  or  printed 
document  authorizing  some  person  named  therein  to  act  in  place  of, 
and  with  the  full  powers  possessed  by,  some  other  person.  They 
are  largely  used  in  commerce  to  enable  individuals  living  in  remote 
districts,  or  in  foreign  countries,  to  obtain  payment  of  moneys, 
which,  Avithout  the  use  of  a  "  power,"  would  require  their  attendance 
in  person.  The  following  is  a  form  of  power  of  attorney  used  to 
obtain  payment  of  an  annuity  from  an  Assurance  Company  : — 


Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  I  (A.B.),  in  the  county  of 
have  made,  ordained,  constituted,  and  appointed,  and  by 


these  presents  do  make,  ordain,  constitute,  and  appoint  (C.D.  and 
E.F.  jointly  and  severally)  my  true  and  lawful  attorneys  or  attorney, 
for  me  in  my  name  and  behalf,  to  ask,  demand,  sue  for,  recover,  and 
receive  of  and  from  the  cashier,  treasurer,  or  whom  else  it  may  concern 
of  the  Assurance  Company  (  ),  a  certain  annuity  granted  for 

the  remainder  of  my  life  by  policy  (  )  of  (  )  pounds  per 

annum,  payable  in  half-yearly  payments,  the  first  whereof  became  due 
the  (  )  of  {  )  instant.     And  upon  payment  or  receipt  of 

the  said  annuity,  as  the  aforesaid  half-yearly  payment  shall  respectively 
become  due  for  me,  the  said  constituent,  and  in  my  name  to  make  and 
give  good  and  s\ifl5.cieiit  release  and  discharge  for  the  same.    And  upon 
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non-payment  of  the  same  for  me,  the  said  constituent  to  take  and  use 
all  such  lawful  ways  and  means  for  the  recovery  thereof,  as  the  said 
constituent  might  or  could  do  were  I  personally  present.  And 
generally  in  the  premises  to  do,  perform,  execute,  and  accomplish  all 
such  acts,  deeds,  matters,  and  things  whatsoever  as  my  said  attorneys, 
or  either  or  any  of  them  shall  judge,  see,  or  think  fit  and  necessary  to 
be  done  in  the  premises  as  fiUly  and  effectually  as  T,  the  said  consti- 
tuent, might  or  could  do  were  I  personally  present ;  and  I,  the  said 
constituent,  do  ratify  and  hereby  promise  to  allow,  ratify,  confirm,  and 
hold  for  good,  effectual,  and  vaUd  in  law,  all  and  whatsover  my  said 
attorneys,  or  either  or  any  of  them  shall  lawfully  do  or  cause  to  be 
done,  in  and  about  the  premises  by  virtue  of  these  presents.  In  wit- 
ness thereof,  I,  the  said  (A.B.),  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal 
the  (  )  day  of  (  a.d.  one  thousand  eight  hundred 

and 

A.B. 
Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered 
in  presence  of 

G.H. 

K.L. 

P.  P.  Endorsements,  Endorsements  by  procuration — that  is,  per^ 
procuration.  {See  Fer-jprocuration.)  The  following  is  the  usual 
lorm  of  a  per-pro  endorsement. 

"Pay  to  the  Order  of  Blanc  &  Co. 

"Per  Pro.  Shipley  &  Sons. 

"  Tnos.  Beown." 

In  this  form  of  endorsement,  "  Blank  &  Co."  are  the  endorsees, 
"Shipley  &  Sons  "the  endorsers,  and  "Thos.  Brown"  the  person 
authorized  to  sign  on  behalf  of  Shipley  &  Sons. 

Preference  Bonds  and  Shares.  It  often  occurs  in  the  experience  of 
commercial  bodies  that  the  capital  with  which  they  commence 
business  is  found  insufficient  for  the  objects  they  have  in  view. 
Under  such  circumstances  it  becomes  a  question  how  additional 
capital  shall  be  raised.  As  a  first  resource  it  is  usual  to  adopt  one 
of  the  two  following  alternatives.  (1.)  To  issue  a  series  of  bonds, 
which  shall  receive  a  fixed  dividend,  before  any  part  of  the 
company's  profits  are  divided  among  the  ordinary  shareholders,  thus 
giving  them  a  preferential  claim  over  the  ordinary  shares;  or, 
(2.)  lo  issue  a  series  of  new  shares,  which,  though  not  entitled  to 
a  fixed  interest,  shall  enjoy  a  preferential  claim  to  profits  up  to 
a  specified  point,  before  anything  is  paid  to  ordinary  shareholders. 
It  IS  this  prior  claim  which  gives  to  bonds  and  shares  of  this 
nature  the  right  to  the  title  of  'preference  bonds  and  shares.  A 
second  or  third  series  of  bonds  is  sometimes  issued  by  companies 
whose  finances  are  embarrassed,  and  these  are  called  second  prefer- 
ence smdiJiird  preference  bonds  respectively.  In  these  cases,  how- 
ever, the  successive  series  of  issues  take  rank  after  those  that  have 
been  previously  issued,  so  as  not  to  impaii*  the  security  given  for 
those  already  in  circulation. 
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Pre-preference  Bonds  and  Shares.  When  a  commercial  company  is 
in  great  straits  for  want  of  capital,  and  preference  bonds  have 
already  been  issued  by  such  company,  recourse  is  sometimes  had 
to  an  expedient  which  could  never  be  iustified,  except  by  a  conviction 
almost  amounting  to  a  certainty,  that  existing  preference  bond- 
holders would  find  their  position  rendered  more  secure  by  its 
adoption.  That  expedient  is  the  issue  of  a  series  of  bonds  which 
shall  have  a  prior  claim  on  the  income  of  the  company,  over  those 
who,  till  then,  had  a  first  claim  on  that  income,  namely,  the  first 
preference  bondholders.  Legally,  the  consent  of  such  preference 
bondholders  must  be  obtained  before  any  such  issue  of  bonds  can  be 
made.  When  that  consent  is  obtained,  and  the  new  series  of  Bonds 
is  issued,  they  are  distinguished  from  all  the  others  by  the  name  of 
pre-preference  bonds,  and  they  are  so  called  because  the  interest  on 
them  is  paid  out  of  the  first  revenues  of  the  company,  whether  there 
be  sufiicient  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  remainder  or  not. 

Premium.     From  the  Latin,  prcemium,  a  recompense,  or  reward ;  pramio  aliquem 
afficere,  or  alicui proemium  dare,  to  reward  or  recompense  anyone. 

Th3  meaning  of  Premium  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  its  Latin 
original.  In  general  terms  it  may  be  said  to  be  a  recompense  made 
in  return  for  money  paid  down  for  a  purpose,  or  for  some  service 
rendered.  The  word  has  sundry  appHcations  in  commerce,  the 
following  being  some  of  the  more  important. 

In  currency,  the  premium  on  gold  or  silver  is  the  difference  of 
value  between  gold  and  silver  coins  and  paper  notes  of  the  same 
nominal  amount.  Thus  when  the  United  States  gold  dollar  was  at 
a  premium  of  25,  it  meant  that  125  paper  dollars  were  given  for  a 
100  gold  dollars.  This  was  the  customary  mode  of  recording  the 
difference  of  value.  It  would  have  been  more  correct  in  a  scientific 
sense  to  have  said  that  the  paper  dollar  was  at  20  percent,  discount 
or  that  100  of  them  were  worth  80  gold  dollars,  as  determined  by 
the  proportion— 125  :  100  : :  100  :  80._ 

Fremiuyn  when  used  in  this  sense  is  almost  identical  in  meaning 
with  the  continental  term  agio  {see  Agio). 

In  life  insurance,  the  premium  is  the  sum  periodically  paid  by  the 
insured  in  order  to  secure  to  his  representatives  after  his  death,  a 
stated  sum  of  money  from  the  society  to  whom  the  premium  is  paid. 
Similarly  in  Fire  Insurance,  it  is  the  sum  periodically  paid  in  order 
to  obtain  compensation  for  loss  of  property  by  fire,  and  is  usually  a 
fixed  percentage  on  the  nominal  value  of  the  property  insured. 

In  Marine  Insurance  the  Premium  paid  is  commonly  for  a  speci- 
fied voyage,  as  from  one  port  to  another,  or  to  various  ports  ;  or 
from  a  sliip's  departure  from  a  given  port  until  her  return,  as  out 
and  home  ;  and  sometimes,  when  upon  the  ship  or  freight,  it  is  for 
a  limited  time,  as  a  rate  per  month ;  but  when  the  time  is  thus 
specified,  the  insurance  cannot  be  in  force  for  a  longer  period  than 
twelve  months,  without  being  renewed  in  a  fresh  policy. 

In  finance,  stocks,  bonds,  or  shares  are  said  to  stand  at  a  premium 
when  their  market  price  is  higher  than  that  paid  for  them  whea 
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onginally  issued.  For  example,  if  £100  of  Russian  Stock  is  issued 
at  the  price  of  £94,  then  if  the  quoted  price  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
is  96^,  it  is  said  to  be  at  1|  premium  ;  that  is,  £95  10s.  would  have 
to  be  given  for  £100  of  stock.  The  same  applies  mutatis  mutandis 
to  bonds  and  shares. 

One  very  objectionable  use  of  the  word  "  premiuth"  has  lately 
made  its  way  into  the  English  market  from  the  Continent.  A 
number  of  Lottery  Loans  of  the  worst  class  have  been  started  in 
some  of  the  German  States,  and  also  in  Austria.  Owing  to  the  bad 
odour  in  wliich  lotteries  are  held  in  England,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  get  subscriptions  to  them  to  any  great  extent  in  this  country  if 
called  by  their  proper  name.  The  name  of  Premium-Loans  {Free- 
mien  Anleihen)  has  therefore  been  substituted  ;  they  are  persistently 
advertised  and  otherwise  forced  on  the  attention  of  persons,  who 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining  their  real  character,  and  the  money 
that  has  been  extracted  from  the  pockets  of  unfortunate  dupes  by 
these  means  is  enormous. 

Present,  To,    Latin,  prcesens,  present,  immediate,  directly,  in  person;  whence 
'  the  verb  prcMentare,  to  show,  to  present,  to  exhibit. 

In  ordinary  speech,  **'  to  present"  means  simply  to  place  anything 
before  someone,  to  be  seen,  or  to  be  accepted.  In  commercial  law, 
it  bears  a  signification  somewhat  more  technical :  thus — 

To  present  a  Bill  for  "Acceptance"  is  to  bring  it  to  the  person  on 
whom  it  is  **  drawn,"  and  request  him  to  undertake  to  pay  it,  which 
he  does  by  writing  the  word  "  Accepted  "  on  its  face,  and  signing  his 
name  thereto.  Bills  should  be  presented  for  acceptance  as  soon  as 
possible  ;  otherwise,  the  holder  may  incur  loss  by  the  delay. 

To  present  a  Bill  or  Promissory  Note  for  "  Payment  "  is  to  bring 
it  to  the  principal  debtor  and  demand  payment  of  it.  It  should  be 
presented  for  payment  punctually  on  the  day  when  it  falls  due ; 
otherwise,  all  the  parties  to  it  except  the  Drawer  and  Acceptor  are 
discharged  from  their  liability. 

A  Bill  or  Note  is  considered  in  law  as  duly  presented  if  left  at  the 
residence  or  business  office  of  the  drawer,  drawee,  or  acceptor,  that  is, 
it  is  not  essential  that  it  should  be  delivered  to  him  in  person. 

Present  Value.  There  are  three  principal  methods  of  calculating 
present  values  in  use.  (1.)  TTie  rough  method  of  discounting,  as  in 
the  negotiation  of  Bills  of  Exchange.  (2.)  The  determination  of 
the  present  value  of  a  deferred  payment  reckoning  compound 
interest  on  the  sum  paid  ;  and  (3)  The  determination  of  the  present 
value  of  a  series  of  payments  due  at  regular  intervals,  as  in  the  case 
of  an  annuity.  The  first  of  these  operations  is  so  simple  as  to 
need  no  formula.  For  the  second  and  third,  a  good  knowledge  of 
algebra  is  essential,  as  they  involve  rather  prolix  logarithmic 
calculations,  although  in  practice  the  clerical  work  is  much  abbre- 
viated by  the  use  of  Compound  Interest  Tables  which  have  lately 
been  brought  to  great  perfection. 
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For  determining  the  Present  Value  of  a  sum  due  at  the  end  of  a 
given  number  of  intervals ;  the  following  formula  is  used, 

V=^^n. 
(1  +  r) 
where  V  =  the  present  Value. 

M  =  amount  due  at  the  end  of  the  time, 
n  =  number  of  intervals. 
r  =  rate  per  cent,  for  each  interval. 
For  the  Present  Value  of  a  series  of  payments  due  at  regular 
intervals,  we  have — 

r     \  Ji"y 

where  P  =  the  Present  Value. 
A  =  periodical  payment. 
n  =  number  of  intervals. 
E  =  1  +  r. 
r  =  rate  per  cent,  for  each  interval. 

Priatchek.  A  Kussian  silver  coin,  value  5  copecks,  about  In^cZ. 
(i.e.j  a  little  less  than  two-pence)  sterling.    Often  written  PiatacheTc. 

Price.  Latin,  pretium,  worth,  value,  reward;  whence  the  Italian  forms, pretio, 
prezzo,  pregio.  French,  prix.  Dutch,  prijs.  The  English  words 
praise  and  prize  are  also  derived  from  the  same  root.  Thus,  to  praise 
is  to  attribute  a  high  value  to  a  thing  or  deed;  to  prize  a  thing  is  to 
keep  it  and  cherish  it,  because  of  the  value  and  worth  we  assign  to  it; 
a  prize  is  the  reward  of  industry  and  excellence  in  some  form  or  other. 

The  value  of  a  commodity  estimated  and  expressed  in  money. 
Some  writers  use  the  phrase  "  money  or  credit "  but  this  amounts 
to  much  the  same  thing,  as  the  amount  of  a  credit  is  almost  invari- 
ably expressed  in  terms  of  money. 

Price  of  Gold  and  Silver.  The  Price  of  Gold  is  determined  by  the 
Mint  Eegulation  which  ordains  that  40  pounds  Troy  of  Gold  I? 
or  '916|  fine,  best  Standard  Gold  shall  be  coined  into  1869 
sovereigns.  By  division  it  is  found  that  1  ounce  Troy  of  Standard 
Gold  is  worth  77s.  10\d.  Hence,  £3  17s.  10\d.  per  ounce  is  said  to 
be  the  price  of  Standard  Gold. 

Since  an  ounce  Troy  is  equal  to  480  grains  we  find  from  the  above 
data  that  the  weight  of  the  sovereign  is  123"27447  Troy  grains. 

Hence  the  value  of  the  Troy  grain  of  standard  gold  is  found  by 
division  to  be  l*9469tZ. 

Expressed  in  grammes,  the  weight  of  the  sovereign  is 
7'98805  grammes,  this  gives  as  the  value  of  the  gramme  of 
standard  gold  30-04488£Z. 

If  the  gold  be  A  or  '900  fine  as  the  French  Napoleon,  the  value  of 
the  gramme  is  29'4986cZ. 

On  the  same  supposition,  the  value  of  the  grain  Troy  is  found  to 
be  l-9115cZ. 

If  the  gold  be  vure  or  absolutely  fine,  the  gramme  is  worth 
32-7762d  ^  ^ 
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Value  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  Grains  Troy. 


Gold  H  fine. 

Gold  T»o  fine. 

Fine  Gold. 

Fine  Silver. 

1  Grain  Troy 

1-9469C?. 

1-9115C?. 

2-1239C?. 

.13702c?. 

2      , 

3-8938 

3-8230 

4-2478 

.27404 

3      , 

5-84.07 

5-7345 

6-3717 

•41106 

4      , 

7-7876 

7-6460 

8-4956 

•54808 

5      , 

9-7345 

9-5575 

10-6195 

•68510 

6      , 

11-6814 

11-4690 

12-7434 

-82212 

7     , 

13-6283 

13-3805 

14-8673 

•95914 

8      , 

15-5752 

15-2920 

16-9912 

1-09616 

9      , 

17-5221 

17-2035 

191151 

1-23318 

10      , 

19-4690 

19-1150 

21-2390 

1-37020 

Value  of  Gold  and  Silver  in  Grammes. 


1  Gramme 

Gold  \\  fine. 

Gold  i'a  fine. 

Fine  Gold. 

Fine  Silver. 

30'04488(Z. 

29-i986d. 

32-7762C?. 

2-lU6d. 

2 

60-08976 

58-9972 

65-5524 

4-2292 

3 

90-13464 

88-4958 

98-3286 

6-3438 

4 

120-17952 

117-9944 

131-1048 

8-4584 

5 

150-22440 

147-4930 

163-8810 

10-5730 

6 

180-26928 

176-9916 

196-6572 

12-6876 

7        „ 

210-31416 

206-4902 

229-4334 

14-8022 

8       „ 

240-35904 

235-9888 

2622096 

16-9168 

9 

270-40392 

265-4874 

294-9858 

190314 

10        „ 

300-44880 

294-9860 

327-7620 

21-1460 
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On  the  same  supposition,  the  grain  Troy  is  worth  2'1239(^. 

The  'price  of  Silver  is  determined  by  the  observation  that,  in 
France,  where  the  Double  Standard  {see  Double  Standard)  of 
Valuation  prevails,  it  was  found  that  the  value  oi fine  gold,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  fine  silver,  the  comparison  being  extended  over 
several  years,  was  as  15|  to  1.  In  other  words,  that  1  part  by  weight 
of  fine  gold  was  equal  in  value  to  15-3  parts  by  weight  oifine  silver. 
{See  Franc.)  Almost  the  same  proportion  was  found  to  prevail  in 
India,  where  the  silver  standard  is  in  use.  This  proportion  has 
been  a  good  deal  disturbed  of  late  years  owing  to  the  large  inHux  of 
silver  from  the  mines  recently  discovered.  It  was  very  different 
also  in  ancient  times.  AVe  are  told  by  Herodotus  that  in  the  time 
of  Darius,  the  Son  of  Hydaspes,  that  gold  was  13  times  the  value 
of  the  same  weight  of  silver.  The  assay  of  equivalent  amounts 
of  gold  and  silver  coins  of  that  period  gives  13|  to  1  as  the 
proportion.  In  Roman  times  the  proportion  fell  as  low  as  10 
to  1.  In  later  times  it  rose  to  12  to  1.  In  our  first  coinage  of 
gold,  in  the  time  of  Edw.  III.,  about  1*4  parts  of  silver  was  equal 
to  1  of  gold,  but  this  was  found  to  be  too  low  a  value  for  gold. 
For  the  last  century,  or  century  and  a-half,  it  was  about  15|  to  1 ; 
and  during  the  late  silver  panic  it  was  as  much  as  22  to  1. 

Nevertheless,  the  proportion  of  i5|  parts  of  fine  silver  to  1  of  gold 
is  still  maintained  as  a  basis  of  comparison,  as  it  is  thought  that 
when  business  has  settled  down  into  its  normal  course,  the  old 
relation  between  the  two  metals  will  be  almost  unchanged.  For 
this  reason,  the  metallic  value  of  the  silver  coins  described  in  the 
present  work,  have  all  been  calculated  on  the  supposition  that  15^ 
parts  of  fine  silver  are  equal  in  value  to  1  part  of  fine  gold  ;  and  the 
fourth  colum.n  in  the  preceding  Tables  has  been  derived  from  the 
same  data.  The  series  of  numbers  under  the  heading  "  Fine  Silver" 
are  obtained  from  that  headed  "  Fine  Gold,"  by  multiplying  the 
latter  by  2  and  dividing  by  31. 

When  fine  gold  is  taken  at  \h\  times  the  price  of  fine  silver,  the 
latter  comes  out  Qds.  9d.  per  oz.  troy.  But  fine  silver  for  the  last 
few  years  has  been  nearer  60cZ.  per  ounce,  and  has  varied  con- 
siderably at  times  from  that  jDi-ice,  so  that  in  calculating  the  metallic 
value  of  silver  coins,  the  market  value  for  the  time  being  must 
always  be  taken  into  account. 

Primage.  A  small  contribution,  usually  about  one-tenth  the  amount 
of  the  freight,  formerly  paid  to  the  captain  of  a  vessel  for  taking 
care  of  the  cargo :  but  which  is  now  regularly  charged  as  an  addition 
to  the  freight,  and  applied  to  the  shipowner's  benefit. 

Prime  Entry.  Before  a  Landing  Waiter  is  appointed  to  the  charge 
of  a  vessel  which  has  entered  the  port,  and  therefore,  necessarily 
before  commencing  its  discharge,  it  is  required  that  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  cargo  should  be  entered,  and  unless  the  goods  are 
bonded, the  duty  must  be  paid  up  on  an  estimated  amount.  This  is 
called  making  a  Frime  Entry,  and  when  afterwards  the  goods  have 
been  landed,  and  the  net  weight  or  quantity  has  been  ascertained, 
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the  consignee  is  required  to  make  a  second  or  Post  Entry,  and  pay 
the  remaining  duty. 

Principal,  (a.)  Tlie  cliief,  or  one  of  the  chiefs  or  a  commercial  firm ; 
an  employer. 

(b.)  One  who  employs  an  attorney,  to  which  the  term  principal 
stands  in  the  same  relation  as  the  French  mandatit  to  that  of 
procureur.  In  this  relation,  the  principal  is  sometimes  called  the 
constitiLent. 

(c.)  A  sum  of  money  employed  to  produce  a  profit  or  revenne, 
and  is  often  used  as  the  equivalent  of  capital.  More  precisely,  how- 
ever, custom  has  established  a  distinction  between  the  two  terms. 
Capital  being  wealth  employed  to  produce  profit,  and  Principal, 
wealth  set  apart  to  produce  revenue,  periodically  payable  over  a 
length  of  time  under  the  name  of  interest. 

Private  Bank.  A  Private  Bank  is  a  bank  conducted  by  a  single 
individual,  or  by  a  firm  of  partners  not  exceedinrj  six.  AVhen  more 
than  six  partners  set  up  a  bank  it  is  called  a  Joint  Stock  Bank,  and 
falls  under  the  laws  established  for  the  control  of  Joint  Stock  Com- 
panies. No  private  bank  has  been  established  of  late  years ;  the 
large  capital  requisite  for  the  foundation  of  a  bank,  being  practically 
unattainable  except  by  the  united  contributions  of  a  large  number 
of  shareholders. 

Probate.  Grants  of  Probate.  The  official  proof  of  a  will  or  testa- 
ment. When  a  solicitor  is  employed,  he  will  do  all  that  is  necessary 
to  obtain  such  a  grant  on  behalf  of  his  client.  But  it  is  not  necessary 
in  simple  cases  to  employ  a  solicitor.  The  executor  of  a  will  should 
take  it  to  the  Court  of  Probate,  Somerset  House,  Strand,  W.C, 
when  the  clerks  of  the  department  will  afford  him  all  the  informa- 
tion required. 

When  application  is  made  to  a  banker  for  Fccurities  on  deposit  in 
the  name  of  a  deceased  customer,  or  the  balance  standing  to  his 
credit  in  the  bank  books,  if  over  £50,  the  applicant  must  produce  a 
Certificate  of  Probate  (or  Letters  of  Administration,  if  deceased  made 
no  Will)  to  justify  the  banker  in  giving  up  possession  of  those 
securities  and  to  prevent  their  falling  into  wrong  hands. 

Mr.  Tidd  Pratt,  late  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies,  gives  the 
following  useful  hints  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  wish  to  prove  a 
Will,  without  the  aid  of  a  solicitor : — 

Rules,  etc.,  as  to  Personal  Applications  for  Grants  of  Prolate  or 
Letters  of  Administration. 

"The  department  for  personal  applications  is  at  Somerset  House, 
Strand,  W.C.  The  offices  are  open  to  any  person  who  may  wish  to 
prove  a  will  or  obtain  letters  of  administration  without  employing 
a  proctor  or  solicitor. 
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"  The  applicant  has  only  to  attend  (bringing  the  will,  in  case 
there  be  a  will),  and  state  the  amount  (or  thereabouts)  of  the 
deceased  person's  "  personal  estate  and  effects."  He  must  also 
procure  (for  inspection  only)  a  certificate  either  of  death  or  burial. 
This  document,  however,  may  be  procured  and  sent  subsequently 
(and  it  is  sometimes  dispensed  with  altogether). 

"  The  applicant  will  receive  all  possible  assistance  from  the  clerks 
of  the  department,  with  reference  to  obtaining  the  grant  of  probate 
or  administration,  and  all  the  papers  are  prepared,  and  the  parties 
are  sworn  in  the  office. 

"  As  in  cases  wherein  a  proctor  or  solicitor  is  employed,  so  in 
this  department,  administration  bonds,  with  one  or  two  sureties 
(according  to  the  amount  of  property),  are  required  when  the  appli- 
cation is  for  letters  of  administration ;  not  so  when  an  executor 
applies  for  probate  of  a  will.  The  sureties,  however,  may  attend 
subsequently  to  the  administrator. 

"  The  foregoing  outline  will  suffice  for  general  information  in 
ordinary  cases,  and  parties  have  only  to  apply  at  the  department  iC 
the  case  be  out  of  the  ordinary  course,  as  any  way  they  will  be  able 
to  commence  the  business  on  their  first  attendance  there. 

"All  the  fees  are  regulated  by  a  Government  table,  and  are  paid 
in  Probate  Court  stamps,  which  are  obtainable  through  the 
messenger.  The  amount  of  fees  depends  on  the  value  of  the 
property  of  the  deceased,  and  (in  case  of  a  will)  on  the  length  and 
nature  of  that  document." 

There  are  about  40  District  Registries  in  different  parts  of 
England  and  "Wales  :  but  those  who  propose  to  act  without  the  aid 
of  a  solicitor  will  in  most  cases  find  it  expedient  to  apply  in  the 
first  place  at  the  Principal  Registry,  where  all  necessary  information 
will  be  given. 

The  duties  on  Probates  are  now  the  same  as  those  on  Letters  of 
Administration.     {See  Administration,  Letters  of. ) 

Procuration.  Latin,  pro,  for ;  cura,  care ;  procurare,  to  take  care  of  the  affairs 
of  a  person  in  his  absence.  Hence,  to  sign  a  paper  by  procuration,  or 
proxy,  is  to  get  it  signed  by  someone  in  the  place  of  another. 

In  commerce  it  is  usual  to  employ  the  well-lcnown  Latin  phrase 
*'  per  procurationem,"  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  a  signature 
is  made  by  proxy.  Procurations  are  used  by  the  employes  of  small 
firms  in  a  very  lax  manner,  sometimes  to  the  loss  and  inconvenience 
of  employers  and  their  customers.  In  all  large  and  important  firms, 
no  one  is  allowed  to  sign  by  procuration  except  those  specially 
authorized,  either  by  letter,  or,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  by  power 
of  attorney. 

Production.    Latin,  jpro-dttcere,  to  lead  or  bring  forward. 

In  economics,  the  word  production  signifies  the  bringing  forward 
and  offering  for  sale.  In  this  narrow  acceptation  of  the  term,  it  is 
synonymous  with  supply  {see  Su^pply),  and  differs  somewhat  from 
the  sense  in  which  the  same  word  is  often  used  in  colloquial  speech. 
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Thus,  to  produce  a  deed  is  simply  to  bring  it  forward  for  examina- 
tion or  in  evidence.  To  produce  a  witness  is  to  bring  him  forward 
that  he  may  give  his  testimony.  Again,  to  produce  a  poem,  a 
picture,  or  bale  of  cloth,  is  not  necessarily  to  sell  it  or  even  offer  it 
for  sale,  but  simply  to  make  it.  In  all  these  senses  the  word  is 
quite  correctly  used,  and  it  is  therefore  important  to  understand 
clearly  in  what  sense  we  use  it  when  employed  in  exact  science  like 
economics.  By  the  common  assent  of  economists,  it  is  understood 
to  mean,  as  defined  above,  the  bringing  forward  and  offering  an 
article  for  sale. 

Productive  Labour.    Productive  labour  is  effort  expended  in  con- 
ferring a  service  on  others. 
The  services  rendered  by  productive  labour  may  be : — 

(L)  Fruitive,  that  is,  may  minister  to  human  satisfaction  and 
enjoyment  immediately,  leaving  no  trace  of  their  existence,  being 
embodied  in  no  material  object,  and  therefore  incapable  of  being 
stored.  They  perish  in  the  using,  and  are,  consequently,  sometimes 
called,  though  incorrectly,  "unproductive  labour."  The  services  of 
singers,  actors,  livery  servants,  are  examples. 

(II.)  Protective,  that  is,  they  may  serve  to  protect  those  who 
are  employed  in  producing  the  means  of  enjoyment,  or  in  protecting 
the  means  of  enjoyment  when  they  have  been  produced.  Such  is 
the  labour  of  soldiers,  policemen,  lawyers,  judges,  statesmen. 

(III.)  Accumulative,  that  is,  services  embodied  in  some  material 
object,  and  capable  of  being  stored,  transferred,  or  exchanged.  The 
services  of  artizans,  manufacturers,  sailors,  carriers,  are  of  this 
kind. 

This  classification,  like  all  true  natural  classifications,  gives  no 
sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  the  classes.  On  the  contrary, 
the  classes  melt  insensibly  the  one  into  the  other.  The  services  of 
those  who  minister  to  immediate  human  enjoyment  are  sometimes 
embodied  in  the  revised  energies  and  improved  health  of  those  who 
participate  in  them,  and  thus  qualify  the  participants  for  the 
discharge  of  other  services  of  the  protective  or  accumulative  kind. 
The  services  of  the  lawyer  or  judge,  though  mainly  protective,  are 
sometimes  embodied  in  the  title  deed,  or  precedent  established  by  a 
decision  in  a  court  of  law.  These  ambiguous  cases  do  not  however 
invalidate  the  classification,  but  rather  tend  to  confirm  its  soundness 
and  prove  that  its  foundation  is  laid  on  the  nature  of  things. 

Profit.  From  the  Latin,  pro  and  facio,  whence  proficfre,  to  gain  ground,  to 
advance,  to  grow  or  increase.  Hence  to  increase  one's  wealth  or 
possession.  Profectus,  increase,  growth,  or  profit.  French,  profiler, 
to  gain,  to  improve ;  profit,  gain,  advantage,  increase. 

Profit  is  the  difference  between  what  it  costs  to  produce  a  thing 
and  what  it  sells  for.  Mr.  McLeod  refines  on  this  definition,  and 
says,  "  This  difference  may  be  in  excess  of  the  cost  of  production,  in 
which  case  it  is  positive,  and  is  called  gain ;  or  it  may  be  in  defect 
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and  tlien  it  is  negative,  and  is  called  a  loss."  This  is  vorv  true, 
and  in  the  application  of  mathematical  symbols  to  economic  piv-blems 
IS  of  great  importance.  Nevertheless,  in  popular  speech,  a  loss  is 
never  called  a  profit,  however  the  word  may  be  qualified. 

The  cost  of  production,  that  is,  the  expense  incurred  in  producing 
anything,  is  made  up  of  four  principal  items  : — 

I.  Raw  material  and  labour. 

IT.  The  interest  on  capital  employed.  Many  products  are  not 
sold  and  paid  for  till  months  after  the  capital  has  been  expended, 
and  the  loss  of  interest  on  this  capital  has  to  be  compensated  for. 

III.  Insurance  against  risks  and  accidents.  All  commercial 
undertakings  are  liable  to  these  contingencies,  and  they  are  provided 
against  at  a  certain  cost,  which  must  be  repaid  out  of  the  pro- 
ducts. 

IV.  The  reward  of  ma.nagement,  superintendence,  and  skill  on 
the  part  of  the  capitalist. 

Whatever  is  left  after  all  these  charges  are  met  is  called  profit, 
the  end  for  which  all  business  operations  are  undertaken. 

PrO-Forma.     Latin,  signifjing/br/orm,  according  to  form,  for  the  saTce  of  form. 

When  a  document  is  drawn  up  or  a  process  gone  through  after  a 
prescribed  model,  and  with  the  special  object  of  complying  with  some 
legal  requirement  it  is  said  to  be  done  pro  forma.  In  some  large 
houses  of  business  it  is  even  customary  for  a  firm  to  draw  cheques 
payable  to  the  same  firm  and  these  are  called  pro  forma  cheques ; 
the  design  being  to  secure  attention  to  the  transaction  when  several 
difierent  persons  are  concerned  in  it,  in  which  case  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  trace  the  successive  steps  of  the  transaction  unless  some  such 
means  are  adopted. 

Profit  and  Loss  Account.  Part  of  the  account  which  a  merchant 
keeps  for  his  own  information.  It  is  connected  with  the  Stock 
Account,  or  Capital  Account,  and  includes  among  other  items,  com- 
mission, charges,  expenses,  &c.  If  the  Profit  and  Loss  Account 
shews  a  nett  gain  the  balance  is  placed  on  the  Cr.  side  of  Capital 
Account ;  if  a  loss,  on  the  Br.  side. 

Promissory  Note.  A  written  promise  to  pay  a  given  sum  of  money 
to  a  certain  person,  at  a  specified  date.  The  phrase  "  for  value 
received"  is  usually  inserted,  but  it  has  been  recently  decided  in  a 
court  of  law  that  it  is  of  no  importance  and  is  said  to  be  without 
meaning.    The  usual  forms  of  Promissory  Notes  are  given  below. 

£764  185.  6c?.  London,  June  11,  1878. 

Three  months  after  date  I  promise  to  pay  Eobert  Green  or  Order, 
the  sum  of  Seven  Hundred  and  Sixty-four  Pounds,  Eighteen  Shillings, 
and  Sixpence  for  value  received. 

EOBEET  WaTSOW. 

The  above  note  authorizes  Robert  Green  to  claim  from  Robert 
Watson,  three  months  after  the  date  written  upon  it,  the  sum  of 
£7^  185.  Qd. 
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£500  London,  Nov.  £0, 1878. 

On  demand,  I  promise  to  paj  Jas.  Sinclair  Fire  Hundred  Pounds. 

Henry  Bouverie. 

This  form  of  note  obliges  Henry  Bouverie  to  pay  the  sum  of  £500 
to  Jas.  Sinclair  whenever  the  latter  chooses  to  demand  it. 

N.B.  Both  these  forms  require  endorsement  to  make  them 
negotiable. 

£350  London,  Oct.  6, 1878. 

On  demand,  I  promise  to  pay  to  bearer  the  sum  of  Three  Hundred 
and  Fifty  Pounds.  Egbert  Green. 

This  form  of  note  is  not  legal,  except  under  special  sanction  ;  that 
sanction,  however,  is  given  to  certain  banks,  aad  notably  to  the 
Bank  of  England,  whose  notes  are  essentially  in  this  form.  It  differs 
from  the  other  two  in  not  being  made  payable  to  any  specified  person 
but  to  anyone  who  holds  it  for  the  time  being. 

FlOmpt.  From  the  Latin,  pro-emo,  literally  to  buy  forward,  to  buy  in  advance; 
contracted  into  promo,  promSre,  to  take,  or  give  forth ;  to  utter,  to 
declare ;  hence  the  noun,  promptus  or  promtus,  something  set  forth,  a 
setting  forth,  something  manifest,  visible.  In  commerce,  the  setting 
forth  in  a  written  document  the  record  of  a  bargain  or  sale,  in  such  a 
form  as  to  render  it  negotiable.  The  French  equivalent  is  credit,  or 
terme  da  paiement ;  German,  die  Zahhcngs -Frist.  The  Latin  adjec- 
tive promptus  is  identical  in  form  with  the  participle  of  promere,  and 
signiiies  visible,  apparent,  and  when  applied  to  things  prepared,  ready 
to  hand,  quick,  expeditious,  prompt,  in  this  sense  the  French  equi- 
valent is  prompt,  the  Italian  and  Spanish,  pronto.  The  word  "  prompt," 
in  English,  is  therefore  used  in  both  senses ;  when  we  speak  of  "  prompt 
payment"  or  a  "  prompt  action,"  it  is  used  as  an  adjective,  but  when 
we  speak  of  "  prompts"  as  negotiable  instruments,  the  word  is  employed 
as  a  noun. 

A  prompt  is  an  agreement  between  a  shipper  or  importer  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a  merchant  on  the  other ;  in  wliicli  the  former  engages 
to  sell  certain  specified  goods  at  a  given  price,  and  the  latter  to  take 
them  up  and  pay  for  them  at  a  specified  date.  The  date  may  be 
fixed  at  three,  four,  or  five  months  after  the  sale,  and  the  instrument 
recording  the  bargain  is  called  a  "  three  months'  prompt,"  a  "  four 
months'  prompt,"  or  a  "  five  months'  prompt"  accordingly.  If,  how- 
ever, the  buyer  wishes  the  goods  to  be  dehvered  to  him  at  an  earlier 
date  than  that  assigned,  he  may  have  them,  if  they  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  importer  (as  they  usually  are  before  such  bargains  are  struck) 
but  payment  must  then  be  made  on  delivery,  even  though  the  time 
recorded  on  the  instrument  has  not  yet  lapsed.  This  is  one  of  the 
distinctive  features  of  a  "  prompt."  It  impUes  from  its  nature  that 
the  goods  shall  be  "  promptly"  paid  for  on  dehvery,  if  dehvered 
before  the  specified  date,  and  at  the  specified  date,  whether  they  are 
delivered  or  not.    Prompts  may  be  bought  or  sold  through  brokers. 
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like  other  commercial  securities,  or  they  may  be  deposited  with 
bankers  as  guarantee  for  a  loan. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  the  primary  etymological  meaning 
oi  pro-emere,  which  dropped  out  of  the  later  Latin,  is  revived  in  the 
modern  commercial  use  of  the  word,  where  it  is  always  connected 
with  a  buying  forward,  or  in  advance. 

Property.    Latin,  proprhis,  one's  own,  jproprietas,  what  one  enjoys  as  Lis  own 
possession. 

The  word  Property  is  used  colloquially  to  signify  money,  land, 
houses,  timber,  cattle  and  other  material  products.  Technically,  it 
signifies  the  Rigid  one  has  in  any  of  these  things,  and  not  the  things 
themselves.  This,  too,  is  the  original  meaning  of  the  term  as  used 
by  old  authors,  and  the  colloquial  use  of  it  is  a  perversion  of  its  real 
meaning,  just  as  the  word  "drinks"  is  a  perversion  when  applied  to 
the  things  we  drink. 

Property  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  two  classes,  corporeal, 
or  material  property,  and  incorporeal  or  immaterial  property. 
Corporeal  property  is  the  right  one  has  to  the  enjoyment  of  material 
things  as  land,  ships,  buildings,  wine,  &c.  Incorporeal  property  is 
the  right  one  has  to  things  not  represented  by  any  material  objects, 
as  the  right  to  a  reversion,  or  to  an  annuity,  or  to  things  not  at  the 
present  time  in  existence,  as  the  produce  of  a  farm  or  vineyard,  or 
the  rental  of  an  estate,  &c. ;  the  skill  of  a  manager,  the  dexterity  of 
a  workman,  and  even  the  moral  character  of  a  servant  are  also  forms 
of  incorporeal  property. 

PrO-Bia.ta.    Latin,  reor,  to  reckon,  think,  judge;   hence  the  participle   ratus, 
reckoned,  or  according  to  calculation. 

According  to  rate  or  reckoning  in  a  given  ratio.  The  feminine 
form  of  the  word  is  used  so  as  to  agree  with  loars,  understood,  as  in 
Cicero,  i^ro  rata  'parti ;  or  more  simply  in  Livi,  %)ro  rata,  in  each  case 
signifying  in  proportion,  or  proportionally. 

PrOSpsctuS.     Latin,  pro  and  specio,  prospecio,  I  look  forward;  prospectus,  a 
prospect,  a  -view. 

In  commerce,  a  prospectus  signifies  a  document  drawn  up  by  loan 
contractors,  directors  of  public  companies,  or  promoters  of  joint 
stock  enterprises,  when  inviting  subscriptions  towards  the  capital 
required  for  the  object  in  contemplation.  A  prospectus  usually  sets 
forth  (1)  the  amount  of  capital  required  (2)  the  object  on  which  the 
capital  is  expended ;  (3)  the  security  oftered ;  (4)  the  profits  that 
may  be  reasonably  expected ;  (5)  the  contracts  that  have  been  entered 
into,  if  any ;  (6)  any  other  details  that  may  assist  the  public  in 
judging  of  the  feasibility  of  the  undertaking.  Appended  is  a  copy 
of  each  of  two  prospectuses,  one  of  a  State  loan,  the  second  of  a 
trading  company. 
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GOVERNMENT  OF  PERU. 


Issue  of  £11,920,000  Sterling  Nohinal  Capital  Six  per  Cent. 

Consolidated  Bonds  for  the  Construction 

OF  Railroads. 


Bedeetnahle  at  Par  hy  Tialf-yearly  Drawings  through  the  operation  of  i 
Accumulative  iSinking  Fund  of  Two  -per  Cent,  per  Annum. 
Commencing  in  1880. 


PRICE  OF  ISSUE  82^  PER  CENT. 


In  conformity  with  the  law  of  the  National  Congress,  dated  the 
15th  January,  1869,  which  conferred  npon  the  Supreme  Government 
of  Peru  the  right  of  making  contracts  for  the  construction  of  certain 
Railroads  and  of  paying  for  the  same  by  the  issue  of  Consolidated 
Bonds  of  the  Republic  of  Peru,  the  said  Government  has  arranged 
for  the  issue  of  such  Bonds  as  follows  : — 
For  the  construction  of  the  Rail- 
road from  Callao  to  La  Oroya, 

to  the  extent  of  27,600,000  soles,  or  £5,520,000 

And  from  Arequipa  to  Puno    ...     32,000,000  soles,  or   £6,400,000 

Total 59,600,000  soles,  or  £11,920,000 


Messrs.  J.  Henry  Schroder  and  Co.,  being  duly  authorized,  beg  to 
offer  the  said  Bonds  for  public  subscription  on  the  following 
conditions : — 

I.  The  Bonds  will  be  in  amounts  of  £1000,  £500,  £200,  £100,  £50 
and  £20,  bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum, 
payable  by  Coupons  half-yearly  on  the  1st  January  and  1st  July  in 
each  year  (the  first  being  payable  on  the  1st  January  next). 

The  coupons  will  be  payable  in  London  in  sterhng,  in  Paris  at  the 
exchange  of  25  francs  per  pound  sterhng,  and  in  Amsterdam  at  the 
exchange  of  the  day  on  London. 

II.  The  redemption  will  be  effected  by  half-yearly  drawings  at  par 
commencing  on  the  1st  April,  1880,  by  the  operation  of  a  Siukmg 
Fund  of  2  per  cent,  per  annum  of  the  entire  Capital,  plus  the  interest 
on  the  Redeemed  Bonds,  so  that  the  entire  amount  will  be  j^aid  off 
at  the  end  of  25  years  from  that  date.  The  funds  so  drawn  will  be 
paid  off  three  months  after  the  date  of  drawing. 

III.  The  Peruvian  Government  however  reserves  the  right  of 
putting  the  Sinking  Fund  into  operation  before  the  date  above- 
named,  and  of  augmenting  the  amount  to  be  drawn  at  any  of  the 
half-yearly  periods. 
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IV.  The  Peruvian  Government  guarantees  the  exemption  of  these 
Bonds  from  all  taxes  or  imposts  of  any  kind  in  Peru. 

V.  The  securities  specially  hypothecated  for  the  due  payment  of 
the  interest  and  principal  of  these  Bonds  are  as  follows  : 

1st,  The  National  Credit  of  the  Eepublic,  solemnly  pledged  by 

the  Government  of  Peru  in  the  name  of  the  Eepublic,  with 

the  general  hypothecation  of  all  its  real  property   and 

revenues. 

2nd,  The  Customs  dues  of  the  Eepublic  of  Peru,  amounting 

annually  to  4,000,000  soles,  or  £800,000. 
3rd,  The  Eailways  to  be  constructed  from  Callao  to  La  Oroya 
and  from  Arequipa  to  Puno,  also  the  existing  railroad  from 
Megia  to  Arequipa,  with  all  their  lands,  buildings,  rolling- 
stock,  workshops  and  appurtenances.     This  latter  railroad 
has  just  been  completed  at  a  cost  to  the  Government  of 
£2,400,000. 
4th,  The  sui-plus  proceeds  of  the  guano  to  be  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, her  Colonies, 
to  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  after  providing  for  the  service  of  the  existing  5 
per  Cent.  Government  Loan  of  1865  (of  which  £7,199,200 
is  still  in  circulation),  and  of  the  Guaranteed  Pisco-Ica 
Eailway  Loan  of  £290,000.     The  amount  required  for  the 
annual  service  of  the  Loan  of  1865  is  £1,000,000,  that  of 
the  Guaranteed  Pisco-Ica  Eailway  Loan  £20,800.     The 
sales  of  guano  amount  to  650,000  tons  per  annum,  pro- 
ducing a  nett  revenue  of  about  £4,400,000. 
6th,  After  the  1st  July,  1879  (the  term  fixed  for  the  final  redem- 
tion  of  the  Loan  of  1865),  the  present  bonds  become  a  first 
charge  upon  the  entire  proceeds  of  guano  of  the  Eepublic 
of  Peru  (subject  only  to  the  Guaranteed  Pisco-Ica  Eailway 
Loan  of  £290,000),   and  no  other  loan  can  under  any 
circumstances  take  precedence  of  these  Bonds. 
YL  The  subscription  price  is  82  i  per  cent.,  payable  in  the  follow- 
ing instalments,  viz. : — 

£  5    0  on  application. 
12  10    „    allotment. 
15    0   „   the  20th  August,  1870. 
15    0   „   the  20th  October,  1870. 

(  deducting  £3  Coupon  due 
15    0   „   the  31st  December,  1870.  <    1st  January,  1871,  less 

(  income-tax. 

10    0   „   the  20th  February,  1871. 
10    0   „   the  20th  April,  1871. 


£82  10 


Subscribers  have  the  option  of  paying  in  full  all  the  instalments, 
under  discount  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum,  on  any  day  when 
an  instalment  falls  due. 
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Allowing  for  discount  on  the  instalments,  the  price  is  reduced  to 
81 T  per  cent. 

The  nonpayment  of  any  of  the  instalments  at  their  due  dates 
subjects  all  previous  payments  to  forfeiture. 

Scrip  Certificates  to  Bearer  will  be  issued  against  Allotment 
Letters,  to  be  exchanged  for  the  definite  Bonds  as  early  as  possible 
after  payment  of  all  the  instalments. 

The  Bonds  will  be  signed  on  behalf  of  the  Supreme  Government 
of  Peru  by  a  Special  Commissioner  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and 
countersigned  by  Messrs.  J.  Henry  Schroder  and  Co.  Coupons  for 
the  half-yearly  interest,  due  the  1st  of  January  and  1st  of  July  of 
each  year,  will  be  attached. 

AppUcations  will  be  received  by  Messrs.  J.  Henry  Schroder  and 
Co.  on  tha  enclosed  form  on  Tuesday  the  7th  June,  Wednesday  the 
8th  June,  and  for  applications  from  the  country  until  noon  on  Thurs- 
daj'  the  tith  June. 

The  allotments  will  be  made  as  early  as  possible  after  the  close  of 
the  subscription.  In  cases  where  the  amount  allotted  is  less  than 
v.- as  applied  for,  the  balance  of  the  deposit  will  be  applied  towards 
payment  of  the  next  instalment,  and  if  more  than  sufficient  for  that 
purpose  the  residue  will  be  returned  to  the  subscriber. 

Where  no  allotment  is  made  the  amount  of  deposit  will  be  returned 
without  delay. 

Subscriptions  will  be  opened  simultaneously — 

In  Paris,  at  the  Offices  of  the  Societe  Generale  pour  favourer  le 

developpement  du  Commerce  et  de  I'lndustrie  en  France. 
In  Amsterdam,  at  Messrs.  Lippman,  RosenthaU,  and  Co.,  and 

at  Messrs.  Wertheim  and  Gompertz's. 
In  Hamburg,  at  the  Nord  Deutsche  Bank,  and  at  Messrs.  L. 

Behrens  and  Sons. 
In  Brussels,  at  Messrs.  Cassel  and  Go's. 
In  New  York,  at  Messrs.  Baltzer  and  Taak's, 
but  Scrip  Certificates,  issued  in  respect  of  London  allotments,  can 
only  be  paid  on  and  exchanged  for  Bonds  in  London. 

145,  Leadenhall  Street,  Louden. 
4th  June,  1870. 
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LIMITED. 


OFFICES: 
CHIEF  OFFICE:— 33,  WALBROOK,  LONDON,  E.C. 

BKANCH    OFFICES: 
TELEGRAPH  OFFICE,  CLACTON-ON-SEA,  ESSEX;    and  "KENTISH 
INDEPENDENT"  OFFICE,  A  1,  WELLINGTON  STEEET,  WOOLWICH. 


CAPITAL    -    -    -    £500,000, 

IN    20,000    SHARES    OF    £25    EACH. 

FIRST    ISSUE     4,000    SHARES. 

£1  5s.  per  Share  pat/able  on  Application,  and  £1  5s.  on  Allotment.    No  Calls  will  he  made  at 
less  intervals  than  Three  Months,  or  of  more  than  £2  10«.  per  Share. 

Eiscount  will  be  allowed  upon  Sums  paid  in  advance  of  Calls. 


DIRECTORS. 

jMe.  William  Paeby  Jackson,  Woolwich  {Deputy   Chairman  of  the  London 

Steamboat  Company),  Chairman. 
Mk.  Thomas  Dakiel  Hates,  Plumstead  Eoad,  S.E.,  Deputy  Chairman. 
Me.  James  Haeman,  Clacton-on-Sea,  Managing  Director. 
Me.  William  Agate,  Blackheath,  and  Clacton-on-Sea. 
Mb.  James  Ellis,  1,  Mtdgrave  Place,  Woolwich. 
Me.  Hexet  J.  Fenwick;  Gale,  41,  Well  Street,  Hackney,  E. 
Me.  Abel  Penfold,  Woolwich,  and  Clacton-on-Sea. 
Me.  Eichaed  Kixon,  Beresford  Square,  Woolwich. 
Me.  James  Smith,  Allerton  House,  Finsbury  Park,  N. 
Me.  James  Topp,  Plough  Eoad,  Eotherhithe. 

SOLICITORS. 

Messes.  G.  F.  Hudson,  Matthews,  Lopez,  and  Coupland,  23,  Bucklersbury, 
London,  E.C,  and  179,  Burrage  Eoad,  Plumstead,  S.E. 

SURVEYORS. 

Messes.  Haeman  and  Matthews,  35,  Walbrook,  E.G. 

BANKERS. 

Messes.  Gltn,  Mills,  Cueeie  and  Co.,  67,  Lombard  Street,  London. 

The  London  and  Peovincial  Bank,  Woolwich. 

Messes.  Mills,  Eeeington,  Bawteee  &>  Co.,  Colchester. 

AUDITOR. 

Me.  John  Mann,  Maryon  Eoad,  Charlton,  Kent,  S.E. 


PROSPECTUS. 


Amongst  the  various  Prospectuses  issued  from  time  to  time 
offering  investments,  none  can  by  any  means  be  considered  so  safe 
and  profitable  as  the  purchase  and  re-sale  of  Freehold  Land,  Ground 
Rents,  and  House  Property. 
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It  is  undonbtedly  a  difficnlt  matter  for  the  Public  in  general  to 
decide  what  is  a  safe  investment ;  still,  when  compared  with  Foreign 
Bonds  and  Stocks  (the  fluctuating  nature  of  which  has  been  lately 
realized),  it  does  not  reqnire  much  consideration  before  giving  the 
preference  to  an  association  which  has  for  its  object  the  class  of  busi- 
ness this  company  contemplates,  which  is,  to  enable  its  Shareholders 
to  obtain  a  comparatively  high  rate  of  interest  by  judicious  invest- 
ments in, 

1st. — Freehold  Land  in  eli<^ible  positions,  for  the  purpose  of  laying 
out  the  same,  and  re-selling  it  in  large  or  small  plots. 

2nd. — By  the  purchase  of  Ground  Kents  and  House  Property,  as 
advantageous  opportunities  offer,  the  improvement  of  the  same  where 
possible  when  advisable,  and  the  re-sale  at  a  profit,  unless  deemed 
desirable  to  hold  as  a  permanent  investment. 

3rd. — By  advancing  on  Mortgage  of  Freehold  and  Leasehold 
Properties. 

The  first-named  object  of  the  Company  cannot  be  better  illustrated 
than  by  referring  to  the  only  contract  entered  into — viz.,  for  the  pur- 
chase, upon  very  favourable  terms,  of  about  Two  Hundred  Acres  of 
Freehold  Land  at  Clacton-on-Sea,  Essex,  which  it  is  intended  to  lay 
out  as  a  building  estate. 

Clacton-on-Sea  is  a  comparatively  new  watering  place,  with  cliffs, 
fine  beach,  and  sands  extending  for  miles,  and  a  splendid  sea,  which 
have  already  made  it  a  favourite  summer  resort.  The  houses  built 
are  of  a  superior  class;  and  there  is  the  nucleus  of  a  fashionable 
watering  place.  It  is  in  contemplation  to  form  a  railway  from  Clacton- 
on-Sea  in  connection  with  the  Great  Eastern  line,  the  terminus  of  which 
is  shown  on  the  plan  of  the  Compauy's  Estate.  The  Bill  has  prac- 
tically passed  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  is  expected  the  line  will 
be  opened  about  July,  1878. 

The  Pier  is  now  being  lengthened,  to  enable  passengers  by  the 
London  Steamers  to  land  at  all  tides,  which  will  increase  the  number 
of  visitors,  and  add  materially  to  the  value  of  property  in  the  locality. 

That  a  new  watering  place  near  London  is  required,  is  an  undoubted 
fact,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  Clacton-on-Sea  is  nearer  London 
than  either  Kamsgate,  Margate,  Hastings,  Dover,  or  Folkestone,  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  is  every  prospect  of  a  rapid  and  great  success. 

The  operations  of  the  Company  will  not  be  confined  to  Clacton- 
on-Sea. 

As  the  Company  is  under  the  Limited  Liability  Act,  no  liability 
beyond  the  paying  up  of  his  Shares  can  at  any  time  attach  to  any 
Shareholder. 

The  first  issue  of  4,000  £'25  Shares  is  now  offered  at  par,  but  the 
Directors  reserve  the  right  of  making  future  issues  at  such  premiums 
as  the  success  of  the  Company  may  justify. 

The  only  contract  entered  into  on  behalf  of  the  Company  bears 
date  the  28th  day  of  March,  1877,  and  is  made  between  James  Harman, 
of  Clacton-on-Sea,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  Esq.,  of  the  first  part; 
James  Smith  and  Henry  James  Fenwick  Gale,  of  "Wilson  Street, 
Finsbury,  in  the  City  of  London,  of  the  second  part ;  and  William 
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Parry  Jackson,  of  Woolwich,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  Esq.  (as  Trustee 
on  behalf  of  the  Company),  of  the  third  part ;  being  a  contract  for 
the  purchase  of  freehold  land  and  hereditaments  at  Clacton-on-Sea, 
part  of  which  has  been  recently  purchased  by  Messrs.  Harman,  Smith, 
and  Gale,  and  by  Mr.  Harman  ;  the  remainder  having  been  contracted 
to  be  purchased  by  Mr.  Harman,  or  to  be  taken  on  lease  with  power 
to  purchase.     This  contract  can  be  seen  at  the  Company's  Ofl5.ces. 

For  particulars  as  to  the  further  objects  of  the  Company,  see  the 
Articles  of  Association,  which  can  be  had  at  either  of  the  Company's 
Offices. 

By  order  of  the  Board, 

W.  PAERY  JACKSON,  Chairman. 
JAMES  HARMAN,  Managing  Director. 

Protest.    Lai'm,  protestari,  to  bear  witness,  to  declare. 

In  colloqui:il  speech  to  protest  is  to  make  a  declaration,  or  to  bear 
witness,  and  is  mostly  used  in  a  way  implying  censure  or  disappro- 
bation. Hence,  to  sign  a  contract  or  pay  a  sum  of  money  S.  P. 
{sicpra  protest)  is  to  do  so  under  the  impression  that  the  signatory  is 
in  danger  of  being  wronged. 

In  Notarial  Practice  to  Protest  is  a  usage  connected  with  Bills  of 
Exchange.  It  is  commonly  said  this  use  of  the  word  originated 
witli  the  Venetians,  who  were  exceedingly  strict  and  exactinggin  all 
commercial  transactions,  and  who  regarded  the  failure  to  pay  a 
Bill  when  it  became  due  as  so  monstrous  a  violation  of  commercial 
morality,  that  they  were  bound  to  "  protest "  formally  against  it. 
In  modern  commerce,  much  less  feeling  is  infused  into  the  process. 
When  a  Bill  is  presented  for  payment  or  acceptance,  if  the  Drawee 
refuse  to  pay  or  to  accept,  the  Bill  is  sent  to  a  Notary,  and  he  in  a 
more  formal  manner  presents  it  to  the  Drawee,  and  if  again  dis- 
honoured, he  issues  a  Protest  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  law.  In 
England,  the  process  of  noting  {see  Noting)  is  accepted  as  a  suffi.- 
cient  protest  for  Inland  Bills,  but  Foreign  Bills  must  be  i^rotested  in 
a  more  formal  way. 

In  Marine  Insurance,  a  Protest  is  a  declaration  made  on  oath 
by  the  captain  of  a  vessel  which  has  met  with  any  disaster  at  sea, 
or  has  been  compelled  to  run  into  a  foreign  or  intermediate  port  for 
safety.  The  protest  should  be  made  as  soon  as  he  enters  the  port, 
while  the  circumstances  are  fresh  in  his  memory,  the  limit  usually 
assigned  being  within  24  hours  of  his  arrival.  The  record  is  made 
by  a  Public  Notary  in  all  cases  of  importance,  but  this  is  not 
essential  to  the  validity  of  a  protest. 

FoEii  OF  Peotest  on  Non-Acceptascb. 

"  On  the  day  of  ,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 

,  I,  E.  B.,  Public  Notary,  by  lawful  authority  and  , 

dwelling  in  L ,  in  the  county  of  L ,  and  United  Kingdom 

of  G.  B.  and  I.,  at  the  request  of  C.  D.  of  L —  (or  of  the  holder  or 

bearer  as  the  case  may  be),  did  exhibit  the  original  Bill  of  Exchange, 
whereof  a  true  copy  is  on  the  otlier  side  written,  unto  a  clerk  in  the 
counting-house  of  E.  F.,  the  person  upon  whom  the  same  is  drawn, 
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and  demanded  acceptance  thereof,  and  lie  answered  that  it  would  not 
be  accepted  at  present. 

Wherefore,  I,  the  said  Notary,  at  the  request  aforesaid,  did  and  do 
by  these  presents  protest  against  the  drawer  of  the  said  bill,  and  all 
other  parties  thereto,  and  all  others  concerned,  for  all  costs,  exchange, 
re-exchange,  and  all  costs,  damages,  and  interest  present  and  to  come, 
for  want  of  acceptance  of  the  said  bill. 

Thus  protested  in  the  presence  of  B.  B.  and  F.  F.,  witnesses. 
A.  B.,  :Sot&vj  Public, 

Which  I  attest. 

E.  B., 

Notary  Public,  L 

It  is  not  indispensable  to  quote  the  exact  words  given  in  answer 
to  a  demand  for  acceptance — the  correct  tenor  and  purport  are 
sufficient. 

These  forms  are  varied  to  suit  the  various  cases  that  occur. 

Proxy.  From  the  Latin,  pro  and  cura,  care:  whence  a  procurator  was  one  who 
took  any  special  business  under  his  care ;  this  word  was  cut  down  io 
Scotch  to  prokutor,  in  old  English  to  prolcetor,  and  finally  to  proctor. 
Procuratio  in  like  manner  was  reduced  in  the  Dutch  tongue  to  pro- 
kuratie,  and  to  the  English  forms  prokecy  or  proxy,  from  which  last, 
curiously  enough,  every  letter  of  the  root  cura  entirely  disappears. 

Proxies,  or  votes  by  Proxy,  play  an  important  part  in  the 
meetings  of  financial  companies,  insurance  societies,  and  generally 
of  associations  whose  officers  are  chosen,  or  whose  rules  are  made 
and  rescinded  by  the  body  of  the  members.  The  word  is  used  in 
three  senses.  (1.)  It  signifies  the  acting  in  place  of  another,  as  in 
the  phrase  "  voting  by  proxy ;"  (2)  The  person  who  acts  in  place 
of  another  is  called  a  "  proxy  ;"  (3)  The  written  document  autho- 
rizing one  person  to  act  or  vote  for  another  is  called  a  "proxy." 
Proxies,  unless  fenced  round  by  elaborate  precautions,  are  liable  to 
be,  and  often  are,  much  abused  ;  but  where  the  members  of  a  society, 
entitled  to  vote  on  a  given  question,  live  at  remote  distances  from 
the  scat  of  an  election,  it  is  often  the  only  way  of  giving  them  a 
voice  in  the  management  of  their  own  affairs. 

Purse.  By  the  Turkish  monetary  law  of  184; i,  the  Purse  consists  of 
500  Turkish  piastres.  It  is  of  gold  and  weighs  36082  grammes, 
•916|  fine;  and  its  mint  par  value  in  Francs  113'92  =  £4'5153  or 
£4  10s.  Z\d.  sterhng. 

An  Egyptian  Purse  (Arab  Xces)  consists  of  500  tariff  piastres  ; 
in  English,  £5  25.  ^\d. 

Put  and  Call.    See  Options. 

Pvx  or  Pix.  From  the  Greek  jtv^o?,  the  box  tree,  box-wood ;  jtv^o?,  a  vessel,  or 
chest  made  of  boxwood,  and  afterwards  a  vessel  made  of  other  kinds 
of  woods,  or  of  metal ;  whence  the  Latin  pyxis,  a  box  or  chest,  and  the 
Anglicized  form  of  the  word  for  the  box  or  vessel  used  in  Catholic 
churches  to  contain  the  consecrated  host,  and  later  on  employed  to 
signify  the  chest  in  which  contributions  and  offerings  for  the  poor  were 
collected. 
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1531.    For  mette  for  tlie  thefFe  that  stolle  thept/x. 
(For  meat  for  the  thief  that  stole  the  pyx.) 
Churchwarden's  Accounts  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster. 
The  same  name  was  afterwards  appUed  to  the  chest  in  which  coins 
were  deposited,  previous  to  the  ceremony  called  the  "  Trial  of  the  Pyx." 

The  Tijx  is  a  box  or  chest  in  which  coins  are  deposited.  The 
name  never  appears  to  have  been  used  in  the  English  form  except  as 
applied  to  sacred  or  ceremonial  purposes  ;  first,  as  the  name  of  the 
vessel  containing  the  host;  subsequently  to  the  box  for  the  collec- 
tion of  pious  offerings  ;  and  at  length  to  the  chest  appropriated  to 
the  solemn  ceremonial  called  the  Trial  of  the  Pyx,  originally 
conducted  or  presided  over  by  the  monarch,  some  great  officer  of 
state,  or  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.    {See  Trial  of  the  Pyx.) 


Q. 

Quotation.    French,  co^A 

The  prices  quoted  for  stocks  and  commodities  in  the  various 
markets. 

Quotient.    Latin,  quoties,  or  quotiens,  how  often,  how  many  times. 

The  number  resulting  from  the  division  of  one  number  by  another. 
In  commercial  practice  the  term  "  dividend  "  is  often  used  when 
that  of  *'  quotient "  would  be  more  correct.  Thus,  suppose  a  five  per 
cent,  loan  of  £1,000,000  to  be  issued ;  the  annual  interest,  the  sum 
to  be  divided  annually,  or  dividendum  would  be  £50,000.  Let  a 
bondholder  possess  £500  in  the  stock  of  this  loan ;  what  portion  of 
the  interest  will  fall  to  his  share?  It  is  obvious  that  "as  many 
times  "  as  his  holding  is  contained  in  the  whole  loan  *'  so  many 
times  "  his  share  of  the  interest  will  be  contained  in  the  total  in- 
terest (the  dividenum)  to  be  divided.  Now,  £500  is  the  2,000th  part 
of  £1,000,000 ;  therefore,  the  portion  falling  due  to  the  holder  of 
£500  of  stock  must  be  the  2,000th  part  of  the  interest  to  be  divided 
—i-e.,^  £60,000.  Divide  £50,000  by  2,000,  and  the  result  or  quotient 
is  £25 — the  annual  interest  which  a  holder  of  £500  stock  would  be 
entitled  to.  Set  out  in  full,  the  process  appears  thus  : — 
Divisor.  Dividend.  Quotient. 
2,000)  60,000  (25 
4^000 

10,000 
10,000 
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The  same  course  of  reasoning  would  apply  to  "  dividends  "  of  all 
kinds,  whether  of  interest  on  loans  or  profits  on  capital  {See 
Dividend.) 

Qnadrnple.    Another  name  for  the  gold  onza  of  Spain  {which  see). 
Value  about  £'3  4s. 

Quarter  Guinea.    An  English  gold  coin,  value  5s.  M.  in  the  times  of 
King  George  I.  and  III. 

Quartillo  and  Cuartillo.  A  copper  coin  of  Mexico,  ^V  of  the  Mexican 
dollar,  worth  about  \\d.  English,  \  of  the  Mexican  real. 

Quartinho.    A  Portuguese  coin  of  1,200  reis. 

ftuattie.    A  small  silver  coin  used  in  the  West  Indies,  worth  about 
\\d.  English. 


Bal.    The  -i^Ts  part  of  the  Bombay  rupee,  now  almost  superseded  by 
.    the  division  of  the  Company's  rupee  in  16  annas  of  12  pice  each. 
{See  Pie.) 

Rate  of  Exchange.  The  price  of  the  money  of  one  country  reckoned 
in  that  of  another  country. 

In  England,  the  pound  sterling  is  the  monetary  unit  with  which 
the  moneys  of  other  countries  are  compared. 

Between  England  and  those  countries  using  a  gold  standard,  as 
Germany,  the  rate  is  expressed  in  terms  of  gold  coin  with  gold 
coin. 

Between  England  and  countries  using  a  silver  standard,  as  India, 
the  rate  is  expressed  in  terms  of  gold  coin  with  silver  coin. 

Between  England  and  countries  using  a  paper  currency,  as 
Austria  and  Italy,  the  rate  is  expressed  in  terms  of  gold  coin  with 
paper,  the  nominal  value  of  which,  however,  is  always  denoted  in 
the  metallic  coinage  of  the  country  whether  gold  or  silver.  {See 
Par  of  Exchange.) 

Hate  of  Wages.  The  rifte  of  wages  (or  salaries)  is  a  subject  which  has 
been  obscured  somewhat  in  consequence  of  a  mixing  up  with  consider- 
ations of  pure  trade,  some  others  which  belong  rather  to  the  province 
of  patronage  or  benevolence.  Just  as  when  discussing  the  subject  of 
'*  rent,"  we  find  it  necessary  to  restrict  the  terra  to  its  application  in 
respect  of  agricultaral  land,  to  the  exclusion  of  city  lauds,  and  lands 
devoted  to  shops,  factories,  &c.,  so,  when  discussing  the  "  rate  of 
wages,"  WQ  find  it  necessary  to  exclude  all  considerations  but  those 
relating  to  the  commercial  value  of  the  services  for  which  wages  are 
paid. 

A  furthef  restriction  has  to  be  introduced.  Wages  are  sometimes 
paid  according  to  the  amount  of  work  done ;  at  others,  and  more 
commonly,  according  to  length  of  time  over  which  the  service  is 
rendered.  The  first  are  called  task  wa^es,  and  partake  more  of  the 
nature  of  purchase  and  sale,  as  in  retail  trade.    These  must  be  ex- 
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eluded  from  our  discussion  on  tlie  "  rate  of  wagea,"  and  our  attention 
must  be  limited  to  wages  reckoned  according  to  the  length  of  time 
occupied  by  the  service  rendered,  that  is,  to  time  wages. 

With  these  limitations,  it  may  be  stated,  as  a  general  rule,  thai 
labour,  like  everything  else  that  is  bought  and  sold,  rises  and  fallfe 
in  value  according  to  the  variations  of  supply  and  demand.  When 
there  are  many  labourers  in  a  given  field  of  industry,  and  a  slack 
demand  for  them,  the  competition  among  the  labourers  themselves 
will  bring  down  wages.  AVhen  there  is  a  brisk  demand  for  labourers, 
and  the  supply  limited,  employers  will  compete  with  one  another., 
and  wages  will  rise.  Hence,  the  circumstances  which  determine  the 
rate  of  wages  will  generally  be  resolved  into  a  modification  of  the 
ratio  subsisting  between  the  supply  of,  and  demand  for,  labour ;  aome 
of  the  chief  of  which  may  be  here  noted  : — 

(1.)  The  time  and  money  expended  in  learning  a  handicraft  or 
profession.  If  much  time  and  money  are  required,  it  will  tend  to 
keep  down  the  number  of  those  who  learn  that  profession,  the 
supply  will  be  limited,  and  wages  good. 

(2.)  The  repulsiveness  and  unwholesomeness  of  the  work.  Most 
people  endeavour  to  escape  from  what  is  repulsive  to  them,  and 
unwholesome  occupations  have  a  tendency  to  thin  the  ranks  of  those 
who  engage  in  them  by  disease  or  death. 

(3.)  Trustworthiness,  as  proved  by  length  of  service,  or  as 
guaranteed  by  the  recommendation  of  a  friend  or  patron.  This 
quality  is  of  such  supreme  importance  to  many  employers,  that 
they  can  dispense  with  severity  of  labour,  or  even  higli  educational 
attainments,  and  yet  pay  more  liberally  for  the  services  of  workmen 
of  this  class  than  for  those  whose  acquirements  are  much  superior. 
It  was  formerly  a  common  experience  of  railway  managers  to 
receive  applications  for  places  as  guards  and  station-masters. 
Those  occupations  being  cleanly  and  respectable,  requiring  no 
manual  dexterity,  and  very  moderate  education,  were  sought  for 
by  multitudes ;  but  situations  of  this  nature  were  given  as  a 
reward  of  faithful  service  for  a  term  of  years  in  some  of  the  lower 
grades  of  employment,  and  thus  held  out  a  premium  for  industry, 
sobriety,  and  honesty  to  men  employed  in  the  lower  grades. 

The  wages  or  salaries  of  clerks  and  employes  in  Government 
offices,  as  well  as  in  some  merchants-  offices,  do  not  fall  under  the 
law  above  stated.  The  education  required  of  many  clerks  is  of  a 
most  elementary  nature,  but  they  are  required  to  dress  well,  to 
behave  courteously,  and  to  comport  themselves  somewhat  as  gentle- 
men ;  but  these  are  things  that  many  men  would  do  of  choice, 
without  being  paid  for  it,  and,  consequently,  the  supply  of  clerks  is 
always  much  greater  than  the  demand.  Nevertheless,  the  wages  of 
clerks  are  higher  than  those  of  the  most  skilled  artizans,  and  clerk- 
ships are  therefore  very  frequently  conferred  by  way  of  patronage, 
or  as  a  reward  for  services  rendered  in  some  other  line.  If,  however, 
high  attainments  are  required  in  a  clerk,  as  they  sometimes  are,  the 
supply  of  candidates  for  the  office  will  be  curtailed,  and  the  usual 
law  regulating  the  rata  of  wages  again  comes  into  force. 
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Ratio  of  Exchange.  A  phrase  used  in  Political  Economy  to  denote 
the  proportion  in  which  a  quantity  of  one  commodity  exchanges 
for  a  given  quantity  of  another.  The  expression  can  never  be  used 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  except  in  those  cases  where  the  com- 
modities are  homogeneous  in  quality,  and  susceptible  of  weight  or 
measurement,  as  in  the  exchange  of  gold  for  silver,  copper,  iron,  &c  , 
or  that  of  wheat,  for  barley,  oats,  &c. 

Real.    The  old  unit  of  value  in  Spain.     By  the  monetary  law  of 

June,   1864,  the  Silver  Real  was  made  to  weigh  1'298  grammes, 

'810  fine,  and  was  worth  '23  centimes  in  French  money,  or  about 

2^d.  EngUsh. 

There  have  been  several  varieties  of  Reals  circulating  in  different 

Earts  of  Spain  and  her  colonies  from  tlnu  i~.  time,  differing  in  value 
•om  2|rf.  to  bd.  sterling.  The  confusion  arising  from  so  great  a 
number  of  coins  bearing  the  same  name  has  induced  the  Spanish 
Government  to  adopt  the  French  system,  and  thus  reduce  the  old 
coinage  to  the  condition  of  commercial  coin.  Ten  Reals  were  equal 
to  one  Escudo.     {See  Peseta.) 

The  Mexican  Real  is  ^  the  Mexican  Silver  Dollar  in  weight,  but 
of  inferior  fineness.     It  is  worth  about  6^d.  English. 

The  Real  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  the  ^  part  of  a  Dollar,  and 
is  worth  about  2^d.  English. 

The  Real  of  Columbia  is  i  part  of  the  Sencilla,  and  is  worth 
about  bd. 

The  Real  of  Uruguay  is  a  silver  coin  worth  about  4ld.  English. 

Real  Corriente.  The  "  Real  Current"  of  Uruguay.  There  is  no  coin 
in  Uruguay  equal  to  1  Real  Corriente,  but  the  5  Reals  Corriente 
piece  of  Silver  furnishes  a  basis  of  comparison.  It  weighs  13  010 
grammes,  and  is  •833'3  fine,  value  22927  pence. 

Real  Exchange.  Real  Exchange  is  also  sometimes  called  Commer- 
cial Exchange,  and  depends  on  the  trade  transactions  between  any 
two  or  more  countries.  It  thus  differs  from  the  Nominal  Exchange, 
which  is  based  on  the  relation  of  the  moneys  of  the  different 
countries.     (See  Nominal  Exchange.) 

Realization.  The  process  of  converting  into  a  reality  what  was 
previously  contingent  or  doubtful.  Thus,  if  I  buy  Consols  at  95|-, 
and  soon  afterwards  have  an  opportunity  of  selling  them  at  95 J, 
there  is  a  profit  of  ^  per  cent,  upon  the  operation,  but  that  profit 
is  contingent  on  my  closing  the  bargain  at  that  moment ;  for,  if  I 
resolve  to  keep  it  open,  it  is  quite  doubtful  whether  the  price  may 
rise  or  fall,  that  is,  whether  I  shall  increase  my  profit  or  lose  it  alto- 
gether. If  I  remove  the  doubt  or  contingency  by  closing  the  bargain 
the  jjrofit  is  a  real  one,  in  other  words  is  realized,  and  the  act  itself 
is  cadled  realization. 

Reasonable  Hours.  It  is  often  notified  in  commercial  documents 
that  bills  must  be  presented,  applications  made,  or  certain  things 
done  within  *'  reasonable  hours,    and  the  question  must  necessarily 
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arise,  "  What  are  reasonable  hours  ?"  McLeod  cites  several  cases 
in  point,  and  notes  that  the  latest  hour  yet  decided  to  be  reasonable 
is  between  8  and  9  p.m.  Of  course,  the  decisions  here  referred  to  have 
reference  to  houses  of  business  open  daily;  but  there  are  many 
societies  whose  offices  are  open  only  once  a  week  or  once  a  month, 
and  then  only  for  an  hour  or  two  hours  in  the  evening  :  in  these  cases 
the  only  hours  that  can  be  deemed  reasonable  are  those  v/hen 
the  office  is  open  and  which  every  member  of  the  society  is  supposed 
to  know. 
Rebate.  The  same  in  meaning  with  Discount  or  Abatement  {ivhich 
see). 

Receipt.     From  the  Latin,  re,  again,  and  capio,  I  take;  whence,  recipio,  I  take 
again,  seize,  or  receive.     The  imperative  form  of  tbe  word  is  recipe, 
and  is  found  at  the  beginning  of  written  prescriptions  drawn  up  by 
medical  men,  and  also  in  the  instructions  of  old  Latin  cookery  books. 
When  so  used  it  is  a  direction  to  "  take"  certain  drugs  or  ingredients 
and  compound  them  into  medicine  or  food,  and  should  be  pronounced 
as  three  separate  syllables,  rc-ci-pe.      To  call  it,  as  many  people  do,  a 
"  receipt,"  is  a  corruption. 
A  Receipt  is  a  written  document,  declaring  that  certain  goods  or  a 
sum  of  money  have  been  received.     When  made  out  in  full,  a  receipt 
should  contain,  (1)  the  date  when  the  merchandise  or  money  was  re- 
ceived, (2)  the  name  of  the  person  or  firm  from  whom  received  (3)  the 
name  of  the  person  who  receives  it,  (4)  for  what  the  money  is  paid  or 
deposited,  and  (5)  should  have  a  stamp  when  the  money  amounts 
to  more  than  tioo  pounds. 

JReceijpffor  Money  in  settlement  of  an  account. 

7  Dec,  1880. 
Eeceived  of  Mr.   John  Watson  the  sum  of  Four  Hundred  and 
Seventeen  Pounds  Ten  Shillings  for  goods  delivered 
£417  10s.  Oi. 


El  CHAED     HeNSLO  W. 


N.B.— The  stamp  should  be  cancelled  by  writing  the  name  or  date 
across  it. 

Receipt  of  Bonds  deposited  as  Security  for  Balance  of  Account. 

20  Jan.,  1880. 
Eeceived  of  Joseph  Winter,  Esq.,  Five  Eussian  1870  Bonds  of  £100 
each  in  deposit  as  security  for  Balance  of  Account. 

, .  .  . .  Alf.  Aldekton. 

Broker. 

N.B. — This  is  merely  a  memorandum  and  does  not  require  a 
stamp. 
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Receipt  a  Bill  or  Account,  To.    To  receipt  a  bill  or  an  account  is 
to  write  the  word  "  received  "  at  the  end  of  it.    The  same  obserya- 
•  tions,  with  regard  to  date,  stamp,  and  signature  ai^ply  to  a  receipt 
of  this  kind,  as  to  the  more  formal  one  above  described.    Thus  :— 


Received 

20/1/80. 


Henry  Warbueton. 


The  other  details  are  furnished  by  the  account  itself. 

Reciprocity.    Latin,  redproco,  reciprocare,  to  fetch  back,  to  return  by  the 
way,  to  turn  an  argument  against  one. 

A  doctrine  which  has  sprung  up  of  late  years  among  certain 
classes  of  traders  and  manufacturers  who  have  suffered  from  the 
action  of  free  trade.  It  does  not  find  much  favour  with  economists, 
as  it  is  founded  on  the  idea  that  the  whole  population  of  a  country 
ought  to  be  taxed  in  order  to  benefit  a  limited  class  of  producers, 
Almost  every  recent  work  on  political  economy  deals  with  the 
question,  and  to  these  works  the  reader  is  referred  for  further 
details. 

Reckon.  All  the  Teutonic  tongues  contain  a  word  or  words  of  which  the  sjllablc 
rec,  rech,  rah,  or  some  combination  of  vowel  sounds  with  the  letters  r 
and  k.  Those  words  had  a  wider  signification  originally  than  our 
present  word  reckon,  which  is  used  almost  exclusively  in  the  sense  of 
counting  or  calculation.  Thus,  the  Anglo-Saxon  recan  and  reccean,  to 
say,  tell,  number;  Ic  marg  reccan,  1  can  relate.  Old  High  German, 
rahka,  a  narrative  or  tale.  Modem  German,  rechnen,  to  count  or 
calculate.    The  equivalent  in  French  is  nombrer  or  compter. 

To  "  reckon  up"  is  to  add  up  ;  to  "reckon"  simply,  is  to  calcu- 
late, whether  by  addition,  multiplication,  or  other  arithmetical 
process.  To  "  pay  one's  reckoning  "  is  to  pay  one's  bill  or  account, 
usually  applied  to  the  bill  at  an  hotel  or  restaurant. 

Recoup,  To.  French,  recouper,  to  cut  again,  as  if  to  correct  the  fault  of  a  first 
cutting. 

To  cut  off  or  keep  back  a  portion  of  what  one  is  about  to  pay,  in 
compensation  for  some  damage  done  by  a  creditor,  or  on  account  of 
some  advantage  of  which  a  debtor  has  been  deprived.  Errors  are 
sometimes  discovered  in  an  account  after  such  an  account  has  been 
settled  and  closed.  In  such  a  case,  the  error  is  often  allowed  for  in 
the  next  succeeding  account,  and  the  injured  party  is  then  said 
to  *'  recoup  himself."  This  is  a  distinct  dejiarturc  from  the  original 
meaning  of  the  word,  but  the  phrase  is  in  common  use,  and  is  best 
understood  without  too  strict  an  adherence  to  its  etymology.  In 
like  manner,  the  phrase  must  be  construed,  when  usea  in  the  sense 
of  retaliation  for  sharp  dealing. 
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Recourse.    From  the  Latin,  recurro,  to  run  again,  to  run  back,  to  resort  to. 

Tbo  phrases  "  with  recourse,"  or  "  without  recourse,"  are  inserted 
in  commercial  documents  to  indicate  respectively  two  opposite  con- 
ditions on  which  a  bargain  is  concluded  ;  thus  : — 

(a.)  With  recourse  implies  that  a  sale  or  purchase  has  been  made 
on  condition  that  the  thing  sold  is  of  the  kind  or  quality  taken  for 
^'vanted  at  the  time  of  the  sale.  If  on  examination  it  is  found  to  be 
of  an  essentially  different  kind  or  quality,  the  buyer  is  entitled  to 
have  "  recourse  "  to  the  seller,  and  to  claim  an  annulment  of  the 
bargain,  or  compensation  for  any  loss  he  may  have  suffered.  A 
familiar  example  is  that  of  the  purchase  of  coupons  by  a  money- 
changer. When  a  coupon  is  thus  bought,  the  buyer  sometimes 
finds  that  the  bond,  from  which  it  was  cut  off  has  been  drawn  for 
reimbursement,  that  all  interest  upon  it  has  ceased,  and  that  the 
coupon  is  not  payable.  If  he  has  bought  it  with  recourse,  he 
returns  it  to  the  seller,  and  claims  repayment  of  the  amount  given 
for  it. 

(6.)  Without  recourse.  It  sometimes  happens,  however,  that 
buyers  are  willing  to  take  coupons  and  other  instruments,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  accept  any  risk  attending  the  transaction.  This 
occurs  when  there  is  much  competition  among  buyers  of  a  parti- 
cular article,  or  when  a  seller  is  willing  to  take  a  lower  price  for  it, 
in  order  to  be  relieved  of  any  risk  or  trouble  attending  the  transfer 
of  it.     The  purchase  is  then  said  to  be  made  loithout  recourse. 

In  the  endorsement  of  bills  or  notes,  the  endorser  sometimes  finds 
it  necessary  to  protect  himself  against  any  default  on  the  part  of 
other  parties  to  the  bill.  In  such  a  case  he  frees  himself  from 
liability  by  adding  the  words  "  sans  recours,"  or  "  without  recourse 
to  me,"  to  the  words  commonly  used  in  an  endorsement. 

Reduced  Annuities.  Owing  to  the  defective  nomenclature  originally 
adopted  in  England  in  reference  to  annuities,  very  serious  misunder- 
standings at  one  time  arose  between  the  receivers  of  annuities  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Government  who  paid  them  on  the  other.  An 
annuity  is  from  its  very  nature  a  sum  annually  paid  by  one  party 
and  received  by  another.  Let  the  annuity  be,  say,  four  pounds; 
it  means  that  the  annuitant,  or  his  heirs,  is  in  the  receipt  of  four 
pounds  a  year  for  ever.  For  this  privilege  he  has  paid  a  certain 
sum,  say  £96.  Had  this  simple  language  been  adhered  to,  no  mis- 
understanding could  have  arisen.  But  a  curious  fiction  was  intro- 
duced, and  this  four  pounds  was  assumed  to  be  the  annual  interest  on 
£100  assumed  to  be  lent,  and  the  annuitant  was  said  to  be  the  holder 
of  £100  stock,  although,  as  supposed  above,  he  paid  only  £96  for  it. 
In  course  of  time,  this  privilege  of  receiving  four  pounds  a  year  was 
so  highly  esteemed  that  many  persons  were  found  who  were  willing, 
and  even  anxious,  to  obtain  it  by  paying  more  than  £96  for  it, 
and  eventually  more  than  £100,  say  £105.  Now  arose  a  difficulty. 
The  Government  saw  that  the  public  were  willing  to  pay  more  than 
£100  for  an  annuity  of  four  pounds,  which  is  only  another  way  of 
saying  that  the  public  were  satisfied  with  less  than  four  per  cent 
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for  their  capital.  The  Government,  therefore,  proposed  to  pay  the 
annuitant?  their  £'100  back,  and  cease  to  pay  the  annuity.  But  to 
this  the  annuitants  objected.  They  said — We  never  lent  you  £100. 
We  bought  an  annuity,  a  perpetual  annuity;  all  this  talk  about 
lending  and  borrowing  £100  is  a  mere  fiction.  We  paid  you  a  sum 
of  £96,  in  return  for  which  you  engaged  to  pay  us  four  pounds  a 
year.  We  do  not  want  the  £100  you  ojfcr  to  pay  us,  but  the  four 
pounds  a  year  you  engaged  to  pay  us. 

The  annuitants  were  right,  but  the  Government  had  the  might, 
and  they  used  it.  They  offered  to  pay  back  the  £100  assumed  to 
be  borrowed,  or  pay  in  future  three  and  a-half  pounds  a  year  to  each 
annuitant  instead  of  four  pounds.  Since  that  first  oversight,  a 
stipulation  has  always  been  made  by  borrowing  Governments,  in 
virtue  of  which  they  shall  always  be  free  to  pay  off  their  stock  at 
par,  either  at  any  time  or  after  some  specified  time.  Such  was  the 
nature  of  the  famous  five-twenties  of  the  United  States.  They 
derived  their  name  from  the  fact  that,  in  the  terms  of  the  original 
bond,  the  Government  should  be  free  to  pay  off  the  bonds  at  par 
after /ye  years  from  the  date  of  issue,  and  that  after  twenty  years 
the  bondholder  might  legally  claim  the  repayment  of  them. 

Beduced  Three  per  Cents.  Certain  Government  Annuities  originally 
bearing  4  per  cent,  interest,  which  was  reduced  in  1746  to  3^  per 
cent,  and  in  1757  to  3  per  cent.  They  amounted,  at  the  end  of  1880, 
to  a  capital  sum  of  £92,461,985. 

Registered  Stocks.  Registered  Stocks  are  so  called  because  they  are 
entered  with  the  name  of  the  holder  in  a  Register  kept  for  that  pur- 
pose at  the  chief  office  of  the  Company  or  State  issuing  them. 
Registered  Stocks  differ  from  Stocks  or  Bonds  to  Bearer  in  having 
no  sheet  of  coupons  for  the  half-yearly  dividend  attached.  They 
are  simply  certificates  declaring  that  such  and  such  a  person  is  the 
holder  of  a  given  amount  of  Stock ;  and  that  he  is  entitled  to  a  stated 
amount  of  interest  thereon.  This  interest  may  be  called  for 
at  the  office  by  the  person  entitled  to  it,  or  it  may  be  paid  under 
Power  of  Attorney  to  anyone  acting  on  behalf  of  the  owner. 
Registered  Stocks  are  considered  more  secure  for  those  persons  who 
have  no  strong  rooms  or  safes  for  the  deposit  of  their  bonds,  and 
the  trouble  attending  the  collection  of  dividends  is  more  than  com- 
pensated by  the  greater  security  they  enjoy.  As  examples  of 
Registered  securities,  may  be  specially  mentioned  English  Consols, 
the  United  States  Funded  Debt,  and  French  Rentes.  Holders  of 
these  stocks  have  the  option  of  receiving  Bonds  to  Bearer  with 
coupons  attached,  or  a  simple  certificate  without  coupons,  declaring 
them  proprietors  of  the  same  ;  when  the  dividends  are  paid  in  the 
manner  above  described. 

Rei.  An  imaginarij  unit  of  value,  on  which  the  monetary  systems  of 
Portugal  and  Brazil  are  founded.  The  real  unit  of  value  in  both 
these  countries,  is  a  coin  of  a  thousand  lieis,  called  the  Milreis,  but 
■which  have  a  widely  different  metallic  value  in  the  two  countries. 
{See  Milreis.) 
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Estimating  the  value  of  the  Rei  from  the  Gold  Milreis,  we  find : — 
Portuguese  Bel  =  ■^%  of  a  farthing. 
The  Brazilian  Bei  =  ^-^  of  a  farthing. 

The  arithmetical  notation  of  the  Bei  is  pecnliar,  and  requires 
explanation  ;  thus  : — 

1,000  reis  (milreis)            is  written  IsOOO 

1,000,000  reis  (conto)  „  l:Or.CSOOO 

1,000,000,000  reis  (1,000  contos)  „  1.000:000S0OO 

4,800  reis  (moidore)  ,,  4$800 

400  reis  (crusado)  ,,  $4/X) 

480  reis  (crusado  nova)  „  $480 

100  reis  (testoon)  „  $100 

HegraterS.    From  tlie  French,  regratter,  to  bargain,  to  huckster. 

Dealers  who  bought  and  sold  in  the  same  market  or  fair,  and  on 
the  same  day.  They  were  thought  to  raise  the  prices  of  articles  which 
passed  through  their  hands,  and  were  formerly  regarded  with  dis- 
favour. More  enlightened  views  have  since  prevailed  and  the  prac- 
tice of  "  regrating"  now  proceeds  without  let  or  hindrance,  although 
the  name  of  regrater  has  passed  out  of  use.  (Compare  Monopoly^ 
Forestalling,  Engrossing.) 

Rsgrets.     See  Letter  of  Begret. 

Reich-mark.     The  same  with  the  Germaji  Mark  {wTiicli  see). 

Reichs  Thaler,     (a)  A  Prussian  Silver  coin,  value  2s.  l\d. 
(b)  The  same  as  the  Eix  Dollar  of  Bremen  {wliicli  see). 

Release  or  Acceptilation.  From  the  Latin,  relaxo,  relaxare,  to  loosen,  to 
set  free,  to  set  at  liberty,  hence  se  relaxare  ohligatione,  to  free  oneself 
from  a  bond  or  duty.  From  the  Latin  is  derived  the  French  reldcher, 
to  loosen,  to  relax,  to  remit,  and  also  the  Italian  forms,  rilassare, 
rilasciare,  and  through  these  the  English,  release. 

"Then  'tis  thought 
***** 
And  where  thou  now  exact'st  the  penalty. 
Which  is  a  pound  of  this  poor  merchant's  flesh, 
Thou  wilt  not  only  loose  the  forfeiture, 
But,  touched  with  human  gentleness  and  love. 
Forgive  a  moiety  of  the  principal ;" 

The  Duke  to  Shtlock,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Act.  iv. 

The  Eelease  of  a  Debt  or  Obligation  is  in  law  equivalent  to  a 
Payment  or  Gift  equal  in  amount  to  that  of  the  debt.  The  most 
familiar  examples  of  Eelease  or  Acceptilation  which  occur  in  the 
course  of  business,  are  (1)  the  payment  of  a  sum  to  a  bank  in  the 
bank's  own  promissory  notes,  and  (2)  the  payment  of  a  sum  to  a 
bank  by  a  cheque  on  that  bank  by  one  of  the  bank's  own  customers. 
In  either  case  an  obligation  or  duty  rested  on  the  bank  to  pay  a 
certain  sum  to  its  customer  whenever  he  demanded  it.  By  present- 
ing one  of  the  bank's  notes,  or  a  cheque  drawn  on  that  bank  for  a 
stated  sum,  the  customer  releases  the  bank  from  paying  such  sum. 
For,  in  the  case  of  the  promissory  note,  so  soon  as  it  is  handed  over  to 
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the  bank  for  any  conslclcration,  the  bank  may  destroy  it,  and  it  can- 
not be  afterwards  used  to  set  up  a  claim  against  the  bank,  and  the 
bank  is  thus  released  from  making  any  payment  in  respect  of  it.  In 
the  case  of  the  cheque,  the  customer  had  claims  on  the  bank  equal 
to  the  amount  of  his  deposit ;  but  by  presenting  his  cheque  on  the 
same  bank  to  the  bank  in  order  to  discharge  some  debt  (say  to  pay 
the  interest  on  a  loan),  the  bank  -was  released  from  the  obligation  of 
returning  so  much  of  the  customer's  deposits  as  was  equal  to  the 
value  of  the  cheque. 

Remedy.  Latin,  remedium,  a  cure,  a  means  of  cure,  a  means  of  protection 
against  anything;  remedium  ad  inagnitudinem  fric/orum  {Cicero),  a 
protection  a;Tainst  severe  cold.  In  this  figurative  sense  of  "protection," 
it  is  used  iu  refinery  and  coining. — Mint  remedies  being  statutory 
allowances  in  defect  or  excess  of  the  legal  standard  of  the  coinage,  and 
which  serve  to  protect  the  mint-master  from  legal  penalties,  so  long  as 
he  works  within  the  limits  prescribed.  The  French  equivalent  is 
tolerance. 

Remedy  or  Allowance  is  a  technical  name  for  the  departures,  from 
the  standard  weight  and  fineness  allowed  to  the  mint-master  to 
cover  imperfections  of  workmanship.  There  are  two  ways  of  de- 
noting this  divergence  from  the  standard : — 

I.  The  Milliemes  system,  by  which  the  departure  is  expressed  as 
so  many  parts  in  one  thousand.  This  method  is  adopted  in  France, 
and  in  most  countries  where  the  Metric  System  is  in  nse.  The 
Remedy  or  Tolerance  in  France,  and  indeed  in  all  those  nations  who 
have  joined  the  Latin  Monetary  Union,  is  two  parts  in  a  thousand 
— 2  per  mille — both  for  weight  and  fineness,  in  respect  of  the  gold 
coinage,  and  3  per  mille  in  that  of  silver. 

II.  The  English  system,  which  is  much  more  clumsy  and  com- 
plicated. In  respect  of  weight  it  is  denoted  by  so  many  grains  in 
the  pound  troy.  In  respect  of  fineness,  by  so  many  carats  in  22 
carats,  both  of  which,  however,  can  be  easily  reduced  to  milliemes, 
when  comparison  with  other  coinages  is  required. 

For  gold,  the  remedy  in  respect  to  fineness  is  iV  of  a  carat  in  22 
carats,  which  is  shi  part  of  any  given  weight,  or  about  3  per  mille. 
Ih  respect  to  weight,  the  allowance  is  12  grains  in  the  pound  troy, 
which  is  about  :^  of  a  grain  for  the  sovereign.  More  accurately,  the 
coinage  Act  states  ^^  of  a  grain  as  the  allowance  for  weight,  and 
two  parts  in  a  thousand  for  the  fineness  of  a  sovereign. 

For  silver,  the  remedy  in  respect  to  fineness  is  4  parts  in  a 
thousand,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  stated,  1  pennyweight  in  the  pound 
troy,  which  is  4  parts  in  9G0.  In  respect  to  iveight,  the  allowance 
is  the  same,  and  is  expressed  in  the  same  alternative  manner. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  limits  above  assigned,  as  alloivance, 
tolerance,  or  remedy,  apply  in  both  directions,  that  is,  the  standard 
must  not  be  departed  from  either  by  addition  to  weight  and  fine- 
ness, or  by  deduction.  In  the  first  case,  the  mint-master  would 
wrong  the  Government ;  in  the  second,  the  public  who  accept_  the 
coin.  Now,  a  sovereign,  when  of  full  weight  and  fineness,  weighs 
123*27447  grains,  and  the  legal  remedy  -{^q  of  a  grain.     Hence,  a 
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glance  at  tlie  following  Table  shows  that  a  sovereign  is  not  a  legal 
issue  when  it  weighs  more  than  123*47447  grains,  or  less  than 
123-074'17  grains. 


Superior  limit 
Full  legal  weight 
Inferior  limit 


123-47447  grains. 
123-27447  grains. 
123  07447  grains. 


IteniittailCe.    Latin,  remittere,  to  send  away,  to  send  forth. 

In  commerce,  a  remittance  is  something  sent.  It  may  be  a  sum 
of  money,  a  bill  or  bills,  or  a  quantity  of  bullion.  It  is  not  usual  to 
apply  the  term  to  goods  or  commodities  sent  out ;  the  words  con- 
sigmnent,  delivery,  Sfc,  are  more  commonly  employed  for  this 
purpose. 

Remonetization.  By  the  remonetization  of  a  gold  or  silver  coinage 
is  meant,  the  re-establishment  of  such  coinage  in  the  position  of 
legal  tender  after  having  for  a  time  been  degraded  to  the  rank  of 
mere  token  money.  Holland  furnishes  a  case  in  point.  By  the 
monetary  laws  of  1847  and  1S49,  the  gold  florin  was  made  the 
standard  of  value,  and  the  unit  of  account.  In  1850,  the  gold 
coinage  was  suppressed  and  demonetized,  silver  being  made  the 
standard  of  value.  Quite  recently  the  laws  of  l£l-7  and  1849  have 
been  re-established,  in  other  words,  the  gold  coinage  has  been 
remoneiized,  and  made  again  the  standard  of  value. 

B>6Ilt.  From  Latin,  re,  and  do  ddre,  to  give :  reddSre,  to  give  back,  to  compensate, 
to  render.  As  in  manj  other  words,  the  French  insfrt  a  euphonic  n  ; 
hence  rendre,  and  the  English,  render.  Bent  is  therefore  a  something 
rendered  or  returned,  and  originally  was  a  return  made  to  the  lord  of 
the  soil,  the  return  at  first  consisting  mainly  of  military  service,  and 
afterwards  of  villanagp,  or  even  the  most  menial  offices.  Still  later, 
corn  or  other  produce  was  given  as  rent,  and  lastly,  money  became  the 
almost  universal  form  of  recompense  for  the  use  of  land,  tenements,  or 
other  property,  the  use  of  which  was  given  up  for  a  time  to  the  renter, 
or  tenant. 

The  word  has  three  different  meanings,  which  it  is  important  to 
distinguish : — 

I.  In  common  speech,  it  signifies  the  payment  periodically  made 
for  the  use  of  lands,  houses,  or  property  of  any  kind. 

II.  In  legal  phraseology,  signifies  the  Bight  to  demand  payment 
for  the  same,  and  not  the  payment  itself. 

III.  In  Political  Economy  the  meaning  is  more  restricted,  and  is 
applied  to  the  payment  annually  made  for  the  use  of  agricultural 
land ;  not  city  land,  or  lands  covered  by  shops  or  warehouses,  but 
lands  employed  simply  for  the  production  of  such  wealth  as  is 
yielded  by  tilling  it.  The  produce  of  such  land  may  be  divided  into 
two  parts,  and  one  of  theoe  may  be  further  analyzed.    Thus  :— 
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rEspcnsc  of  Pnuluctiun. 
CC08T  OP  Prodtjctiok.  <  Inttrcst  on  Ca[)ital  Employed. 
Value  of  J  (^Farmer's  Earnings. 


Produce,  "l 


Ee5T,  the  surplus  after  the  above  items  are  discharged. 


The  costs  of  production  must  always  be  paid  out  of  the  value  of 
the  produce  before  any  rent  cau  be  paid.  If  they  were  not,  the 
land' would  not  be  tilled  at  all.  If  after  they  are  paid,  a  large 
surplus  remain  •,  a  high  rent  will  be  paid  for  such  land  as  yields 
the  surplus ;  if  ^.  small  surplus,  then  only  a  low  rent  can  be  paid ; 
if  no  surplus,  no  rent  at  all.  It  is  in  vain  that  a  landowner  insists 
on  h.'-v'ing  a  given  rent,  if  the  above  items  in  the  cost  of  production 
are  not  first  di^.hargcd.  He  could  get  no  ohc  to  hire  or  till  his 
land.  But  if  after  they  arc  discharged  a  surplus  or  profit  remains, 
farmers  will  compete  with  each  other,  and  ofi'er  a  higher  rent  for  it. 

Rentes.    Italian,  Bendita;  Spanish,  Eenta;  from  the  L&i'w,  reditus,  a  return. 
{See  Bent) 

The  annual  interest  payable  on  French,  Austrian,  Italian,  and 
some    other    Government    Stocks.      Although     French,     Italian, 
Spanish,   Austrian,   and  Hungarian  Eentes  constitute  the  great 
National  Debts  of  their  respective  countries,  and  so  far  resembles 
our  Consols,  there  is  nct\vithstanding  a  difference  in  the  form  of  the 
Bonds  or  Certificates  which  ought  to  be  observed.     The  difference 
is  most  plainly  marked  in  the  French  and  Italian  Rentes,  for  these, 
unlike  our  Consob  have  on  their  face  the  annual  sum  payable,  that 
is,  the  Rente  or  Interest  on  the  Bond,  whereas  an  English  Consol 
Bond  has  the  Capital  or  Principal  Sum  on  which  interest  is  to  be 
paid  printed  thereon.   Take,  for  example,  a  £100  Consolidated  Three 
per  Cent.  Bond  with  its  coupons,  each  half-yearly  coupon  will  be 
seen  to  have  upon  it  the  sum  of  £1 10s.  plainly  printed,  with  certain 
words  giving  the  holder  a  right  to  claim  that  amount  every  half 
year — i.e.,  three  pounds  a  year.  It  matters  not  what  the  holder  paid 
for  the  Bond  ;  it  might  be  the  full  £100  or  it  might  be  £80,  or  any 
other  sum ;  but  in  any  case  the  holder  of  it  would  be  entitled  to  his 
£1 10s.  each  half  year.    Now  take  up  a  Certificate  of  French  Rente 
for  say  100  francs.     It  will  be  called   Certificate  for  "  Rente  100 
francs,"  meaning  that  the  holder  is  entitled  to  an  annual  pa}Tnent 
of  100  francs,  and  the  coupons,  if  payable  half-3'early  will  have  the 
sum  of  50  francs  printed  in  words  or  figures  upon  them,  but  no 
capital  or  princiiml  will  be  named.     Nevertheless,  tliis  capital  or 
principal,  though  purely  imaginary  is  always  assumed,  otherwise 
there  would  be   no    reason  in   calling  them  as  they  are  always 
called,    3  per  cent.  Rentes,    5   per    cent.    Rentes,   4^  per    cent. 
Rentes,  and  so  forth.     Hence,  Rentes  and  Consols   are  all   alike 
in   this  one  respect — viz.,  the  holder  of  the  Bond  or  Certificate 
is  entitled  to  an  annual  sum  in  return  for  what  he  has  given  for 
that  Bond  or  Certificate,  but  in  no  case  is  he  entitled  to  claim  the 
repayment   of  the  principal  or  capital,  whether  printed  on  the 
Bond,  like   Consols,  or   not   printed,  as  in  the  case  of  Rentes. 
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Shortly  speaking,  the  purchaser  of  Consols  or  Eentes,  purchases 
the  right  to  claim  an  annual  sum  of  money  for  ever,  and  this  right 
he  may  sell  and  re-purchase  as  often  as  he  likes.  For  this  reason 
Consols  are  always  mentioned  in  official  documents  as  "  Bank 
Annuities,"  as  if  to  fix  attention  on  the  fact  that  these  Aiimiities, 
and  these  only,  are  what  he  is  entitled  to  claim. 

Spanish  and  Hungarian  Rentes  somewhat  more  closely  resemble 
English  Consols,  inasmucli  as  though  the  coupons  give  a  claim  for 
Annual  Rente,  the  imaginary  Capital  Sum  on  which  Interest  or 
Rente  is  paid  is  also  printed  on  the  Bond  itself. 

Report.  The  technical  name  given  by  refiners  to  a  statement,  after 
assaying,  of  the  fineness  of  a  bar  of  gold  or  silver.  {See  Fineness, 
Betterness,  and  Worseness.) 

Representative  Money.  This  is  merely  anothei*  name  for  "  token 
money"  and  "paper  money,"  both  of  which  a '3  treated  of  under 
their  respective  headings. 

Reserve.    Latin,  reseware,  to  save,  keep. 

In  banking  operations,  the  word  "  Reserve"  is  used  in  three  dis- 
tinct senses :  {a)  The  Currency  or  Issue  Reserve,  (6)  the  Banking 
Reserve,  (c)  The  Liability  Reserve. 

(a.)  The  Currency  Beserve.  This  is  also  sometimes  called  the 
Issue  Reserve,  and  refers  to  the  gold  held  in  reserve  at  the  Bank  of 
England  in  order  to  secure  the  convertibility  of  the  bank  note. 
'  The  amount  varies  with  the  quantity  of  gold  in  coins  or  bars 
deposited  with  the  Bank,  and  consequently  is  out  of  the  control  of 
that  establishment.  £15,000,000  in  bank  notes  are  issued  on  the 
security  of  the  Government,  and  no  gold  is  kept  in  reserve  nor  is  any 
needed  in  order  to  secure  the  convertibility  of  that  portion  of  the 
Note  Issue,  but  all  beyond  that  amount  is  represented  by  gold 
kept  in  the  Bank  vaults,  and  whatever  sums  the  public  or  other 
banks  may  send  there  with  a  view  to  obtain  notes  for  their  use, 
must  be  kept  intact,  so  that  wherever  notes  are  presented  gold  may 
always  be  at  hand  for  their  payment.  Hence  it  follows  that  all  the 
Bank  of  England  Notes  in  circulation  are  completely  covered  by 
the  two  items — Government  Securities  and  Reserve. 

(&)  The  Banking  Beserve.  "When  depositors  place  their  money  in 
a  bank,  it  is  because  they  do  not  want  it  for  immediate  use,  and 
wish  to  put  it  in  a  place  of  safet}'-.  If  the  amount  thus  deposited 
is  considerable,  they  desire  further  to  derive  some  profit  or  interest 
upon  it,  and  yet  have  it  in  such  a  position  that  they  can  avail 
themselves  of  it  at  a  minute's  notice  when  needed.  In  practice, 
however,  it  never  happens  that  all,  or  nearly  all  the  money  deposited 
with  a  banker  is  wanted  at  once,  and  hence  a  custom  has  arisen  of 
employing  a  large  portion  of  the  money  deposited  in  banks,  in 
discounting  bills  of  exchange,  and  lending  money  on  good  security 
so  as  to  make  a  profit  upon  it.  But  some  money  must  always  be 
kept  on  hand  to  meet  the  daily  and  hourly  demands  made  by  the 
bank's  customers,  and  the  money  thus  kept  on  hand  is  called  the 
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Reserve.  How  mucli  ought  thus  to  he  kept  in  reserve  is  a  question 
that  can  only  be  solved  by  observation  and  experience.  One-third 
of  the  sums  deposited  is  considered  a  tolerably  safe  proportion, 
but  the  circumstances  of  each  bank  vary,  and  much  tact  -and 
judgment  are  required  in  the  determination  of  the  proportion  of  the 
reserve  to  the  liabilities ;  in  this  respect  it  differs  entirely  from  the 
currency  reserve  just  described.  In  regard  to  that,  no  discretion  or 
judgment  is  allowed.  In  regard  to  this,  the  safety  and  prosperity 
of  a  bank  depend  chiefly  on  the  discretion  and  judgment  shown  in 
deciding  how  much  of  the  bank's  deposits  must  be  kept  idle,  and 
how  much  may  be  safely  employed  in  making  profits, 
(c.)  For  Liahility  Eeserve.     {See  Liability.) 

Respondentia  Bond.    {See  Bottomry  Bond.) 

Hest.  TVe  have  here  two  English  words  identical  in  form,  but  differing  in  origin 
and  meaning. 

(1.)  "With  the  meaning  to  cease  from  toil,  to  repose,  from  the  Saxon, 
resten,  hrestanj  German,  rasten;  Dutch,  rusten,  all  signifying  rest 
from  action  or  motion  of  any  kind. 

(2.)  With  the  meaning  of  "remainder,"  or  what  is  left,  from  the 
Ij&tixi,  restore  (re,  and,  s^are,  to  stand).  French,  r ester,  to  remain; 
reste,  a  remainder.  Italian,  restare,  with  the  same  meaning.  "We  use 
both  these  words  in  colloquial  English,  thus : — 

11.)  Now  I  will  sit  down  and  rest  (repose). 

(2,)  Take  what  you  like  and  leave  the  rest  (remainder). 

A  technical  term  used  in  the  Bank  of  England  weekly  reports, 
denoting  the  balance  of  assets  above  liabilities.  It  is  of  the  nature 
of  a  reserve  against  any  contingencies  that  may  arise,  and  dates 
from  the  year  1722.  At  first  it  was  small  in  amount.  In  the 
weekly  Report  of  the  Bank  published  on  the  ord  of  February,  1881, 
it  was  £3,363,161.     {See  Bank  Return.) 

Retenue.  A  charge  for  the  expense  of  coinage  made  to  the  importers 
of  gold  and  silver  into  certain  mints.  The  French  mints  charge 
6*70  francs  per  kilogramme  for  gold,  and  1^  francs  per  kilogramme  for 
silver.  {See  Franc.)  In  England  tiie  charge  for  the  expenses  of 
coinage  is  called  Seigniorage  {ivhich  see). 

Retire.  From  French,  tirer,  to  draw  or  pull,  and  re,  again,  allied  to  Gothic, 
tairan.  Old  German,  zeran ;  Dxxtch,  tSren  ;  Spanish  and  Portuguese, 
tirar,  and  the  English,  tear,  to  pull  off  or  to  pieces.  We  have  tlio 
same  root  in  the  Greek,  Setpw,  deiro,  to  draw  off  the  skin,  to  flay ;  and 
in  the  Sanscrit,  dar^  all  conveying  the  notion  of  pulling,  pulling  off, 
drawing,  &;c. 

To  Retire  a  Bill  or  Note  is  to  withdraw  it  from  circulation,  which 
is  usually  effected  by  one  of  the  parties  to  it,  who  buys  it  up,  and 
keeps  it  in  his  possession  till  it  matures,  or  cancels  it  at  once. 

Revenue  Account.  An  account  kept  by  a  trading  company  showing 
the  income  of  the  company  on  the  one  side,  and  the  expenditure 
argeable  against  income  on  the  other.  It  is  thus  distiiiguished 
from  the  capital  account,  which  s<how3  the  subscriptions  of  the 
shareholders  on  the  one  side,  and  the  charges  against  capital  on 
the  other. 
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HoversioilS.    Latin,  vertere,  to  turn;  re,  again. 

A  Reversion  is  an  Annuity  or  some  other  benefit,  the  enjoyment 
of  which  begins  after  a  given  number  of  years,  or  after  the 
occurrence  of  some  event,  such  as  the  death  or  the  birth  of  a  certain 
individual.  Reversions  are  bought  and  sold  in  the  market  like  any 
other  rights.     {See  Bight  of  Action.) 

Bight  of  Action.  In  Mercantile  Law,  the  right  of  one  man  to  claim 
a  debt  due  by  another. 

^  An  Action  in  law  is  defined  to  be  "  the  lawful  demand  of  one's 
right."  Bat  as  there  are  some  things  to  which  one  has  a  right, 
although  that  right  cannot  be  enforced  in  a  court  of  law — e.g.,  the 
right  of  parents  to  the  respect  and  ob3dience  of  their  children,  the 
right  of  children  to  the  affection  of  their  parents,  the  right  to  an 
office  of  the  most  competent  and  deserving,  it  follows  that  there  are 
some  rightful  claims  which  cannot  be  made  the  subject  of  an  action 
at  law.  This  is  commonly  expressed  by  saying  that  the  person  has 
no  "  Right  of  Action"  with  respect  to  those  claims.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  certain  claims  so  clearly  defined,  that  there  is  no 
diflficulty  in  enforcing  them  bylaw.  Such  are  claims  to  houses  or 
lands  held  under  an  undisputed  title,  and  notably  sums  of  money 
due  by  one  person  to  another.  These  last,  owing  to  the  accuracy 
with  which  they  may  be  stated  and  recorded,  and  the  simplicity 
of  the  subject  matter  of  the  claims  render  them  pre-eminently 
amenable  to  lezal  treatment,  and  in  the  earliest  periods  of  com- 
mercial enterprise,  the  attention  of  merchants  and  bankers  was 
occupied  in  devising  the  best  forms  in  which  money  claims  could  be 
recorded,  so  as  to  make  them  readily  negotiable,  and  at  the  same 
time  render  the  money  easily  recoverable  in  a  court  of  law.  Out  of 
these  efforts  grew  the  now-established  form  of  modern  Bills  of  Ex- 
change, Promissory  Notes,  Dock  Warrants,  &c.,  the  usefuln^s  and 
negotiability  of  which  arise  from  the  fact  that  they  carry  with  them 
the  right  of  action  so  absolutely  as  to  be  beyond  question,  while 
they  may  be  transferred  from  one  person  to  another  by  simple 
endorsement,  without  any  form  of  conveyance  or  registration  similar 
to  that  required  in  the  transfer  of  property  in  houses  or  land. 

Rights.  A  Right  to  anything  is  a  claica  to  that  thing  protected  by 
legal  remedies — i.e.,  a  claim  which  can  be  enforced  in  a  court  of  law. 
Rights  are  distinguished  by  Blackstone  as  Rights  of  Possession  and 
Rights  of  Property. 

A  Right  of  Possession  is  a  right  to  anything  hired,  borrowed,  or 
received  in  deposit  as  security,  A  banker,  for  example,  has  a  right 
of  Possession  in  £1,000  Russian  Bonds  deposited  with  him  as  security 
for  a  loan,  but  he  has  no  right  to  treat  them  as  if  they  were  his  own 
property ;  he  is  not  at  liberty  to  lend,  or  sell  them,  or  appropriate 
the  half-yearly  interest  on  them,  but  simply  to  hold  them  in  his 
possession  as  security  for  the  money  lent. 

A  Right  of  Property  is  a  right  to  claim  certain  things  as  one's 
own,  which  includes  the  right  to  use  those  things,  sell,  or  other- 
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wise  dispose  of  them  as  he  chooses,  always  with  the  proviso  that  he 
shall  not  use  or  dispose  of  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  injure  or  molest 
anyone  else.  £1,000  in  Russian  Bonds,  purchased  by  a  banker  out 
of  his  own  capital,  stands  in  a  very  different  position  from  the  same 
bonds  deposited  with  him  as  security.  These  are  his  own,  he  has  a 
Right  of  Property  in  them,  he  may  sell  them,  lend  them,  take  the 
interest  on  them,  and  appropriate  it  to  his  own  use. 

In  most  banks  Commercial  Bills  are  to  be  found  in  great  numbers, 
which  are  held  under  one  or  the  other  of  these  rights.  Some  are 
deposited  simply  as  security  against  money  lent ;  over  these  the 
bank  has  simply  the  Right  of  Possession.  Others  have  been  dis' 
counted  (that  is,  hought  at  a  discount),  and  over  these  the  bank 
has  a  Right  of  Property.  This  distinction  is  of  great  importance  in 
banking  practice.  One  of  the  most  painful  cases  of  mal- administra- 
tion in  modern  times  (with  the  subsequent  prosecution  and  conviction) 
arose  from  the  non-observance  of  it. 

Rights  are  said  to  originate  in  this  wise.  **  The  necessities  of  his 
physical  position  oblige  man  to  exert  his  power  over  the  world  of 
things.  At  first  the  property  is  held  by  the  community  or  tribe, 
then  by  the  family,  and  lastly  by  the  individual,  and  when  society 
has  reached  this  last  stage,  ....  his  special  interests  prompt  each 
man  to  claim,  as  against  his  fellows,  an  exclusive  interest  in  par- 
ticular things."    Justinian. 

Rigsdaler  or  Riksdaler.  The  former  unit  of  value  in  Denmark. 
Although  the  Scandinavian  Monetary  Union  makes  the  Krone  or 
Crown  the  new  unit  of  value,  the  Rigsdaler  is  still  in  active  circu- 
lation, and  prices  are  often  quoted  in  Rigs-dalers. 

The  Silver  Rigsdaler  weighs  14-447  grammes  '875  fine.  Taking 
15^  parts  of  fine  silver  as  equal  to  1  of  fine  gold  the  value  of  the 
Rigsdaler  in  sterling  is  26'730  pence  or  2s.  2^d.  It  is  divided  into 
96  skilling.  Its  value  is  determined  by  the  mint  regulation,  which 
requires  3608  Troy  grains — the  Cologne  Mark  Weight — of  fine  silver 
to  be  alloyed  and  coined  into  18^  Dalers.     {See  Bix  Dollar.) 

Riksdaler  Riksmynt.  The  Riksdaler,  or  Riksmynt  Riksdaler  was 
formerly  the  monetarjr  unit  of  value  in  Sweden.  It  consists  of 
silver  '750  fine,  and  weighs  8*502  grammes  :  reckoning  15g  parts  of 
fine  silver  to  one  of  fine  gold,  its  value  in  sterling  is  found  to 
be  lS'4S3d.  or  Is.  l^d.  nearly.  It  is  subdivided  into  100  ore. 
Sweden  being  one  of  the  kingdoms  forming  the  Scandinavian 
Monetary  Union,  the  Krone  or  Crown  is  now  the  unit  of  monetary 
value.     {See  liix  Dollar.) 

Rio  or  Eobang.    See  Kohang. 

Rin,  The  twit  part  of  the  new  Japanese  unit  of  value,  the  Yen. 
It  is  represented  by  a  small  copper  coin  weighing  1^  of  a  gramme, 
and  is  worth  ^  of  a  penny. 

Eixdaler.  A  silver  coin  issued  in  Holland  in  conformity  with  the 
Dutch  Monetary  Laws  of  1847  and  1849.  It  weighs  25  g^rammes 
•945  fine,  and  is  worth  2^  Dutch  florins,  or  5  francs  25  centimes,  or 
4«.  2d.  nearly.     {See  Bix  Dollar.) 
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Kixdaler  Species.  Formerly  the  unit  of  value  in  Norway,  and  still 
in  active  circulation.  Its  weight  is  28'893  grammes  of  Silver  '875 
fine,  and  is  worth  53'46iZ.  sterling.  It  is  divided  into  5  Orts  or 
120  Skilling.  Norway  being  one  of  the  parties  to  the  Scandinavian 
Union,  the  Krone  is  now  the  unit  of  value.     {See  Bix  Dollar.) 

Kix-Bollar.  The  English  way  of  writing  the  names  of  several  different  coins  used 
on  the  Continent,  and  in  the  dependencies  of  some  European  States. 
The  origin  of  dollar  is  explained  under  Dollar,  which  see.  Mix  is  the 
German,  Beich,  empire,  realm,  kingdom,  and  undergoes  changes 
adapting  the  syllable  to  other  tongues,  as  the  Danish,  Swedish,  Nor- 
wegian, Dutch,  &c.  Hence,  we  have  the  German,  Beichsthaler  ; 
Danish,  Riqs-daler  ;  Swedish,  Biks-daler;  Dutch,  jRigs-daler,  all  mean- 
ing the  dollar  of  the  realm — the  lloyal  or  Imperial  dollar. 

(a.)  .A  silver  coin  made  at  the  British  mint  for  use  in  the  island 
of  Ceylon.  It  is  valued  at  Is.  Qd.  ;  English  sterling  money  being 
also  current  there.     It  is  divided  into  12  fanams  of  l\d.  each. 

{&.)  Formerly  the  unit  of  value  in  Bremen,  worth  about  3s.  3|cZ. 
English.  It  is  divided  into  72  groten,  each  grot  into  5  Scliwareiiy 
but  is  now  being  replaced  by  the  new  German  coinage.  It  is  also 
called  the  Frederick  d'Or. 

(c.)  A  silver  coin  used  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  divided  into  8 
Schillings,  and  worth  about  Is.  6d.  sterling. 

Rose  Woble.  An  old  English  gold  coin,  valued  at  6s.  8d.,  now  only  to 
be  found  in  cabinets. 

Rose  Royal.    A  gold  coin  of  the  time  of  James  I.,  valued  at  30s. 

Royalty.  French,  royaute;  Italian,  realta,  from  the  Latin,  rex,  a  king;  Italian, 
re,  and  French,  roi. 

A  royalty  was  originally  something  due  to  the  king,  such  as  a 
payment  on  mineral  produce,  on  manufacturers,  on  imports  or 
exports.  The  same  word  is  now  used  to  denote  a  payment  made  to 
any  person  in  return  for  some  privilege  or  concession ;  as  for 
instance,  the  payment  made  by  a  manufacturer  to  the  inventor  of  a 
machine,  at  a  specified  rate  for  every  machine  made  or  sold  ;  or  that 
of  a  coal  owner  to  a  landlord  for  every  ton  of  coal  extracted.  {See 
Seignorage.) 

Rubel,  Ruble,  or  Rouble.  The  Eussian  unit  of  monetary  value. 
It  is  divided  into  100  copecks.  Its  value  is  best  derived  from  the 
gold  imperial  or  10-ruble  piece,  which  weighs  13*088  grammes,  and 
is  '916  fine  ;  giving  for  the  ruble  1*3088  grammes,  worth  in  sterling 
39-388(Z.  or  3s.  S^d.     {See  Imperial.) 

The  Silver  Ruble  was  for  some  years  valued  at  2S02d.  sterling, 
but  owing  to  the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  silver  in  late  years,  its 
,  precise  value  cannot  be  definitely  stated.     Its  weight,  according-  to 

'  -  -the  mint  law  of  Russia,  is  20*736  grammes,  '868  milliemes  fine. 

■•''•The  paper  ruble,  which  for  many  years  has  formed  the  legal 

•    cuiTency  of  Russia,  stood,  before  the;  Russo-Turkish  war,  at  about 
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SOd. ;  during  that  war  it  fell  in  value  at  one  period  to  22d.,  from 
which  depressed  state  it  is  now  slowly  recovering* 

Runniiig  Policies.  The  same  with  open  policies,  and  are  so  called 
when  they  cover  the  risk  attaching  to  the  property  zn  board  a  ship, 
during  an  entire  season^  or  up  to  some  specifiea  date,  instead  of 
during  a  single  voyage.  , 

Htm  Upon  a  Bank.  "NVhen  in  times  of  civil  commotion,  or  foreign 
complications,  the  masses  of  the  people  become  alarmed  for  the 
safety  of  their  money  at  the  bank,  or  the  convertibility  of  the  notes 
issued  by  the  bank,  it  is  not  unusual  for  them  to  rush  panic-stricken 
and  withdraw  their  deposits,  or  demand  gold  for  their  notes. 
AY  hen  such  a  phenomenen  occurs,  it  is  technically  called  a  "  run  '* 
upon  the  bank. 

Bupee.  The  unit  of  value  in  British  India.  It -consists  of  silver 
1^  or  .9163  fine,  and  weighs  1  tola  Indian  weight,  180  troy  grains,  or 
ll'66-4  grammes.  Its  value  iu  English  money  necessarily  varies  with 
the  price  of  silver,  and  as  this  has  fluctuated  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  between  62cZ.  and  Aid.  per  ounce,  its  metallic  value  is  not 
easy  to  determine.  If,  however,  we  take  one  part  of  fine  gold  as 
equivalent  to  15|  parts  of  fine  silver,  the  rate  adopted  throughout 
this  work,  we  find  the  rupee  worth  22'QOd.  sterling  or  Is.  lOf  cZ. 
In  all  ordinary  retail  transactions  it  is  taken  at  25.  Od. 

This  coin  is  known  also  as  the  Company's  rupee,  or  the  Govern- 
ment rupee,  and  was  first  so  callel  in  1835.  It  is  divided  into  16 
annas,  and  each  anna  into  12  pice. 

The  same  rupee  is  now  the  monetary  unit  of  Ceylon,  and  is 
divided  into  100  cents. 

There  have  been  several  different  rupees  circulating  from  time 
to  time  in  India,  of  which  the  following  are  the  most  noteworthy  : — 

The  Arcot  Rupee,  formerly  circulating  in  Madras.  It  consisted 
of  silver  '9166  fine,  and  weighed  180  troy  grains. 

The  Bombay  Rupee  was  the  rupee  of  the  Madras  Presidency,  of 
the  same  weight  and  fineness  as  the  preceding. 

The  Furrackahad  Ewjje 3, formerly  circulating  in  the  North- Western 
Provinces.     It  was  '9166  fine,  and  weighed  179*16  troy  grains. 

The  Sicca  Rupee  was  the  unit  of  value  for  the  lower  districts  of 
Bengal.     It  was  '9166  fine,  and  weighed  191'9  grains  troy. 

The  S<snat  Rupee  was  simply  the  Sicca  rupee  abraded  and 
diminished  in  weight  by  use.  After  two  years  of  circulation,  it  was 
reckoned  as  4^  per  cent,  lighter  than  the  Sicca. 

The  current  rupee  was  the  same  coin  stiU  further  deteriorated  by 
■  use.     {See  Lac  of  Rupees,  and  Grore  of  Rupees.) 

Rupee  Paper.  The  same  with  Enfaced  Paper  {which  see). 

Rupee  Loan.  An  Indian  Loan  issued  in  1879,  which,  although  an 
internal  loan,  Hke  that  represented  bv  rupee  paper,  yet  difiers  from 
it  in  having  coupons  attached  to  the  bonds,  which  the  enfaced  paper 
has  not. 
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S  occurs  in  the  following  abbreviations : — 

S.  G.    Salutis  Gratia  (for  tlie  sake  of  safety)  =  insured. 

S.  P.    Supra  Protest.      • 

S.  L.  or  L.  S.  SigilU  or  Sigillo  Locus   (place  for  the  Seal). 

Sachib,  Sahib,  or  Keran.  The  Real  of  Silver.  A  silver  coin  valued 
at  one-fifth  of  the  Persian  Toman,  or  20  Shahis.  It  weighs  10*40 
grammes  '900  fine,  worth  Fr.  2*03  centimes,  or  Is.  7^d.  The  coinage 
of  Persia  is  very  irregular,  and  some  of  the  coins  are  much  worn. 
The  only  way  of  estimating  the  value  of  the  silver  coins  is  to  take 
a  number  of  new  and  old  ones  and  calculate  the  average. 

Sale.  A  transaction  in  which  a  commodity  is  exchanged  for  Money 
or  Credit,  and  is  distinguished  from  Barter,  in  which  one  commodity 
is  exchanged  directly  for  another  commodity.  The  party  giving 
money  or  credit  for  a  commodity  is  said  to  buy  or  effect  a  lyurchase  ; 
the  one  who  gives  a  commodity  for  money  or  credit  is  said  to  sell  or 
effect  a  sale.  A  Sale  has  been  aptly  termed  "  the  half  of  an  ex- 
change," a  phrase  implying  that  the  object  of  an  exchange  is  to 
give  one  commodity  for  another  commodity,  whereas  a  Sale  signifies 
the  parting  with  a  commodity  in  exchange  for  money  and  necessi- 
tating a  second  operation,  called  a  purchase,  before  a  second  com- 
modity can  b3  had  in  place  of  the  first.  Although  this  view  of  a 
sale  is  supported  by  high  authorities,  it  is  deemed  by  others  a 
fanciful  distinction,  inasmuch  as  the  exchange  i.:  complete  whether 
a  dealer  exchanges  goods  for  goods  or  good::  for  money. 

Salung  or  Miam.  A  Siame=?e  silver  coin  equal  to  one- fourth  of  the 
Siamese  2'ical,  and  is  divided  into  2  Foangs.  The  value  of  the 
salung  in  English  money  is  about  T\d. 

Salvages.     Latin,  salvare,  to  save. 

Goods  or  property  saved  from  a  wreck,  or  abandoned  vessel. 

The  same  term  is  also  applied  to  the  payment  made  to  those  who 
assist  in  saving  either  the  vessel  itself,  or  the  cargo  taken  out  of  it 
when  abandoned. 

Sans  Recours.     {See  Recourse.) 

Sapeck,  Dong,  or  Cash,    xhr  part  of  the  Kivan.    A  coin  used  in 

Cochin  China,  worth  about  ts  of  a  penny. 

Satisfaction.    From  Latin,  satisfaccre,  to  satisfy,  to  appease,  to  pay  or  discharge 
a  debt. 

Saiisfaction  is  a  term  derived  from  the  commercial  language  of 
the  Romans,  to  signify  the  complete  discharge  and  extinguishment 
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o^  debt.  It  differs  essentially  from  payment^  which  is  often  effected 
by  means  of  a  cheque,  a  bill,  a  note,  or  goods  delivered.  But  this  is 
not  a  complete  "  satisfaction"  of  the  debt.  The  cheque  must  be 
presented  and  entered  in  the  bank-book.  The  bill  or  note  must 
mature,  and  be  hjuoured  at  maturity,  and  the  goods  proved  to 
be  what  they  purport  to  be,  before  the  debt  is  "  satisfied"  and 
extinguished. 

It  is,  however,  of  great  importance  to  observe  that  if  a  receipt  or 
acknowledgm,:;nt  be  given  for  goods,  a  bill  or  cheque,  in  "  satis- 
faction," or  **  full  satisfaction"  of  a  debt,  the  creditor  has  no  further 
claim,  and  he  must  bear  any  consequences  resulting  from  his  want 
of  caution,  should  the  instrument  be  dishonoured  or  the  goods 
prove  unsound.     {See  Laches.) 

Schedule.  From  the  Greek,  a-xiSri,  a  splinter,  a  piece  cut  off,  or  cleft.  Hence 
the  Latin  forms  scheda  and  scida,  a  piece  cut  off  from  anything,  and 
especially  a  leaf  cut  from  the  plant  papi/rus,  from  which  the  ancient 
paper  was  made. 

"  Ut  scida  ne  qua  depereat"  (that  the  leaf — or  document — on  no 
account  may  perish). — CiCERO. 

"  Omnes  schedas  excutW  (he  examined  all  the  papers).— Quiktiliaw. 

From  these  two  words  were  formed  the  diminutives  schedula  and 
scidula,  a  small  leaf  of  paper,  and  the  English,  schedule. 

A  schedule — which  the  dictionaries  tell  us  should  be  pronounced 
sed-ulj  and  which  is  so  pronounced  by  some  lawyers — is  mostly 
called  a  shed-ule  in  City  circles.  It  usually  signifies  a  short  docu- 
ment appended  to,  or  accompanying  some  larger  work,  and  is 
generally  expected  to  be  in  the  form  of  a  list  or  catalogue,  or  to 
consist  of  some  details  not  essential  to  the  body  of  the  volume  or 
document  to  which  it  is  attached. 

Schilling,  {a.)  A  Hamburg  silver  coin  worth  about  |  of  an  English 
penny. 

(6.)  A  Mecklenburg  coin  worth  about  f|  of  an  English  penny,  or 
^j^g-  of  the  thaler. 

(c.)  A  Billon  coin  formerly  circulating  in  the  Hanse  Towns,  worth 
about  one  penny  English. 

{d.)  A  coin  used  in  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  equal  to  6  stivers,  and 
worth  about  2|d.  English. 

Schnite.  A  silver,  boat-shaped  coin  used  in  Japan,  valued  at 
£1  OS.  2d.  English. 

Schwaren.  A  small  copper  coin  used  in  Bremen,  value  about  tV  of 
an  English  penny. 

Scrip.  A  Stock  Exchange  term  contracted  from  "  subscription." 
Wnen  a  foreign  loan  is  issued,  or  a  new  company  is  about  to  borrow 
capital,  the  pubHc  are  invited  to  "  subscribe"  to  it,  that  is,  in  plain 
language  they  are  asked  to  say  how  much  money  they  are  willing  to 
lend  for  either  of  those  purposes.  Tliis  invitation  is  presented  in 
the  form  of  a  " prospectus."  The  lender  or  subscriber  "applies" 
for  a  share  in  the  loan,  or  for  the  privilege  of  contributing  to  a 
company's  capital,  and  in  answer  receives  a  "  letter  of  allotment," 
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This  letter  of  allotment  i3  afterwards  cxclianged  for  "  scrip,'*  tliat  i3 
a  kind  of  provisional  document  entitling  him  to  claim  definitivo 
bonds  or  share  certificates,  indicating  how  many  bonds  or  shares  he 
has  siihscrihed.  It  further  indicates  the  amount  and  date  of  each 
instalment  that  is  to  be  paid  on  the  scrip,  and  when  these  instal- 
ments are  all  paid,  it  is  exchanged  for  a  definitive  Bond  or  Share 
Certificate.  A  piece  of  "  scrip,"  therefore,  expresses  the  total  amount 
to  be  paid  by  the  subscribers,  and  also  each  of  the  fractional  sums 
to  be  paid  at  the  respective  dates  therein  named.  A  copy  of  a  pi^ce 
of  "  Scrip''  of  the  Egyptian  State  Domain  Loan  is  appended  on  the 
opposite  page. 

Scudo.  (a)  The  Scudo  or  Eoman  Crown  was  the  former  unit  of  value 
in  the  Roman  States ;  divided  into  10  Paoli,  or  100  Bajocchi,  equal 
to  about  4s.  SfZ.  English.  It  is  now  superseded  by  the  new  Scudo  of 
10  Lire,  which  assimilates  it  to  the  French  system. 

(6)  The  Scudo  of  Austria,  now  disused,  was  a  silver  coin  worth 
about  4s.  3d.,  English, 

(c)  The  Scudo  of  Naples,  also  disused,  was  a  silver  coin  worth 
about  4-?.  English. 

(d)  The  Scudo  d'Oro  was,  as  its  name  implies,  a  gold  coin,  circu- 
lating in  Genoa,  and  was  worth  about  4s.,  English. 

Sechser.  A  German  copper  coin  worth  about  2d.  English.  It  means 
literally  a  "  sixer,"  and  was  so  called  because  it  represented  6 
Kreutzers,  or  iV  of  the  old  Florin. 

Sechsling,  or  sixpfennige  piece.  A  small  Hamburg  coin  of  very 
impure  silver,  value  6  pfennige,  or  rather  more  than  a  fartliing, 
English.  It  is  disappearing  now  that  the  new  German  Monetary 
System  is  introduced. 

Security.  Latin,  secums,  safe,  quiet,  free  from  anxiety;  securitas,  safety, 
assurance,  confidence;  used  by  Pliny  in  the  sense  of  a  receipt  or 
acquittance;  also  synonymous  with  the  Latin,  caMfio,  in  some  of  its 
applications.     From  cura,  care,  with  separative  prefix  se. 

A  bond,  document,  or  other  instrument  giving  the  holder  a  title. 
(1)  to  a  sum  of  money,  or  (2)  to  certain  specified  goods,  or  (3)  to 
property  in  land  or  buildings.  {See  Securities.) 
Securities,  (a)  Securities  for  Money.  A  Security  for  Money  is  a 
written  or  printed  document  giving  a  claim  to  the  holder  for  the 
payment  of  a  specified  sum  of  money  from  some  person,  and  at  a 
time  named  on  the  face  thereof.  Its  distinctive  characteristic  is  that 
it  is  always  a  claim  on  the  person  for  a  stated  sum,  and  not  for  any 
specific  money. 

(&)  Convertible  Securities  are  so  called  because  they  are  easily  con- 
vertible into  money,  although  no  jmrticular  person  is  bound  to  pay 
them.  They  give  the  holder  a  title  or  claim,  sometimes  to  certain 
specified  goods,  as  Dock  Warrants,  or  to  portions  of  the  State 
revenues,  as  Government  Bonds.  Hence  among  Conveiiible  Securi' 
ties  we  find  Consols,  Railway  Shares,  Dock  Warrants,  and  Bills  of 
Lading.  Among  Securities  for  Money,  Bank  Notes,  Bills  of  Ex- 
change, Exchequer  Bills  and  the  like. 


£20  A.  Bo- 

EGYPTIAN  STATE-DOMAIN  MORTGAGE  BONDS, 

1878, 

FOR 

^,500,000  STERIilNG  NOMINAL  CAFITAti 

JN  5  PER  CENT.   BONDS. 


BEAEING  iNTEREST  from  1st  DECEMBEE,   1878, 
payable  HALF-YEAELY. 


^trip  for  ^facntg  |jounbs  Uominnl  CnpHnI, 

♦ 

KcCflbitJ  tlie  Sum  of  Four  Pouxds,  boinff  the  First  Instalment  of 
Twenty  per  cent,  upon  TWENTY  POUNDS  IN'ominal  Capital;  and  on 
payment  of  the  remaining  Instalments,  at  the  period  specified,  the  Beabeb 
will  be  entitled  to  receive  in  exchange  for  this  Scrip  a  definitive  Bond  for 
TWENTY  POUNDi  Nominal  Capital,  as  soon  as  the  same  is  ready  for 
delivery. 

LOSDON,  18th  XOVEMBEE,  1878. 


The  Instalments  arc  to  be  paid  at  our  Office,  as  follows : — 
£4,  on  the  16th  January,  1879. 
£i          „   17th  April,         „ 
£2  125.  „    19th  May, 
Subscribers  may  pay  up  the  same  under  a  Discount  of  6  per  Cent,  per 
annum  on  any  Monday  or  Thursday.     In  default  of  payment  of  any  of  the 
Instalments  at  their  proper  dates  all  previous  payments  will  be  hable  to 
forfeiture.  

Lo^Doy,  16/7j  January,  1879. 

gcctibtb  the  further  Sum  of  FOITE  POUNDS,  being  the  Second 
Instalment  of  20  jper  Cent. 
Entered.    li'o 


LoNDOX,  I7th  April,  1879. 

§ectibcb  the  further  Stan  of  FOUE  POUNDS,  being  the  Third 
Instalment  of  20  per  Cent. 
Entered.     No 

LoKDON,  19^A  May,  1879. 

gtrcibfb  the  further  Sum  of  TWO  POUNDS  TWELVE  SHILLINGS, 
being  the  Final  Instalment  of  IB  per  Cent. 
Entered.     No __ 

%  lOs.    €ggptbw  ^lalc-gomain  PortgHge  gonbs.    go. % 

t  ' t 

^  On  the  Ist  JtJWE,  1879,  this  Warrant  for  TEN  SHILLINGS,  In-  J 
J  terest  for  Six  Months  on  TWENTY  POUNDS  Nominal  Capital,  will  be  J 
J  paid  at  the  Office  of  Messrs.  A.  B. &  Co.,  London.  ,|^ 

T  « 
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(c)  Securities  to  Bearer.  Bonds,  Shares,  Certificates,  Debentures 
and  all  Instruments  which  are  freely  negotiable,  and  pass  from  hand 
to  hand  without  registration  or  formal  transfer.  The  vast  majority 
of  Foreign  Loan  Bonds,  Railway  Debentures,  are  of  this  character, 
and  are  thus  distinguished  from  Railway  Shares,  Shares  in  Joint 
Stock  Companies,  Registered  Stocks,  most  of  which  are  encumbered 
in  the  transfer  by  sundry  formalities,  by  the  signing  of  documents, 
by  transfer  fees,  and  stamp  duty. 

Seigniorage,  or  Seignorage.  Latin,  senex,  old;  senior,  older,  an  elder.  Thia 
word  dates  back  to  those  primitive  times  when  the  elder  or  senior 
member  of  a  family  was  lord  and  king  of  the  clan  or  tribe,  and  thus 
became  a  title  of  the  highest  dignity,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Grand 
Seignior,  or  Grand  Seignieur,  which  is  the  title  still  conferred  on  some 
Eastern  potentates,  and  especially  those  of  Turkey.  In  western 
Europe  it  signifies  generally  a  lord,  or  lord  of  the  manor,  and  is  often 
applied  as  a  mere  title  of  courtesy,  as  in  the  French,  seigneur;  Italian, 
signore ;  Portuguese,  senhor ;  and  Spanish,  senor.  In  old  English, 
seignior  was  the  title  applied  to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  or  to  any  great 
landowner,  and  the  dues  which  he  claimed  from  his  dependants  and 
tenants  were  called  seigniorage  or  seigniory.  Seniorage  was  a  terni 
applied  also  to  the  dues  payable  to  the  sovereign  lord  or  king,  and 
especially  to  that  deduction  made  upon  all  gold  and  silver  brought  to 
the  royal  mint,  exchange,  or  "  bullion,"  to  be  coined  into  money. 

Seigniorage,  seigiieurage,  or  seignorage,  as  used  in  commerce, 
signifies  the  charge  or  deductions  made  by  the  master  of  the  mint 
to  cover  the  cost  of  coining  gold  and  silver  for  the  use  of  the  public. 
In  England  no  charge  is  made  for  the  coinage  of  gold.  Any  person 
taking  to  the  mint  40  troy  pounds  of  gold  \^  or  '916^  fine,  may  have 
in  return  1,869  sovereigns,  each  weighing  on  an  average  123*27447 
troy  grains.  Since  there  are  480  grains  to  the  troy  ounce,  we  find 
the  value  of  1  ounce  of  standard  gold  equal  to  £3  17s.  lOld.,  and 
any  amount  of  standard  gold  whatever  may  be  exchanged  at 
the  mint  at  the  rate  of  £3  17s.  10|c?.  i3er  troy  ounce.  In  practice, 
however,  this  is  never  done.  Bullion  is  invariably  taken  to  the  Bank 
of  England  to  be  exchanged  for  coin  ;  but  instead  of  receiving 
sovereigns  at  the  rate  of  £3  17s.  lO^d.  per  ounce,  he  receives 
£3  17s.  9d.  there  and  then,  the  difference  of  l|d  per  ounce,  which  ho 
gives  up,  being  but  a  very  small  compensation  for  the  expense  and 
anxiety  attending  the  conveyance  of  the  gold  to  the  mint,  and  for 
the  interest  he  saves  by  having  the  money  paid  over  to  him  without 
delay.  This  l^d.  per  ounce  is  therefore  in  no  sense  a  seigniorage 
paid  to  the  Government,  but  simply  a  payment  for  services  rendered 
by  the  bank. 

In  the  case  of  silver  and  bronze  coinage  these  observations  do  not 
apply.  For  the  coinage  of  silver  a  charge  is  made,  and  for  bronze 
a  still  heavier  charge.  This  charge  is,  properly  speaking,  a 
seigniorage. 

In  France,  a  seigniorage  is  paid  upon  both  gold  and  silver  coinage 
tt  the  rate  of  6  francs  70c.  per  kilogramme  of  gold  '900  fine, 
and  of  1  franc  50c.  per  kilogramme  of  silver  of  the  same  degree  of 
finoness. 
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In  most  other  mints  of  the  world,  a  seigniorage  is  levied  on  the 
coinage,  and  in  some  it  is  so  heavy  as  to  go  a  long  way  towards 
paying  the  expenses  of  the  establishment. 

Selling  Out.  The  converse  operation  of  "  buying  in  "  (ivhich  see). 
If  a  broker  sells  a  quantity  of  stock  for  delivery  on  a  given  day, 
and  the  buyer  fails  to  pay  for  it  by  half-past  two  o'clock  on  that  day, 
the  broker  may  sell  the  stock  again  in  the  market  at  the  price  then 
current;  if  any  loss  occurs,  it  must  be  paid  by  the  original  buyer. 
Both  "  buying  in  "  and  "  selling  out "  are  conducted  publicly  by  one 
of  the  officials  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  not  by  the  members 
themselves. 

Sw(IUestra.tiOIl.    Latin,  sequestrare,  to  separate,  to  deposit,  to  seize. 

A  legal  process  called  sequestrari  facias,  in  virtue  of  which  a 
sheriff,  or  other  officer,  is  empowered  to  hold  goods  or  property 
belonging  to  a  person  pending  the  settlement  of  a  dispute  or  pay- 
ment of  a  debt. 

Se(]['Qill.  Variously  derived  from  the  Italian,  zecca,  the  mint,  or  the  town,  Zecha, 
where  the  coin  was  first  struck.  The  name  has  uudcrgone  manifold 
changes,  and  is  written  Sequin,  Chequin,  Zechin,  Zequin,  Zechino, 
Zequin. 

Although  the  Sequin  still  circulates  in  some  continental  States, 
it  is  superseded,  as  a  national  coin,  by  others  of  more  recent  intro- 
duction:— 

(a.)  The  sequin,  chequin,  or  suJtamj,  is  a  gold  coin  whose 
metallic  value  is  about  9s.  Sd. 

(6.)  The  Italian  zequin,  or  zechino,  is  valued  at  22  paoli,  or 
98.  2d. 

(c)  The  Venetian  sequin  circulates  in  Egypt  at  a  fixed  "  tariff 
value  "  of  46  piastres,  17  paras ;  or  9s.  6d. 

(d.)  The  Austrian  sequin  also  circulates  in  Egypt  at  a  "tariff 
value  "  of  45  piastres,  26  paras  ;  or  9.-.  ^d. 

(e.)  The  Ahyssinnian  sequin  is  valued  at  2^  patakas,  or  about 
95.  Afhd.  sterhng. 

(/.)  The  sequin  of  Tuscany  is  a  gold  coin  worth  about  9s.  5cZ. 
sterling. 

Services.  This  homely  word  has  of  late  years  been  made  to  do  duty 
as  a  scientific  term  in  the  nomenclature  of  political  economy. 
Owing  to  the  supposed  ambiguity  andindefinitenessof  certain  terms 
long  current  in  that  science,  such  as  wealth,  money,  commodity,  &c  , 
and  the  difficulty  of  fixing  attenticm  on  the  essential  idea  involved 
in  exchanges,  it  has  been  suggested,  and  the  suggestion  has  been 
largely  adopted,  that  the  fundamental  fact  underlying  all  our 
notions  of  value  is  that  of  sei-vice,  or  services  rendered.  Whether 
you  possess  a  coin,  a  house,  a  coat,  or  a  sheet  of  paper,  in  so  far  as 
it  has  value  at  all  it  is  the  embodiment  of  services  rendered ;  and 
all  exchanges  of  things  of  value  hence  become  simply  an  exchange 
of  services.  There  is  certainly  one  merit  in  the  use  of  this  term 
which  ought  not  to  be  overlooked,  namely,  the  tiQofold  notion  which 
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it  keeps  constantly  before  the  mind  of  tlie  person  employing  it.  If 
a  service  is  rendered,  it  is  rendered  hy  someone,  and  to  someone ; 
wlioreas,  people  are  constantly  speaking  of  articles  of  wealth  and 
value,  and  in  a  way  which  shews  they  are  ignoring  the  important 
truth  that  value  depends  upon  something  altogether  outside  the 
object  of  value — that  is,  the  desire  of  someone  to  obtain  it. 

A  service  depends  for  its  magnitude  on  two  things : — (1.)  The 
needs  and  desires  of  the  recipient  of  the  service,  and  (2)  the  amount 
of  labour  expended  in  rendering  it.  If  a  man  bestow  never  so  much 
labour,  whether  of  brain  or  limb,  in  making  and  presenting  to  me  a 
number  of  harpoons,  he  renders  me  a  very  small  service ;  I  do  not 
need  harpoons,  and  do  not  desire  them,  nor  do  my  friends.  I  could 
do  nothing  with  them,  but  part  with  them  at  considerable  trouble 
and  expense.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I  am  suffering  from  some 
painful  and  dangerous  malady,  the  nature  of  which  I  do  not  under- 
stand, and  I  go  to  a  physician,  and  he  at  a  glance  at  the  S3^mptoms 
at  once  determines  their  cause,  and  prescribes  a  remedy,  the  service 
rendered  is  immense,  although  effected  with  so  little  effort,  and  in 
so  short  a  space  of  time.  _  In  general  terms  it  may  be  said  that 
when  equal  needs  are  satisfied,  the  service  is  greater  when  the 
labour  and  difficulty  of  rendering  it  are  greater,  and  conversely 
when  the  difficulty  of  rendering  any  two  services  is  equal,  that  is  the 
greater  service  which  satisfies  the  most  urgent  need,  or  the  most 
intense  desire. 

This  language  is  justified  by  those  who  use  it,  on  the  ground  that 
everjr  article  having  a  purchasing  power,  in  other  words,  every  article 
that  is  exchangeable  is  the  embodiment  of  services  rendered.  If  a 
bootmaker  exchanges  a  pair  of  boots  for  a  quantity  of  wine,  it  is 
because  the  services  rendered  by  all  the  persons  who  have  contributed 
to  the  making  of  the  boots  are  deemed  equal  to  the  services  of  all  the 
persons  who  have  contributed  to  the  making  of  the  wine.  If,  instead 
of  a  direct  exchange,  the  goods  pass  from  one  hand  to  the  other, 
through  the  intervention  of  money,  the  function  discharged  by  this 
money  is,  as  McLeod  says,"  to  enable  persons  to  obtain  the  equivalent 
of  the  service  they  have  done  to  one  person  from  some  one  else." 

Hence  the  inference  is  that  money  is  simply  a  Bight  or  Title  on 
the  part  of  the  holder  to  demand  a  certain  amount  of  service  from 
someone  else. 

Set-ofE".  The  extinguishment  of  deU  imyable  by  means  of  deht  dm. 
When  the  two  debts  are  of  equal  amount  the  settlement  is  complete 
without  the  passing  of  money  from  one  to  the  other  ;  but  when  they 
are  unequal,  the  balance  of  the  greater  debt  must  be  paid  either  in 
money  or  by  the  creation  of  a  new  debt  equal  to  the  balance.  {See 
GomiJensation.) 

Settling-Day.  In  most  markets  there  is  a  day  appointed  for  the 
periodical  settlement  of  bargains.  In  city  circles,  the  "  settling-day" 
par  excellence  is  the  settling-day  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  which 
occurs  twice  every  month,  one  as  near  as  may  be  about  the  middle, 
and  the  second  about  the  end  of  the  month,    It  is  preceded  by  the 
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Ticket-day  (the  day  before  the  settlement)  and  the  Cmtango-day 
(the  day  preceding  the  Ticket-day) ;  so  that  every  fortnightly  settle- 
ment occupies  three  days.  So  vast  are  the  ramifications  of  Stock 
Exchange  business,  that  few  banks  or  mercantile  offices  exist  in 
London  in  which  no  transactions  of  greater  or  less  amount  have  to 
be  closed  on  that  day. 

Sen.  The  t4^  part  of  the  new  Japanese  unit  of  value,  or  Yen.  It  is 
made  of  copper,  weighs  7*13  grammes,  and  is  worth  almost  exactly 
^d.  English  as  a  token  Coin. 

The  Silver  Sen.  In  conformity  with  the  Japanese  Monetary  Law 
of  1871,  silver  pieces  of  50,  20, 10,  and  5  Sen  each  have  been  struck. 
The  10-sen  piece  weighs  2500  grammes  '800  fine,  and  is  worth  45 
centimes  French,  or  4<ld.  English.  Hence  the  single  Silver  Sen  is 
worth  •4176c?.,  or  a  trifle  more  than  4-lOths  of  a  penny. 

Sencilla.  Another  name  for  the  Macuquino  Dollar  of  Columbia. 
{See  Dollar.) 

Shahee,  Shahi  or  Schahi.  The  y^  part  of  the  Persian  Toman. 
Silver  pieces  of  four  Shahis  are  coined,  worth  about  4id.  sterling ; 
from  which  we  find  the  value  of  the  Shahi  almost  exactly  one  penny 
English.  Many  of  the  coins,  however,  are  so  inferior  as  to  give  a 
value  of  not  more  than  one-half  of  this  for  the  Shahi. 

Shares.     Saxon,  sccar,  a  piece  cut  off;  scearan,  or  scyran,  to  cut  or  divide. 

A  portion  of  the  capital  of  a  trading  company.  It  is  usual  for 
companies  of  any  magnitude  to  divide  their  capital  into  a  large 
number  of  equal  parts,  when  each  part  is  called  a  Share.  The 
profits  accruing  to  the  shareholders  are  divided  annually  or  semi- 
annually into  as  many  parts  as  there  are  shares,  and  each  share- 
holder receives  as  many  of  these  parts  as  will  correspond  to  the 
number  of  shares  he  holds.  Shares  of  this  nature  are  called  Ordinary 
Shares,  and  are  to  be  distinguished  from  Preference  Shares  on  the 
one  hand,  and  from  Deferred  Shares  on  the  other.  {See  Preference 
and  Deferred.) 

Shilling^.  From  the  Saxon,  scill  and  scilUng,  which  appears  to  have  been  the 
name  applied  to  a  sum  of  money  and  not  to  a  coin.  The  scilling  con- 
sisted sometimes  of  four  pennies,  but  more  commonly  of  five.  At  the 
Norman  Conquest,  the  Saxon  scillinjr  passed  out  of  use,  and  was  supers 
sedcd  bj  the  Korman  shilling  of  12  pence,  in  which  the  values  recorded 
in  Domesday  Book  are  stated.  Shilling  was  also  the  name  of  a  weight; 
and  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  a  pound  of  merchandise  as  the 
shilling  of  monetary  value  to  the  pound  of  silver.  Thus,  "  If  the  corn 
be  at  twelvepcncc  a  quarter,  the  farthing  loaf  shall  weigh  fiiarjoownrfs 
sixteen  shillings''  (Statute  of  Henry  II.,  1266),  that  is,  6  pounds  and 
16-20  of  a  pound,  the  pound  weight  being  divided  at  that  time  into  20 
parts.  The  word  itself  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Hebrew,  shekel, 
through  the  mediaeval  Latin,  ciclus;  Old  French,  cicle,  whence  the 
Anglo-Saxon,  scill. 

Pre\dous  to  the  reign  of  Henry  YIL,  the  shilling  was  a  name 
given  to  a  number  of  silver  pennies,  and  not  to  any  coin.  In  the 
time,  of  the  Saxons,  it  was  reckoned  sometimes  at  four  pennies, a> 
others  five.    In  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror  it  was  fixed  at  twelve 
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pennies,  and  so  has  ever  since  remained.  But  althougli  the  numerical 
relation  between  the  penny,  the  shilling,  and  the  pound  has  always 
since  the  Conquest  been  the  same,  the  monetary  value  of  each  of 
these  coins  has  undergone  great  alterations ;  in  other  words,  the 
weight  of  silver  they  contained  has  greatly  varied.  The  following 
table  shows  that  immediately  after  the  Conquest  our  Norman  kings 
began  to  make  a  charge  or  seigniorage,  for  the  coinage  of  silver, 
inasmuch  as  the  pound  troy  of  silver  instead  of  being  coined  into  24rO 
pennies,  was  divided  into  256,  the  16  pennies  being  a  recompense  to 
the  king's  moneyers  for  the  cost  of  coining.  From  this  time  the 
y)ound  in  money  was  no  longer  a  'pound  in  iveight,  and  subsequent 
kings  carried  the  process  of  depreciation  so  far  as  to  reduce  the 
pound  sterling  to  less  than  one-third  the  pound  troy  in  weight. 


Date. 

The  Troy  Pound 

was  Coined  into — 

William  I. 

256  pennies 

Edward  III., 

1349 

258 

>j         if 

1356 

320 

Edward  IV. 

480 

Shillings 

Henry  VII. 

480 

or         40 

Henry  VIII. 

1527 

512 

42| 

Elizabeth 

1560 

into        60 

if 

1600 

62 

George   III. 

... 

66 

The  shilling,  as  a  coin,  was  first  struck  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
It  was  reckoned  equal  to  12  silver  pennies,  and  20  of  these  shillings 
went  to  the  monetary  pound.  The  fineness  of  the  silver  was  that 
known  from  time  immemorial  as  "  The  Ancient  Eight  Standard," 
that  is,  11  oz.  2  dwt.  fine  silver  to  18  dwts.  alloy.  As  the  shilling 
was  ^  of  the  pound,  its  weight,  according  to  the  ancient  method  of 
computation,  should  have  been  —■'  =  2S8  grains  troy.  But  since 
4S0  pennies,  or  40  shillings,  were  coined  from  the  pound  troy, 
the  weight  of  each  shilling  was  exactly  one  half  of  this,  or  144 
grains.  In  1560  the  pound  troy  was  coined  into  60  shillings,  in 
1600  into  62  shillings,  and  by  the  Act  56,  George  III.,  it  was 
ordered  to  be  coined  into  66  shillings,  which  is  the  rate  at  w^ich 
shillings  are  now  struck. 

The  modern  English  shilling  is  therefore  the  A  part.  5760  grains 
=  87-27272  grains,  or  5*65518  grammes  of  silver  -925  fine,  which  is 
the  "  Ancient  Right  Standard  "  expressed  decimally. 

Short  Bills.  Bills  having  less  than  ten  days  to  run  are  considered 
Short  Bills.  Hence  the  name  is  often  applied  to  Three  Months 
Bills,  or  Six  Months  Bills,  when  they  have  nearly  matured,  as  well 
as  to  Bills  on  Demand  and  Sight  Bills. 

Short  Ej^change.    The  rate  of  exchange  (Quoted  in  th?  market  for 
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bills  payable  ten,  twenty,  thirty  or  more  days  after  sight.  The 
term  "  long  exchange."  as  opposed  to  *'  short  exchange,"  is  seldom 
used,  as  it  is  too  indefinite,  the  number  of  days  or  months  wliich  bills 
have  to  run  being  an  important  element  in  their  market  value. 

Sight  Bills.  Bills  drawn  payable  at  Sight,  or  on  Demand,  in  which 
case  no  days  of  grace  are  allowed.  When  bills  are  made  j^ayable 
after  sight,  the  customary  days  of  grace  are  allowed. 

Sighting  a  Bill.  A  bill  is  said  to  be  sighted,  when,  being  drav.u 
I^ayable  at  sight,  or  so  many  days  after  sight,  it  is  presented  for 
acceptance  to  the  person  on  whom  it  is  drawn,  so  as  to  bring  it 
under  his  sight.  This  should  be  done  as  soon  after  receipt  as 
possible. 

Signature.  The  name  or  sign  of  a  party  ap]3ended  to  a  document. 
In  the  case  of  bills,  notes,  and  some  other  instruments,  the  signa- 
ture may  be  made  by  means  of  a  mark  or  by  a  stamp. 

Silver  Groschen.  A  billon  coin  used  in  Prussia,  the  tjV  part  of  the 
thaler.  It  is  now  being  displaced  by  the  new  system  of  coinage 
issued  by  the  German  G-overnraent.  Its  value  is  a  little  less  than 
lid.  English. 

Silver  Standard.     {See  Standard  of  Value.) 

Sinking  Fund.  When  public  loans  are  contracted,  it  is  a  common 
practice  for  the  borrowing  State  or  Company  to  make  such  terms 
with  the  lenders  as  will  satisfy  their  demands  for  interest,  and  at 
the  same  time  extinguish  the  loan  by  degrees,  until  it  is  finally  paid 
off.  In  order  to  eU'ect  this  object,  it  is  usual  for  the  borrowing 
party  to  pay  a  fixed  rate  per  cent,  on  the  whole  loan,  one  portion  of 
which  rate  is  regarded  as  interest,  and  the  remainder  is  devoted  to 
the  extinction  or  amortization  of  the  debt.  Thus,  if  a  loan  be  con- 
tracted, and  the  borrower  is  prepared  to  pay  6  per  cent,  on  the 
whole  sum  borrowed  until  the  loan  is  extinguished,  5  per  cent,  might 
be  paid  to  the  lenders  as  interest,  and  1  per  cent,  might  be  applied 
to  the  paying  off  the  debt.  The  1  per  cent,  in  this  case,  with  its 
accumulations,  would  constitute  what  is  called  a  "  Sinking  Fund," 
because  by  its  application  the  original  amount  of  the  debt  would 
continue  '*  sinkmg "  until  it  finally  disappeared.  It  is  usual  to 
apply  a  sinking  fund  in  this  manner,  because  it  possesses  two 
distinct  advantages:  (1)  it  provides  a  means  of  making  a  fixed 
charge  for  the  service  of  the  loan,  and  the  borrower  knows  from  the 
first  precisely  what  that  charge  will  be,  and  (2)  by  the  paying  off 
of  portions  of  the  loan  from  year  to  year,  the  quantity  remaining  in 
the  market  is  constantly  diminishing,  and  the  bondholders  have 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  their  holdings  always  increasing  in  value. 
The  Brazilian  1865  loan  was  issued  on  these  terms,  and  as  the  1  per 
cent,  continues  to  be  paid  when  the  debt  has  diminished,  just  the 
same  as  at  first,  and  as  the  amount  to  be  paid  in  interest  is  alwayg 
growing  less,  this  loan  will  be  finally  extinguished  in  rather  less 
than  '67  years.    In  fact,  the  1  per  Qent.  ig  as  effective  a.3  though  it 
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were  invested  in  tlie  Brazilian  Loan  at  5  per  cejit.  compound  interest^ 
and  it  may  be  easily  shown  tliat  one  pound  per  annum  at  57o  com- 
pound interest  will  amount  to  £100  in  rather  less  than  37  years. 

Sinking  Funds  are  sometimes  applied  to  the  purchase  in  the 
market  of  the  bonds  of  the  loan  to  which  the  sinking  fund  refers. 
But  this  practice  offers  a  temptation  to  dishonest  Governments  to 
depreciate  their  own  stocks.  Spain,  for  a  time,  bought  up  bonds  at 
15,  for  which  her  creditors  paid  her  nearly  30  a  few  years  before. 

Skilling.  A  coin  still  circulating  in  Denmark,  but  being  gradually 
superseded  by  the  system  of  the  Scandinavian  Monetary  Union. 
It  is  the  96th  part  of  the  Eigsdaler,  and  worth  xV    d.  English. 

The  Shilling  of  Norway  is  the  24th  part  of  the  Ort,  worth  about 
^  of  a  j^enny  English. 

Sleeping  Partner.  A  partner  in  a  mercantile  firm  who  puts  a  certain 
capital  into  the  business,  and  receives  a  proportional  share  of 
the  profits  of  the  business,  but  who  takes  no  active  part  in  the 
management,  nor  assists  in  conducting  its  affairs. 
Sol.  The  unit  of  value  and  of  account  in  Peru.  By  the  Monetary 
Law  of  February,  1864,  it  is  represented  by  both  gold  and  silver 
coins. 

The  Gold  Sol  weighs  1"613  grammes,  '900  fine,  and  is  worth 
5  francs  or  £1982  or  3s.  ll^d.  sterling. 

The  Silver  Sol  weighs  25  grammes,  "900  fine,  and  has  the  same 
nominal  value  as  the  gold  sol,  and  the  French  five-franc  piece. 

Gold  pieces  of  20,  10,   5,  2,  and  1    sols  are  struck,  and  silver 
pieces  of  1  sol,  |  sol,  and  ^  sol. 
Sola.     Latin,  solus,  alone,  solitary. 

Single,  or  alone.  Applied  to  a  Bill  of  Exchange  it  indicates 
that  only  one  copy  of  the  Bill  is  in  circulation,  and  is  thus  distin- 
guished from  Bills  drawn  in  groups  of  tivo  or  three,  when  each  copy 
is  called  respectively  the  first  second,  or  third  of  exchange.  The 
object  of  drawing  bills  in  groups  of  two  or  three  is  to  ensure  safety 
in  transmission  by  post  or  otherwise.  As  all  these  copies  must 
come  eventually  into  the  hands  of  the  party  who  has  to  accept  them, 
the  Acceptor  signs  but  one  of  them,  and  withdraws  the  others  from 
circulation  as  soon  as  they  fall  into  his  hands. 

Soldo,     (a.)  The  20th  part  of  the  Eoman  Lira,  worth  about  did- 
sterling. 

(6.)  The  20th  part  of  the  Tuscan  Lira,  worth  about  7ld.  sterling. 
{See  Solidus.) 

SoliduS.  Latin,  solidus,  thick,  dense,  not  loose  or  in  pieces.  Solidus  appears  to 
have  been  applied  by  Latin  writers  to  a  single  coin,  as  distinguished 
from,  though  equal  to,  the  total  value  of  several  smaller  coins.  In 
mediaeval  Latin,  the  solidus  was  sometimes  an  imaginary  coin  like  the 
Saxon  solidus  or  scilling,  which  was  equal  to  5  silver  pennies,  or  the 
Norman  shilling,  equal  to  12  silver  pennies;  but  no  coin  called  a 
shilling  was  struck  in  England  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  Solidus 
was  sometimes  -contracted  by  the  early  Latin  writers  in  soldus,  and  this 
appears  to  be  the  origin  cf  the  Soldo  of  Eome  ^nd  Tuscany, 
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Solidus,  the  Anglo-Saxon  shilling  or  scilling,  equal  sometimes  to 
4  pennies,  at  others,  and  more  commonly,  to  5  pennies.  The  name 
was  applied  to  a  number  of  coins  and  not  to  any  single  coin,  for  no 
single  piece  called  a  sohdus  or  scilling  appears  to  have  been  struck 
in  Saxon  times. 

The  old  Koman  Solidus  was  a  gold  coin  worth  about  twelve 
shillings  of  our  money,  and  is  fi-equently  mentioned  by  Latin  authors. 

Sou.  (a.)  A  French  coin  formerly  a  part  of  the  national  system  of 
currency.  It  was  so  near  in  value  to  the  present  five-centime  piece, 
that  the  common  people  still  adhere  to  the  practice  of  calling  the 
five-centime  piece  a  sou. 

(b.)  A  coin  used  in  the  Mauritius,  20  to  the  livre,  worth  nearly 
Id.  English. 

Sovereign.  From  the  Latin  root,  super,  over,  above,  \\hencc  supernus,  high 
lofty,  on  high ;  and  in  Ovid,  celestial.  In  French  it  took  the  form  of 
souverain,  with  the  sense  of  superlative,  superior,  supremo,  and  when 
applied  to  a  person,  one  of  supreme  power,  a  king,  a  sovereign.  Pass- 
ing into  the  English  language,  the  «  of  the  Latin  was  dropped,  and  the 
o  of  the  French  retained ;  but  the  old  French  pronunciation  still  clung 
to  it,  and  dowTi  till  within  the  memory  of  many  persons  still  living  it 
was  called  a  suvran  or  suvrin.  It  is  now  always  called  a  sovrin,  except 
by  those  whose  education  was  controlled  by  the  habits  of  a  former 
generation. 

The  application  of  the  term  sovereign  to  a  coin  is  in  accordance  with 
the  practice  of  most  nations,  of  calling  their  beiit  coins  by  a  name  which 
associates  them  with  the  titular  dignity  of  their  chief  ruler,  as  Imperial 
from  an  emperor,  Ducat  from  a  duke,  Roijal  from  a  king,  Mei  from 
rex,  &c. 

By  the  Coinage  Act  of  1816,  the  gold  coinage  of  England  con- 
sists of  gold  22  carats,  is  \^  or  "QIC  fine,  which  is  called  Standard 
Gold.     The  value  of  the  sovereign  is  deduced  from  the  fact  that  40fes. 
Troy  of  standard  gold  is  coined  into  1869  sovereigns  from  which  the 
following  useful  memoranda  are  obtained.     {See  Price  of  Gold.) 
401bs.  Troy  =  1869  sovereigns  (or  pounds  sterling). 
lib      „      =    £46  14s.  U. 
loz.    „      =         3  17  10| 
123-27447  grains       =10    0 

The  alloy  in  our  present  gold  coinage  consists  mainly  of  copper, 
but  with  a  small  proportion  of  silver. 

The  remedies,  or  allowances  for  imperfections  of  w'orkmanship, 
are  detailed  under  article  Remedy. 

The  wear  and  tear  of  the  coinage,  caused  by  continued  use,  does  not 
unfit  a  sovereign  to  circulate  as  le^al  tender  so  long  as  it  weighs  122*5 
grains.  When  reduced  to  that  weight  or  below  it,  it  is  reckoned  only 
as  bullion. 

A  coin  called  a  sovereign  was  first  struck  in  England  during  the 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  The  same  coin  was  sometimes  called  the 
Eose  Eial,  sometimes  the  Double  Kose,  names  already  familiar 
with  the  English  people,  and  more  comprehensible  than  the  new 
name  of  sovereign.    Leake,  in  his  "  Historical  Account  of  English 
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Money"  says,  '*  tliey  were  struclc  upon  extraordinary  occasions  only, 
in  the  nature  of  medals,  and  perhaps,  were  first  coined  in  honour  of 
the  king's  coronation,  as  his  figure  thereon,  in  the  attitude  of  that 

solemnity,   seems    to    intimate We  are   told  such  were 

distributed  at  the  coronation  of  Queen  Mary,  and  sovereigns  were 
coined  in  every  reign  afterwards  to  King  James  I.  inclusive." 

In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  the  standard  of  fineness  for  gold  was 
fixed  at  22  carats ;  but  the  number  of  coins  struck  from  a  Troy 
pound  varied  considerably,  thus  : — 

In  1604  it  was  coined  into  £33  10s.  Shortly  afterwards  it  was 
coined  into  £37  4s.  6cl. ;  and  still  later  into  £40  10s.  The  twenty 
shilling  piece  at  this  time  was  called  the  "  Unity,"  but  the  name  did 
not  take  root  in  the  English  language,  and  that  of*  sovereign"  was 
by  this  time  growing  more  familiar. 

In  1612  the  pound  of  gold  was  coined  into  £40  18s.  M.,  for 
"unities."  or  twenty  shilling  pieces  ;  or,  as  they  were  popularly  called, 
"  broad  pieces." 

In  1626,  the  second  year  of  Charles  I.,  two  kinds  of  gold  were 
used,  one  of  23  carats,  3|  grains  fine,  one  pound  of  which  was  coined 
into  £41  10s.,  and  the  other  22  carats  fine,  one  pound  being  coined 
into  £41.  Owing  to  the  exigencies  of  this  reign  many  irregularities 
were  afterwards  introduced  into  the  coinage. 

In  1816,  after  sundry  fluctuations,  the  gold  coinage  of  England  was 
fixed  by  Act  of  Parliament  both  in  regard  to  weight  and  fineness,  and 
no  alteration  of  importance  has  since  been  made. 

The  Sovereign  was  a  name  also  applied  to  a  coin  formerly  used  in 
Austria,  valued  at  3  ducats,  and  worth  about  £1  8s.  sterling. 

Special  Endorsement.     {See  Endorsement.) 

Specie.  From  Latin,  specio,  I  look  at,  or  see.  Whence  species,  something  seen,  a 
form,  appearance.  More  definitely  something  seen  with  the  ejes,  as 
distinguished  from  something  imagined,  or  seen  by  the  mind ;  species 
argenti,  pieces  of  money,  coin. 

A  general  term  signifying  metallic  money,  in  contradistinction  to 
paper,  bills,  and  other  instruments  of  credit. 

Species-Daler  or  Riksdaler  Species. 

(a)  The  former  unit  of  vaiu^  in  Norway,  divided  into  5  Orts  or 
120  Skilling.  It  consists  of  28"893  grammes  of  silver,  '875  fine,  and 
is  worth  53'46(?. 

{h)  A  Swedish  silver  coin,  now  partially  superseded  by  the  new 
coinage.     It  was  worth  4  Swedish  itiksdalers,  or  4s.  hd.  sterling. 

(c)  A  Danish  coin,  valued  at  2  Danish  Eigsdalers,  and  worth 
about  4s.  hd.  sterling.  This  also  is  giving  place  to  the  new  coinage 
of  the  Scandinavian  Monetary  Union. 

Specie  Payments.   Payments  in  coin  or  bullion  as  distinguished  from 
payments  by  means  of  inconvertible  paper  money. 

Sj>ecie  Point.     That  point  above  or  below  the  mint  par  of  exchange, 

"at  which  it  becomes  more  profitable  to  export  or  transmit  bullion 

than  to  buy  commercial  bills.    The  cost  of  transmitting  bulliQn 
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varies  from  i  per  cent,  to  2  per  cent.,  according  to  distance,  risks, 
and  other  circumstances,  and  hence  it  is  only  under  exceptional  con- 
ditions that  the  price  of  commercial  bills  rises  above  or  falls  below 
these  limits.  The  conditions  under  which  these  limits  are  exceeded 
are  notably  those  of  commercial  panic  or  imminent  war. 

The  cost  of  transmitting  gold  between  London  and  Paris  is  less 
than  between  any  other  two  commercial  centres,  and  hence  the  specie 
point  is  more  quickly  reached  in  the  exchanges  between  these  two 
centres  than  most  others.  Mr.  Ernest  Seyd  furnishes  a  minute 
calculation  {Bullion  and  Foreign  Exchanges,  p.  394),  from  which  it 
appears  that — 

"  When  the  French  exchange  is  at  25*10  it  pays  to  send  gold  from 
England  to  France." 

"  And  when  the  exchange  is  at  25'35  it  pays  to  send  gold  from 
France  to  England." 

"  The  Mint  Par  being  taken  at  25"22|  we  have  thus  a  margin  o2 
12|  centimes,  or  |  per  cent,  either  way,  and  25  centimes  or  1  per  cent, 
between  the  two  extreme  points." 

But  as  above  said,  there  are  conditions  under  which  all  ordinary 
limits  are  much  exceeded,  and  Mr.  Goschen,  in  his  Theory  of  Foreign 
Exchanges,  furnishes  a  case  in  point.  It  was  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1861,  when  civil  war  was  apprehended  in  the  United  States.. 
At  that  time  large  quantities  of  grain  and  flour  had  been  exported 
to  London  and  elsewhere,  and  few  products  had  been  imported. 
American  merchants  had  therefore  large  claims  against  foreign 
countries,  while  foreign  countries  had  fewer  claims  than  usual 
against  them,  and  the  rate  of  exchange  fell  not  only  to  specie-point, 
but  far  below  it.     Mr.  Goschen  says  : — 

"  The  reason  must  be  sought  in  the  peculiarly  urgent  necessity 
under  which  the  exporters  were  labouring  of  selling  their  bills 
immediately  at  any  sacrifice.  It  was  a  question  of  time.  Three  or 
four  per  cent,  were  sacrificed  to  secure  the  proceeds  of  bills  to 
England  at  once,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  arrival  of  gold.  The 
exporter  had  two  courses  before  him— either  to  sell  his  bills  at  what 
they  would  fetch,  or  send  them  himself  to  Europe,  with  insti-uctions 
to  his  correspondents  to  encash  them,  and  remit  the  amount  in 
bullion.  The  latter  course  was  cheaper,  but  as  he  required  funds 
immediately  (or  under  the  influence  of  panic,  believed  he  would  so 
require  them),  he  adopted  the  former." 

*•  In  ordinary  times,  capitalists  would  have,  competed  with  each 
other  in  buying  up  the  drafts  of  urgent  sellers.  They  would  then 
have  remitted  them  to  Europe  for  their  own  account,  so  as  to  secure 
the  profit  between  the  low  price  paid  for  the  bills  and  their  specie 
value ;  that  is  to  say,  they  would  have  bought  at  a  heavy  discount 
much  below  specie  point,  in  order  subsec[uently  to  realize  at  least 
specie  value.  But  at  a  time  of  commercial  panic,  such  capitalists 
are  seldom  willing  to  launch  out  into  a  speculation  which  deprives 
them  during  the  weeks  which  must  elapse  before  the  gold  arrives  of 
the  command  over  their  funds."  This  cause,  however,  will  not  come 
into  operation  when  commercial   transactions   are  pretty  evenly 
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balanced,  becanse  there  will  then  be  as  many  purchasers  on  compul- 
sion as  there  are  sellers,  and  the  exchanges  will  fluctuate  between 
the  two  specie  points,  the  limits  of  which,  have  been  above 
indicated. 

Speculation.     Latin,  speclo,  I  look,  or  the  frequentative  form,  sjpedo-are,  to  keep 
on  looking,  hoping,  expecting. 

Speculation  in  commerce  is  a  term  of  rather  wide  signification, 
and  means  primarily  the  expenditure  of  capital  with  a  view  to 
profit.  The  establishment  of  any  new  business  or  the  opening  of  a 
shop  is  in  this  sense  a  speculation,  and  is  often  so  called. 

The  t3rm  is,  however,  employed  in  a  more  restricted  sense,  and 
is,  when  so  employed,  intended  to  convey  the  idea  of  hazard  and 
risk.  Enterprises  of  all  kinds  are  therefore  more  or  less  specu- 
lative, as  for  example  the  opening  up  of  a  mine,  or  the  making  of 
railways,  for  it  is  always  doubtful  whether  a  mine  will  be  pro- 
ductive, or  whether  a  railway  will  attract  traffic  enough  to  make  it 
pay,  even  when  engineering  difficulties  have  all  been  surmounted. 
In  all  such,  enterprises  the  speculator  "  looks  forward,"  "  hopes," 
"  expects"  to  make  a  profit  sufficiently  large  to  compensate  not 
only  for  his  outlay  and  labour,  but  also  for  the  risk  he  runs.  These 
results  being  uncertain,  his  mental  attitude  is  "  speculative,"  and 
the  enterprise  itself  is  called  a  "  speculation." 

There  is  another  sense  still  more  restricted  in  which  the  word  is 
used  on  the  Stock  Exchange.  Among  the  members  of  the  body,  it 
is  usual  to  class  bona-fide  purchases  as  simply  in^^estments,  however 
risky  may  be  the  stocks  or  shares  taken  up,  and  the  term  "  specula- 
tion" is  confined  to  "  time  bargains"  {See  Tinvi  Bargain),  that  is, 
buying  or  selling  for  the  fortnightly  account.  In  these  transactions 
a  purchaser  buys  what  he  never  intends  to  take  up,  or  sells  what  he 
has  no  intention  of  delivering.  If,  when  the  day  of  settlement 
comes,  prices  have  so  moved  as  to  yield  him  a  profit,  he  takes  the 
profit ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  prices  have  moved  so  as  to  entail  a  loss, 
he  pays  the  amount  of  the  loss,  and  closes  the  bargain.  This 
operation  is  what  is  called  speculation,  in  its  narrow  sense,  among 
City  men. 

Standard  Gold.  A  mixture  of  metal  containing  11  parts  of  pure 
gold,  with  1  part  of  alloy — i.  e.,  22  carats  fine,  with  2  carats  of  alloy. 
It  is  represented  in  the  milliemes  system  as  '916  |  fine. 

Standard  of  Value.  By  a  Standard  of  Value  is  meant  some  substance 
or  commodity  with  which  all  other  commodities  may  be  compared, 
when  we  wish  to  denote  the  proportions  in  which  they  exchange  for 
each,  other.  Any  substance  whatever  might  be  chosen  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  a  great  number  of  different  substances  have  been  employed 
in  different  countries,  but  the  qualities  essential  to  a  good  standard 
of  value  are  found  in  very  few  substances.  These  qualities,  as 
enumerated  by  Professor  Jevons,  are  : — 

1.  Utility  and  Value ;  that  is,  it  must  be  some  substance  generally 
desired  and  esteemed. 

2.  Portability ;  that  is,  capable  of  being  carried  about  or  passed 
readily  from  hand  to  hand. 
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3.  Indestrudihilifi/ ;  that  is,  it  must  bo  some  mateiial  not  liable 
to  mst,  decay,  or  waste. 

4.  Homogeneity ;  every  portion  of  the  substance  must  be  similar 
in  properties  to  every  other  portion. 

5.  Divisibility ;  it  must  be  capable  of  being  cut  or  moulded  into 
fragments  of  any  size  or  weight. 

6.  Stability  of  Value  ;  this  is  a  most  important  quality,  and  one 
very  difficult  to  find. 

7.  Cognizability ;  that  is,  easy  to  be  distinguished,  in  virtue  of  its 
colour,  specific  gravity,  hardness,  shape,  &c. 

For  these  reasons  the  precious  metals  have  been  regarded  in  all 
ages  as  possessing  the  above  properties  in  the  most  eminent  degree, 
and  in  all  countries  making  any  pretence  to  civilization,  either  gold 
or  silver  has  been  adopted  as  the  standard  of  monetary  value.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  the  most  important  countries  in  the  world 
divided  into  three  groups,  those  using  (1)  a  gold  standard,  (2)  a 
silver  standard,  (3)  a  double  or  variable  standard.  Of  these  last  it 
may  be  said  that  the  term  "  variable"  is  preferable  to  that  of 
"  double,"  inasmuch  as  a  "  double  standard"  never  exists  at  one  and 
the  same  time  ;  gold  or  silver  becoming  alternately  the  standard,  as 
the  state  of  the  exchanges  makes  the  one  or  the  other  the  more 
desirable  as  the  practical  medium  of  exchange. 


Gold. 

Silver. 

Double  or  Variable. 

Great  Britain  & 

Russia 

France         \ 

Ireland 

Austria 

Italy                    Latin 

Australia 

Hungary- 

Belgium       \  Monetary 

New  Zealand 

India 

Switzerland    Convention. 

British  Colonies 

China 

Greece          J 

in  Africa 

Cochin  China 

Spain 

Portugal 

East  Indian  Isles 

Roumania 

Turkey 

West  Indies 

Peru 

Egypt 
Chill 

Mexico 

Ecuador 

CentralAmerican 

New  Granada 

Brazil 

Republics 

Germany 

Canada 

Denmark 

Norway 

Sweden 

Japan 

United  States 

HoUand 

]^.B. — At  the  last  moment  before  going  to  press,  the  United 
States  and  some  European  countries  are  discussing  the  expediency 
of  resuming  the  Double  or  Variable  Standard. 
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It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  existence  of  a  double  oi* 
variable  standard  in  such  influential  countries  as  France,  United 
States,  and  Italy,  has  a  tendency  to  maintain  a  fixed  relation 
between  the  commercial  value  of  the  two  m3tais  cjold  and  silver.  la 
France,  fine  gold  iu  virtue  of  the  Mint  regulations  is  always  15^ 
times  the  value  of  silver,  and  as  each  is  a  legal  tender  payments 
■will  always  be  made  in  that  metal  which  is  mo^t  abundant  and 
cheap;  a  demand  for  it  will  heaoe  immeiiately  arise,  aud  will  con- 
tinue till  its  price  is  brought  up  to  a  par  with  th3  dearest  metal. 
This  view  has  been  very  ably  defenici  by  M.  Wolowski,  but  ex- 
perience has  forced  upon  the  French  nation  a  departure  from  the 
principle  thus  maintained.  Owing  to  the  cheapness  of  silver,  debts 
were  paid  in  that  metal  almost  exclusively,  and  gold  was  sent 
abroad.  This  caused  such  a  drain  of  gold,  that  the  French  Mint 
refused  to  coin  more  than  a  limited  number  of  the  five-franc  pieces, 
always  demanded  in  payment  of  debts,  and  thus  forced  on  debtors 
the  obligation  to  pay  in  gold.  Hence,  without  professing  it,  the 
gold  standard  alone  now  prevails  in  France,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  that  country  ought  any  longer  to  be  classed  among  those 
which  maintain  a  double  standard. 

Standard  Money.  Standard  money,  as  distinguished  from  toJcen 
money,  consists  of  coin  which  depends  for  its  value  in  exchange 
upon  the  value  of  the  metal  of  which  it  consists.  The  legend  and 
device  stamped  upon  it  merely  show  that  the  coin  contains  the 
proper  quantity  of  metal  of  the  requisite  fineness.  If  the  stamp 
were  defaced,  or  the  coins  melted  up,  the  mttal  would  be  worth  just 
as  much,  and  would  be  accepted  at  its  full  value  in  other  countries 
as  readily  as  new  coins  from  the  mint.     {See  Token  Money.) 

Standard  Silver.  A  mixed  metal  containing  37  parts  of  pure  silver, 
with  3  parts  of  alloy,  or  11  ozs.  2  dwts.  fine,  with  18  dwts.  cf 
alloy.  Decimally  expressed,  "925  fine.  {See  Ancient  Right 
Standard.) 

Standard  Unit  of  Value.    {See  Unit  of  Value.) 

Standarding.  Standarding  is  an  arithmetical  operation  constantly 
used  in  finding  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  bullion.  The  process, 
when  reduced  to  its  simplest  elements,  consists  in  finding  how 
much  'pure  gold  is  contained  in  a  mass  of  gold  or  silver  bullion,  and 
then  estimating  the  quantity  of  standard  gold  or  silver  it  would 
suffice  to  make. 

It  may,  however,  be  differently  expressed:  thus,  to  standard  gold 
or  silver  is  to  convert  the  gross  weight  of  either  metal,  whose  fine- 
ness differs  from  the  standard,  into  its  equivalent  weight  of  standard 
metal 

The  data  on  which  this  operation  is  based,  are  found  in  the 
"  Assay  Report,"  which,  in  England,  is  generally  expressed  in  terms 
of  "  bettemess,"  or  "  worseness,"  that  is,  it  is  reported  as  "  better" 
than  standard,  or  "  worse  "  than  standard.     (See  Bettemess.) 

Examples  of  the  mode  of  conducting  these  calculations  will  be 
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found  in  Tate's  Counting  House  Guide,  and  in  SeycTs  Bullion  and 
Foreign  Exchanges,  both  of  which  works  may  be  consulted  with  ereat 
advantage  by  those  who  wish  for  a  thorough  knowledge  or  the 
subject. 

St^e  Notes.  Notes  issued  by  any  State  or  Government  containing  a 
promise  to  pay  to  the  bearer  on  demand  a  certain  amount  of 
metallic  money.  These  notes,  if  the  promise  to  pay  is  always 
kept,  are  as  acceptable  to  most  people  as  money.  In  Russia, 
Austria,  Italy,  and  some  other  European  States,  they  are  at  a 
discount.  In  some  others,  as  Turkey,  the  discount  is  very  heavy, 
and  the  paper  is  not  worth  more  than  one-tenth  its  nominal  value. 
{See  Caimcs,  Taper  Currency,  Sfc.) 

Sterling.  The  earliest  documents  speak  of  a  sterling  as  another 
name  for  the  English  silver  penny,  which  for  many  years  was  the 
unit  of  monetary  value  in  this  country.  In  a  Charter  of  Henry  III. 
we  read : — 

"  In  centum  marcia  bonorum  novorum  et  legalium  tierlingorutn 

[In 


tredecim  solid,  et  4  sterling :  pro  qualibet  marca  computetis."  (In  one 
hundred  marks ;  for  every  mark  you  shall  reckon  thirteen  shillings  and 
4  pence  of  good  new  and  lawful  sterlings.) 

The  shilling  at  this  time  was  not  a  coin,  but  a  number  of  coins 
equal  to  twelve  silver  pennies. 
In  a  Statute  of  Edward  I. : — 

"  Denarius  Anglice  qui  vocatur  Sterlingus."  (A  penny  which  we  in 
English  call  a  Sterling.)  Here  sterling  is  evidently  used  as  an  alterna- 
tive name  for  the  denarius  or  penny. 

In  a  Statute  of  David  II.,  King  of  Scotland,  the  word  was  used  as 
synonymous  with  money  in  general. 

"Moneta  nostra,  videlicet  sterlingi  non  deferatur  extra  regnum/ 
(Our  money,  namely,  sterlings,  shall  not  be  carried  out  of  the  kingdom.) 

Again,  in  one  of  the  old  chronicles  we  read  : — 

••  In  this  yere  (1351)  William  Edginton  made  the  kyng  to  make  a 

new  coyne — destroying  alle  the  elde  sterlynges  which  were  of  gretter 

weight ! 

In  all  these  quotations,  it  is  evident  from  the  context  that  the 

word  sterling  was  used  as  the  name  of  a  coin,  and  not  in  reference  to 

the  quality  or  purity  of  the  coinage.     As  to  the  origin  of  the  name 

many  conjectures  have  been  offered.     Walter  de  Pinchbeck,  a  monk 

of  Bury,  in  the  time  of  Edward  L,  says : — 

"  Sed  moneta  Angliae  fertur  dicta  fuisse  a  nominibus  opificum,  ut 
Floreni  a  nominibus  Florentiorum,  ita  Sterlingi  a  nominibus  Ester- 
lingorum  nomina  sua  contraxerant,  qui  hujus  modi  monetam  in 
Anglia;  primitus  componebant."  (But  the  coinage  of  England  is  said 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  name  of  the  craftsmen,  as  Floren* 
from  the  Florentines,  so  Sterlings  from  the  Easterlings,  who  were  tho 
first  to  fabricate  this  kind  of  money  in  England.) 

This,  however,  reads  hke  one  of  those  "  shots,"  of  which  the  old 
monkish  chroniclers  were  so  fond.  It  is,  nevertheless,  almost  tha 
only  ground  for  the  prevalent  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  name. 

XT 
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B;y  -sterling"  is  now  meant  English  money,  as  distinct  as 
from  that  of  all  other  nations.  The  word  is  often  used  meta- 
phorically, to  indicate  purity,  or  superiority  of  any  kind,  as  "  sterling 
silver"  and  *'  sterling  character." 

Stiver,     (a.)  The  20th  part  of  the  Dutch  guilder,  value  Id. 

(6.)  The  6th  part  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  schilling,  value  f 
of  a  penny,  English. 

Stock.  Anglo-Saxon,  sfoc ;  Belgian,  stock ;  and  provincial  German,  stuTce,  the 
trunk  of  a  tree,  whence  the  diminutive,  sticca,  and  English,  stick,  a 
branch  of  a  tree,  a  small  piece  of  wood.    (See  Tally.) 

This  homely  English  word  found  its  way  into  the  higher  regions 
of  finance,  through    a  practice  which  prevailed  in  the  Court  of 

•    Exchequer  for  many  centuries.     It  was  the  custom  when  money 
was  borrowed  for   State  purposes    to  record  the  transaction  by 

.  means  of  notches  on  a  stick  (commonly  hazel),  and  then  to  split  the 
stick  through  the  notches.  The  lender  took  one  half  as  a  proof  of 
his  claim  against  the  Exchequer,  and  it  was  called  his  Stock. 
The  Exchequer  kept  the  other  half  which  was  called  the  Counter' 
Stock,  and  which  answered  the  same  purpose  as  was  served  in 
after- times  by  the  "  counterfoil."  Hence  it  appears  that  the  term 
Stock  was  originally  appli«d  to  the  material  sign  and  proof  of  money 
lent.  But  as  the  thing  signified  was  of  greater  importance  to 
both  parties  than  the  sign,  it  was  at  length  transferred  to  the 
money  itself,  or  rather  to  the  right  to  claim  it.  In  this  way  Stock 
came  to  be  understood  as  money  lent  to  the  Government,  and 
eventually  to  any  public  body  whatever,  and  the  different 
funds  subscribed  from  time  to  time  came  to  be  called  "  The  Stocks." 
In  modem  finance,  the  term  is  applied  to  an  imaginary  sum  of 
money,  almost  invariably  £100,  on  wliich  interest  is  paid  at  a 
given  rate  in  perpetuity.  Hence,  a  person  who  hujs  Stock,  simply 
buys  a  right  to  receive  the  said  interest ;  and  this  right  he  may  sell 
again,  but  the  principal  sum  is  altogether  imaginary,  and  cannot 
be  claimed.  Consols,  Railway  Stocks,  and  Stocks  in  CommerciB-l 
Companies  are  examples.  In  the  first  of  these,  any  amount  of 
Stock  can  be  purchased  and  held  that  does  not  involve  fractions 
of  a  penny.  In  Railway  Stocks  the  limit  more  commonly  staiads  at 
one  shilling  or  one  pound,  and  any  amount  of  Stock  in  quantities, 
not  involving  fractions  of  a  shilling  or  pound,  may  be  obtained. 
In  this  respect.  Stock  differs  from  Bonds,  Debentures,  Shares,  and 
Obligations,  which  are  invariably  for  round  sums,  as  £10,  £20,  £50, 
£100,  and  so  on;  nevertheless,  the  term  Stocks  is  currently  used 
in  a  loose  way,  to  signify  Bonds,  Shares,  and  Financial  Securities  of 
any  kind  whatsoever. 

The  phrase  "  an  old  stocking,"  which  is  popularly  supposed  to 
mean  "  old  hose,"  or  covering  for  the  foot,  is  said  to  have  originated 
in  the  practice  of  laying  by  a  private  stock  of  money  against 
emergencies,  which  process  was  called  *'  stocking ;"  whence,  a  sum 
that  had  been  made  up  of  small  savings  spread  over  a  great  length 
of  time  would  be  called  "  an  old  stocMng."    Mr.  Bagehot,  in  one  of 
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his  " Essays  on  Finance"  uses  tlie  phrase  freely,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  countenance  to  this  view. 

Stopped.  Payment  Stopped.  It  often  happens  that  bank-notes, 
cheques,  bonds,  and  other  instruments  are  lost  or  stolen,  and  with  a 
view  to  recover  them  it  is  customary  to  go  to  the  back  or  other  office 
through  which  it  must  or  is  likely  to  be  passed,  and  request  that  a 
"  stop"  may  be  put  upon  such  note,  cheque,  &c.  It  must  not,  how- 
ever, be  inferred  that  a  bank  has  the  power  to  refuse  payment  of  a 
note  or  cheque  to  Bearer  when  presented.  All  that  a  bank  can  do 
lawfully  is  to  tell  the  person  presenting  it  that  it  has  been  lost  or 
stolen.  If  the  person  thus  presenting  it  has  come  by  it  honestly 
and  in  the  ordinary  way  of  business,  it  is  to  his  interest  that  the 
matter  should  be  inquired  into,  and  he  is  hardly  likely  to  refuse 
time  for  such  inquiry.  If  he  should  refuse,  that  act  alone  would 
be  prima  facie  evidence  that  he  had  some  reason  best  kno^vn  to 
himself  for  stifling  inquirJ^  For  the  honour  of  the  bank,  or  of  the 
drawer  of  the  cheque,  ne  might  under  these  circumstances  receive 
payment  of  the  note  or  cheque,  but  it  is  most  probable  that  he 
would  not  have  left  the  office  long,  cr  proceeded  many  steps  before 
he  found  himself  in  the  hands  of  a  detective,  and  accused  of  having 
stolen  or  lost  property  in  his  possession,  and  for  which  he  would 
be  called  upon  to  give  an  account  in  a  court  of  law.  Hence, 
whenever  the  honest  holder  of  any  instrument  finds  that  a  "  stop" 
is  put  upon  it,  his  wisest  course  is  to  acquiesce  in  the  arrangement 
and  afford  every  facility  in  his  power  for  the  clearing  up  of  the 
matter,  and  not  to  stand  too  pertinaciously  on  his  abstract  rights. 
At  the  same  time,  it  will  be  admitted  that  those  rights  are  in  some 
cases  of  a  most  substantial  kind.  For  example,  a  bank  note,  a 
cheque  to  bearer,  a  bill  endorsed  in  blank,  and  many  foreign 
bonds  all  go  by  simple  delivery,  and  possession  proves  property  in 
them  in  all  cases.  Nor  would  this  right  be  invalidated  by  acquiesc- 
ing in  the  "  stop,"  and  so  giving  time  for  inquiry.  It  does  not, 
however,  follow  that  either  of  these  instruments  need  be  detained 
because  a  "  stop"  has  been  put  upon  it.  All  that  is  meant  techni- 
cally by  a  "  stop"  is  the  taking  note  of  some  name,  number  or 
description  of  an  instrument,  so  that  when  it  comes  into  the 
possession  of  the  proper  officer  or  clerk,  attention  shall  be  drawn 
to  it,  and  steps  taken  to  trace  the  finder,  thief,  or  other  offending 
party. 

Strikes.  A  striJce  is  a  combination  among  workmen  with  a  view  to 
exact  a  certain  rate  of  wages  by  a  refusal  to  work  unless  their 
terms  are  complied  with.  Strikes,  like  street  brawls  between 
individuals,  or  wars  between  nations,  always  entail  much  loss  and 
suffering  to  both  contending  parties,  and  until  both  nations  and 
individuals  are  sufficiently  enhghtened  to  see  the  advantages  of 
conciliation  over  revenge,  revenge  will  continue  to  be,  as  it  always 
has  been,  the  rough  and  ready  instrument  by  which  the  aggrieved 
party  seeks  to  enforce  his  claims. 

Sum  Payable.  The  sum  t)ayable  on  a  bill,  cheque,  draft,  or  promissory 
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note,  is  the  sum  written  at  full  length  on  the  body  of  it.  The  sum 
written  in  ficjures  on  the  margin  is  placed  there  for  convenience, 
and  if  through  error  or  inadvertence  it  differs  from  the  sum  stated 
on  the  body,  the  instrument  is  good  for  the  sum  written  at  length. 

Supply  and  Demand.  French  equivalent,  Voffre  et  la  demande.  "  Supply"  is 
from  the  Latin,  suppleo,  to  fill  up,  to  supply.  "  Demand,"  from  the 
French,  demander,  to  ask,  to  ask  for. 

Sitpply  and  demand  are  correlative  terms.  Supply  signifies  the 
quantity  of  the  various  commodities  brought  into  the  market  and 
offered  for  sale.  Demand  signifies  the  desire  for  those  commodities 
on  the  part  of  persons  who  have  something  to  offer  in  exchange. 
It  should  be  observed  that  the  word  "  demand "  in  commerce, 
contains  two  factors,  both  of  which  are  essential,  namely  (1),  the 
desire  for  a  thing,  and  (2),  the  possession  of  something  to  give  in 
exchange.  For  it  is  obvious  that  the  mere  desire  for  an  article, 
however  strong  that  desire  might  be,  would  not  induce  the  owner  of 
the  article  to  part  with  it,  unless  an  equivalent  were  given  in 
return  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  possessed  ever  so  much 
wealth,  that  wealth  would  not  create  a  demand  for  commodities  of 
any  kind  for  which  he  had  no  desire.  The  word  "  supply,"  in  like 
manner,  contains  two  factors  ;  it  means  in  economics,  (1),  the 
making  of  an  article,  and  (2),  the  bringing  into  the  market  and 
offering  it  for  sale. 

Supra  Protest.     {See  Protest) 

Suspense  Account.  A  private  account  kept  by  a  merchant  or  banker 
of  sundry  items  which  at  the  moment  cannot  be  placed  in  the 
regular  accounts.  Owing  to  postal  irregularities,  deaths,  oversights, 
and  various  causes,  moneys  have  somtimes  to  be  credited,  and 
charges  to  be  debited,  but  at  the  time,  it  is  not  clear  to  whom. 
Such  items  are  temporarily  placed  in  the  Suspense  Account,  to  be 
transferred  as  soon  as  the  proper  creditor  or  debtor  is  determined. 

Sweating.  A  fraudulent  process  practised  on  coins,  by  which  their 
weight  is  reduced.     It  is  effected  by  attrition  or  solution. 

Sycee  or  Sysee.  The  English  pronounciation  of  the  word  se-tze  or 
se-sze,  which  primarily  means  "  fine  silk."  The  word  is  applied  to 
silver,  as  in  the  phrase  "  sycee  silver,"  either  on  account  of  the  silky 
appearance  presented  by  the  rough  blocks  of  Chinese  silver  when 
new  and  fresh  from  the  refinery,  or,  as  others  say,  because,  when 
nearly  pure,  it  can  be  drawn  into  threads  as  fine  as  silk.  For  pure 
or  fine  silver,  the  (!Jhinese  term  is  wdn-yin.  Sycee  silver  was  firfi<" 
*Akcn  at  the  Bank  of  England  in  1849. 
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Tael.    The  unit  of  value,  and  the  unit  of  weight  in  China. 

The  weight  of  the  Tael  is  equal  to  579*84  grains  Troy  (commonly 
taken  as  580  grains),  and  is  called  Canton  weight. 

The  unit  of  value,  called  the  Tael,  consists  of  680  grains  of  Sycee 
silver  {see  Sycee),  and  is  exchanged  at  the  rate  of  720Ta«ls  for  1,000 
Mcjican  Dollars.    At  this  rate — 

1  Tael  =  1-3885  Mexican  dollars. 
1  Dollar  =  -720  taels. 

The  Tael,  therefore,  when  of  full  weight  is  worth  bs.  ll^d.  English, 
but  allowing  for  abrasion  and  other  irregularities  is  rarely  worfch 
more  than  5s.  lOd. 

The  Tael  is  divided  into  10  mace  of  10  candareens  each. 

The  Tael  of  Japan  is  divided  into  10  Mas  =  100  Candareens  = 
1000  Leni  or  cash. 

It  is  giving  place  to  the  newly  introduced  decimal  system.  (See 
Yen  and  Sen.) 

Ta.lent.  From  tbc  Greek,  raXavrov,  a  balance;  plural,  raXavra  ,  a  pair  of  scales. 
Afterwards  it  came  to  signify  any thiiifjf  weighed,  and  at  length  a  definite 
weight.  When  used  in  reference  to  the  precious  metals,  a  talent  of 
gold  or  of  silver  gradually  assumed  the  character  of  a  monetary  unit, 
but  was  not  at  first  represented  by  a  coin ;  ingots  or  bars  containing  a 
talent's  toeight  of  gold  or  silver  formed  the  primitive  money  of  the 
Hebrews  and  ancient  Greeks.  There  is  no  evidence  of  coined  money 
among  the  Hebrews  until  after  the  return  from  Babylon,  630  B.C. ;  nor 
among  the  Greeks  till  the  time  of  Pheidon,  King  of  Argos  and  CEgina, 
about  700  B.C. 

The  weight  called  a  Talent,  both  among  the  Hebrews  and  the 
Greeks,  underwent  great  changes  from  time  to  time,  so  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  say  what  the  metallic  value  of  the  talent  was 
as  measured  in  our  money,  unless  we  know  all  the  circumstances  of 
time  and  place  under  which  it  is  mentioned.  In  general  terms  it 
may  be  said  that  the  talent  consisted  of  60  yninas,  the  mina  appear- 
ing to  have  had  more  of  the  character  of  a  monetary  unit  than  the 
talent ;  but  as  there  was  a  large  or  heavy  mina,  and  a  small  mina 
in  circulation  at  one  and  the  same  time,  and  as  they  are  often  used 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  quite  uncertain  which  is  meant,  great 
obscurity  hangs  over  the  whole  subject.  Nevertheless  some  two  or 
three  talents,  which  acquired  greater  celebrity  than  others,  are  pretty 
well  known,  The  following  values  have  been  determined  by  Mr. 
Barclay,  V.  Head  of  the  British  Museum ;— 
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lbs.  ozs.  dwts. 
The  Grseco- Asiatic  talent  =  119  9  10 
The  JEginetic  talent  =  101  0  10 

The  Euboic  talent  =    67  8  10 

The  Attic  Solonian  talent  =  70  3  15 
^  The  Perso-Babylonic  talent=  90  0  12  12  grs. 
These  weights  were  applied,  as  might  be  inferred  from  their 
magnitude,  chiefly  to  silver ;  but  their  value,  either  in  gold  or  silver, 
may  easily  be  estimated  by  recollecting  that  40  troy  pounds  of  gold 
are  coined  into  1869  sovereigns,  and  a  pound  of  silver  into  66 
shillings. 

Tally.     French,  tailler,  to  cut;  Portuguese,  talhar ;  Spanish,  tallar,  all  from  the 
Latin,  tdlea,  a  piece  cut  off;  a  twig,  or  branch  cut  from  a  tree. 

Tallies  have  been  adopted  in  all  countries  as  a  rude  and  primitive 
method  of  recording  numbers,  in  the  highest  offices  of  the  State, 
through  every  grade  of  society,  down  to  the  waggoner  and  fisher- 
man, amongst  which  latter  class  they  are  still  extensively  used. 
In  the  Court  of  Exchequer  they  were  used  for  centuries.  A  hazel 
stick  had  notches  cut  transversely  into  it,  corresponding  in  number 
to  the  pounds  or  hundreds  of  pounds  to  be  recorded.  It  was  then 
split  down  the  middle  through  all  the  notches  ;  one  half  was  held 
by  one  party  to  the  transaction,  and  the  corresponding  half  by  the 
other.  Buyers  and  sellers,  debtors  and  creditors,  borrowers  and 
lenders,  thus  held  each  against  the  other  a  proof  of  the  transaction, 
and  when  a  settlement  of  claims  took  place,  it  was  only  necessary 
to  bring  forward  the  notched  stick  and  to  place  it  by  the  side  of  its 
companion,  when,  if  the  irregularities  of  the  sticks  themselves,  and 
the  notches  upon  them,  answered  precisely  to  each  other,  it  was 
accepted  as  legal  proof  of  the  claim  on  the  part  of  the  holder.  From 
the  noun  "  tally,"  was  formed  the  verb  "  to  tally."  Any  two  sticks 
which  showed  perfect  agreement,  any  two  slips  of  paper  like  the 
serrated  edge  of  indentures,  which  exactly  corresponded,  were  said  to 
tally ;  and  long  after  the  use  of  sticks  or  wooden  tallies  was  aban- 
doned, the  custom  prevailed  of  cutting  or  tearing  off  tickets,  cheques, 
indentures,  and  other  documents  from  their  counterfoils  by  an 
irregular  line  of  separation,  with  a  view  to  prevent  fraud.  If  the  torn 
or  cut  edges  "  tallied,"  it  afforded  evidence  of  the  houa-fides  of  the 
claim  made. 

These  tallies  were  bought  and  sold  on  the  Stock  Exchange  juBt 
as  bonds  or  debentures  are  in  the  j^resent  day.  Feancis,  in  his 
History  of  the  Banh  of  England,  referring  to  the  time  of  William  III., 
remarks :— **  Tallies  lay  bundled  up  like  Bath  faggots  in  the  hands 
of  brokers  and  stock-jobbers."  By  an  Act  passed  in  1783  the  use  of 
them  was  abolished;  certificates  printed  on  paper  or  parchment 
having  taken  their  place.  In  former  times  they  had  been  multiplied 
to  such  an  extent  that  they  fell  to  a  discount,  which  varied  from 
time  to  time,  till  in  1696  they  were  at  a  discount,  of  fifty  to  sixty  pet 
cent.  Notwithstanding  the  Act  of  Parliament  above  mentioned, 
the  use  of  exchequer  tallies  was  not  finally  abandoned  in  the 
Government  offices  till  1826,  and  from  an  official  report  it  appearg 
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that  the  destruction  of  the  old  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  1832,  was 
caused  by  the  overheating  of  a  flue  while  the  workmen  were  em- 
ployed^ in  burning  the  hea2:)s  which  had  been  accumulating  for 
centuries. 

Talon.  From  tho  French  and  Spanisb,  talon,  the  heel;  and  generally  any  shoot, 
protuberance,  or  extension.  It  is  connected  w-ith  the  Welsh,  tellu,  to 
stretch;  the  Spanish,  tallo,  a  shoot  or  projection;  the  Portuguese, 
talo,  a  stalk  ;  and  with  similar  roots  in  several  languages,  all  conveying 
the  notion  of  extension,  projection,  sprouting,  &c. 

A  Talon,  as  most  commonly  known  in  commerce,  is  the  last 
portion  of  a  sheet  of  coupons.  It  generally  resembles  a  coupon,  but 
differs  somewhat  in  size,  and  contains  on  its  face  an  intimation  that 
if  it  is  presented  at  the  house  or  office  indicated,  a  new  sheet  of 
coupons  will  be  given  in  exchange  for  it.  In  the  case  of  French 
Rente  Certificates  or  Bonds,  the  coupons  and  the  letter-press  con- 
stituting the  certificate  are  all  printed  on  a  single  sheet.  "When  the 
coupons  are  all  cut  off,  the  whole  of  the  remainder  is  called  the 
Talon,  and  must  be  presented  entire  at  the  office  named  by  the 
Government,  when  a  new  certificate,  with  its  complement  of  coupons, 
will  be  given  in  exchange. 

The  Talon  is  also  a  name  applied  to  the  marginal  appendage  of  a 
Spanish  coupon,  and  is  of  some  importance,  since  payment  of  the 
coupon  is  refused  if  such  talon  or  appendage  happens  to  have  been 
cut  off. 

Tare.     Taring.     From  the  Latin,  tero,  to  rub,  to  wear   away,  to  lessej,  to 

diminish,  to  waste.   Danish,  tarer,  to  waste  ;  German,  zehren  ;  Frepch, 

tare;  Italian  and  Spanish,  tara,  all  denoting  waste,  or  deduction  for 

waste.     (See  Tret.) 

Tare  is  an  allowance  made  for  the  weight  of  a  box,  bag,  or  other 

article  in  which  goods  are  packed. 

Tariuf]  is  the  process  of  calculating  and  making  the  Tare,  which 
is  done  in  three  different  ways,  thus  giving  rise  to  three  technical 
terms,  which  should  be  carefully  distinguished. 

(a.)  Average  Tare,  which  is  found  by  taking  some  few  out  of  a 
number  of  packages,  and  from  these  calculating  the  average  of  the 
entire  lot. 

(h)  Customary  Tare,  which  is  a  stated  allowance  fixed  by  the 
custom  of  each  particular  trade. 

(c.)  Particular  or  Real  Tare,  found  by  actual  weighing  of  each 
package,  and  deducting  it  from  the  gross  weight  of  the  parcel. 

Tariff.  From  Jibcl-cl-Tarifa  (Gibraltar).  The  mountain  or  fort  of  Tarif,  an 
eai'ly  Moorish  conqueror. 

The  word  tanf,  or  tarif  (French),  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
rock  Tarifa,  where  the  Spanish  in  the  days  of  their  power  exacted 
certain  dues  from  all  vessels  passing  through  the  Straits.  These 
dues  were  embodied  in  a  schedule  called  the  Tarif  dues,  and  from 
this  circumstance  lists  and  schedules  of  dues  of  all  kinds  came  in 
course  of  time  to  be  called  "  tariffs"  or  "  tarifs." 
Tariff  Value.     By  Tariff  Value  is  meant  a  certain  value  assigned 
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to  coins  of  difFerent  countries,  somewTiat  less  tlian  their  mint  par 
value,  on  account  of  irregularities  in  workmanship,  charges  for 
coining,  &c. 

Under  the  headings  Allowance  or  Remedy,  Wear  and  Tear,  Betenue, 
and  Seigniorage,  explanations  of  these  terms  have  been  given.  It  is 
therefore  only  necessary  here  to  point  out  their  bearing  on  the  pro- 
cess of  Tarification,  that  is,  the  determination  ol  their  Tariff  value. 

Allowance  or  Remedy  is  a  certain  departure  from  the  prescribed 
weight  and  fineness  of  coins  permitted  by  the  State,  in  consequence? 
of  the  practical  difficulty  of  securing  absolute  uniformity  in  their 
fabrication.  Two  parts  in  one  thousand  above  or  below  the  standard 
are  allowed  in  the  gold  coinage  of  England  and  France.  In  Eussia, 
however,  no  allowance  is  made  for  either  weight  or  fineness.  For 
the  purpose  of  Tarification  a  number  of  coins  are  selected  from 
heaps  of  the  same  denomination,  and  carefully  assayed.  The 
average  departure  is  then  calculated,  and  the  result  noted. 

Wear  and  Tear,  all  coins  in  active  circulation  are  necessarily  sub- 
ject to.  To  ascertain  the  average  depreciation,  a  number  of  coins 
of  the  same  denomination  are  selected  from  different  heaps  that 
have  been  fairly  but  not  excessively  worn.  The  total  deficiency 
divided  by  the  number  of  coins  operated  upon,  gives  the  average 
deficiency  of  each  coin. 

Retemce,  as  it  is  called  in  France,  and  Seigniorage,  as  it  is  called 
in  the  United  States,  is  a  charge  made  by  the  Government  to  defray 
the  cost  of  coining.  In  England  no  charge  is  made  for  the  coining 
of  gold.  In  other  countries  the  charges  vary,  and  in  some  the  mint 
regulations  are  so  imperfectly  observed  that  the  only  way  of 
determining  the  metallic  (or  what  is  sometimes  called  the  intrinsic) 
value  of  coins  is  to  subject  them  to  the  ordeal  of  weighing  and 
assaying,  with  a  view  to  Tarification. 

The  difference  between  the  par  value  of  coins  and  the  tariff  value 
is  very  small  in  those  countries  where  no  charge  is  made  for  coining, 
but  in  countries  like  France,  where  a  retenue  is  deducted,  and 
besides  this  charge,  a  further  deduction  is  made  for  slight  irregu- 
larities in  weight  and  fineness,  the  difference  is  considerable.  For 
example,  the  par  value  of  the  English  sovereign  is  25  francs,  22 
centimes,  but  the  tariff  value  is  only  25  francs,  15  centimes.  Or,  if 
you  take  a  heap  of  sovereigns  weighing  1  kilogramme,  their  par 
value  (that  is,  their  value  as  coins  in  circulation)  would  be 
3,157  francs,  40  centimes ;  but  the  same  sovereigns,  if  taken 
to  the  French  mint  to  be  exchanged  for  French  20  franc  pieces, 
would  be  treated  simply  as  bullion,  and  would  be  valued  at  .3,148 
francs,  29  centimes,  which  is  their  tariff  value. _  And  as  the  charge 
for  coining,  or  the  retenue,  is  670  francs  per  kilogramme,  the  mint 
pur  value  is  made  up  of  the  following  elements,  namely : — 
Tariff  Value       ....         Fr.  3,148-29 

Betenue 670 

Remedies  and  Abrasion    .        .  2'41 

Mint  par  Value        .        .  3,157-40 

Anwmwepour  VAn  X879,  puhlie  'par  le  Bureau  des  Longitudes,  p.  201. 
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Tchetwertak.  A  Eussian  silver  coin,  value  25  copecks.  It  weighs 
6*183  grammes,  '868  fine,  and  is  worth  99  centimes  French,  or  9^d. 
sterling. 

Tempo.  A  Japanese  bronze  coin,  valued  at  100  Monseng,  or  tjV  of  a 
penny.     {See  Zeni.) 

Terminable  Annuities.    From  the  Latin,  termbmre,  to  limit,  to  fix  bounds  to. 

A  sum  of  money  paid  yearly  by  Government,  by  an  insurance 
company,  or  othe?  recognized  party,  for  a  stated  number  of  years. 
These  annuities  may  be  bought  and  sold  like  any  other  property. 
In  the  case  of  Government  annuities,  they  are  bought  by  means  of 
lump  sums  paid  down  at  the  time  of  purchase.  In  some  insurance 
companies  an  annuity  is  purchased  by  monthly  or  quarterly  contri- 
butions during  the  prime  of  life,  the  annuity  to  commence  at  a  fixed 
age  in  the  latter  period  of  life,  and  terminating  at  death.  The  so- 
called  Long  Annuities  are  terminable,  but  run  usually  for  99  years. 
Terminable  Annuities  are  for  various  periods,  but  always  shorter 
than  those  properly  called  Lonq.  {iSee  Annuities  Deferred,  Per- 
petual, ^-c.) 

Testament.    Latin,  testor,  testari,  to  bear  witness,  to  declare,  to  call  to  witness, 
to  make  a  will. 

A  testament  or  will  is  much  the  same  now  as  defined  by  the  old 
Koman  lawyers.  "  Voluntatis  nostrce  justa  sententia,  de  eo  quod  quia 
post  mortem  suam  fieri  velit."  (A  declaration  in  legal  form  con- 
cerning that  which  anyone  wishes  to  be  done  after  his  death.) 
Wills  and  testaments  are  not  much  required  in  connection  Avith 
commercial  and  banking  transactions,  copies  of  probate  and  letters 
^f  administration  answering  nearly  all  the  purposes  of  business. 
{See  Administration,  Probate.) 

TestO  or  Testoon  (a).  The  tenth  part  of  the  Portuguese  milreis.  It 
is  represented  by  a  silver  coin,  weighing  2'500  grammes,  '9161  fine, 
and  IS  worth  51  French  centimes,  or  4*8i.  sterling;  coins  of  5,  2, 1, 
and  ^  testoons,  of  proportional  weight  and  equal  fineness,  are 
struck. 

(&.)  An  EngUsh  coin,  date  of  Henr}r  VII.,  was  called  Testoon, 
from  the  French  teste  or  tete,  a  head,  which  was  stamped  upon  it  in 
profile,  instead  of  the  full-faced  portrait  hitherto  used  from  the 
time  of  Stephen. 

Thaler.    For  etymology  see  Dollar. 

(a.)  The  Union  Thaler  of  Austria  is  a  silver  coin,  valued  in 
Austria  at  1^  florins  (or  gulden),  and  weighs  18*5185  grammes, 
•900  fine.  Its  value  in  sterling  is  derived  at  once  from  the  Austrian 
florin  {see  Florin),  thus : — 

Value  of  Silver  Florin         .        .    23*495^. 
„       Half  Florin  .        .        .     11747(i. 


Thaler  ....    35  242d.  or  2fi.  Hid. 
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It  is  new  superseded  by  the  monetary  laws  of  1867  and  1870,  but 
still  continues  in  circulation  as  a  commercial  coin. 

{b.)  The  Maria-Theresa  Thaler  of  1870,  called  also  a  Levantine, 
contains  28"075  grammes  of  silver,  '833  fine.  Mint  par  value  5  fr. 
20  cent.  =  £'2061  or  4s.  lid.  It  is  now  a  commercial  coin,  and 
not  legal  tender  even  in  Austro-Hungary.  Of  course,  in  foreign 
countries  it  is  mere  bullion. 

(c.)  The  thaler  or  dollar  of  Hamburg  is  a  silver  coin,  valued  at 
2|  marks  courant. 

Mark  Courant=14"13d 
2| 

28-26 
7-06 

Silver  Thaler  or  Dollar=:35-32(^. 

(d.)  The  former  unit  of  value  in  Lnbeck,  worth  about  3s.  4cZ. 
English,  and  divided  into  3  marks. 

(e.)  The  former  nnit  of  value  in  Mecklenburg,  worth  about  2s.  lid. 
English,  and  divided  into  48  schillings. 

(/.)  In  North  Germany  a  silver  coin,  the  mint  par  value  of  which 
is  2s.  llld.  It  is  divided  into  30  new  groschen,  and  weighs  18.5185 
grammes,  '900  fine.  Although  now  replaced  by  the  new  gold 
coinage,  the  old  silver  coinage  is  accepted  as  legal  tender  at  the 
rate  of  3  marks  per  thaler,  the  10  groschen  piece  being  equal  to  1 
mark  or  llf  cZ.  sterling.     {See  Marie.) 

Thilik.     A  Turkish  silver  coin,  value  2  piastres,  or  4|cZ. 

Third  of  a  Guinea.    A  long  disused  English  coin,  worth,  as  the  name 

implies,  7  shillings. 

Three  Per  Cents.  The  name  applied  imr  eminence  to  that  portion  of 
the  Consolidated  Debt,  which  originated  in  1752  in  consequence  of 
some  annuities  granted  by  George  I.  being  "  consolidated  "  in  one 
fund,  with  a  three  per  cent,  stock  formed  in  1731.  In  the  year  1880 
it  amounted  to  £395,820,861. 

Three  Per  Cents.  Reduced.  The  name  applied  to  that  portion  of  the 
Consolidated  Debt  which  had  borne  4  per  cent,  interest  down  to  the 
year  1750,  and  3^  per  cent,  down  to  1757,  from  which  date  it  was 
"  reduced  "  to  3°/^.  The  amount  of  this  stock  in  existence  in  the 
year  1880  was  £92,461,985. 

Thrift.  Thrive.  Old  Korse,  thrifa,  to  seize,  lay  hold  of;  Danish,  trives,  <o 
thrive,  prosper,  flourish ;  thrifnadr,  well  being,  prosperity  ;  tJirif,  good 
luck,  well-being  J  Swedish,  trifoas. 

The  word  tlirift  has  two  meanings  in  English. 

1.  i^ra(7aZ%,  a  habit  of  saving,  not  wasting;  e.g.,  by  his  thrift 
he  made  his  own  capital,  and  then  employed  it  in  trade. 

2.  Prosperity,  snccess,  well-being,  a  thriving,  as  in  Shakespeare ; 

*'  Iliave  a  mind  presages  me  such  thrift." 
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Thrimsa.    Anglo-Saxon ;  three-fifths  of  a  shilling. 

Tical.  The  Tical  of  Burmah  is  the  name  of  a  coin,  and  also  of  a 
weight,  sometimes  called  the  kyat.  A  tical  of  silver  (258  troy 
grains)  is  worth  about  two  shillings,  hut  the  fineness  of  the  silver 
is  so  variable  that  these  coins  pass,  simply  as  bullion  outside  of  the 
country. 

With  the  same  reservation,  the  Tical  of  Siam  is  worth  25.  6d.  It 
is  called  the  hat.    {Which  see.) 

Ticket  Day.  The  day  before  settling  day  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 
It  is  the  day  for  the  passiag  of  tickets  between  brokers  and  jobbers, 
by  means  of  which  they  learn  the  amount  of  stocks  and  shares  they 
have  respectively  to  deliver  or  receive  on  the  day  following.  Tickets 
are  passed  before  eleven  o'clock  on  the  ticket  day. 

Time  Bargains.  Time  bargains  are  engagements  entered  into  with  a 
view  to  being  closed  before  or  at  a  given  time.  The  object  matter 
of  these  bargains  may  be  any  commodity  whatever,  such  as  cotton, 
iron,  wool,  tobacco,  com,  &c.,  and  purchases  or  sales  of  these  com- 
modities against  time  are  often  made.  But  by  far  the  largest 
number  of  time  bargains  are  made  in  Stock  Exchange  securities  ; 
indeed,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  an  immense  preponderenco 
of  the  business  done  in  the  Stock  Exchange  consists  of  transactions 
which  fall  under  this  denomination.  The  essential  features  of  a 
time  bargain,  properly  so  called,  may  be  shewn  best  by  an  example 
(1),  of  a  purchase,  and  (2),  of  a  sale.  Suppose  Egyptian  United 
Bonds  to  have  had  a  drop ;  this  would  tempt  a  speculator  to  buy, 
say,  £1,000  at  65  (that  is,  at  £65  for  a  £100  bond).  If  the  price 
rises  before  the  settling  day  to  the  price  of  £06,  there  will  evidently 
be  a  Drofit  of  £10  on  the  transaction.     Thus — 

Sold  £1,000  Egyp.  Unif.  at  66  =  £660 
Bought        „  „  65  =     650 

Profit         £10 

Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  rise  in  the  market 
price  of  Egyptians  before  the  operator  begins  to  deal.  This  would 
naturally  tempt  him  to  sell.  In  this  case  he  begins  by  selling  a 
£1,000  of  stock,  say,  at  68.  If  before  the  settling  day  arrives  the 
stock  has  fallen  to  66h,  and  he  buys  back  at  that  price,  his  account 
at  the  settlement  would  stand  thus  : — 

Sold  £1,000  Stock  at  68  =  £630 
Bought        „  661=    660 

Profit     £15 

Of  course,  it  often  happens  that  when  a  speculator  buys  in  hope 
of  a  rise,  he  realizes  a  fall ;  and  when  he  sells  in  expectation  of  a  fall, 
a  rise  occurs,  and  then  instead  of  profit  he  makes  a  loss,  but 
whether  he  loses  or  gains,  the  inexorable  settling  day  fixes  the 
result,  if  it  has  not  been  secured  before,  and  it  is  this  fact  which  has 
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given  to  transactions  of  this  description  the  name  of  "time 
bargains."  Time  bargains  originated  in  the  practice  of  closing  the 
bank  for  six  weeks  in  each  quarter  for  the  preparation  of  the 
dividends.  As  no  transfer  could  be  made  during  that  period,  it 
became  a  practice  to  buy  and  sell  for  the  opening.  The  habit, 
once  formed,  was  extended  to  other  stocks,  and  as  neither  stock  nor 
capital  was  necessary  for  the  conclusion  of  bargains,  it  opened  the 
way  for  a  host  of  needy  adventurers,  who  were  not  slow  to  avail 
themselves  of  an  opportunity  of  making  a  gain,  while  they  had 
nothing  to  lose. 
Tithes.    Saxon,  teotha,  the  tenth  part. 

The  tenth  part  of  anything,  but  applied  more  particularly  to  the 
tenth  part  of  the  produce  of  land,  and  appropriated  to  the  support 
of  the  clergy.  McLeod  refines  on  this  definition,  and  points  out 
that  in  law,  the  tithe  is  not  the  tenth  part  of  the  produce  itself 
but  "  the  right  to  demand  the  tenth  part."  Tithes  are  thus  dis- 
tinguished :— 

1.  Predial  tithes ;  those  arising  from  the  produce  of  the  land  itself, 
as  com,  hay,  fruits,  &c. 

2.  Personal  tithes;  those  arising  from  the  profit  of  personal 
industiT,  trades,  professions,  &c. 

3.  Mixed  tithes  ;  those  arising  from  the  increase  of  live  stock  on 
the  land,  as  pigs,  cattle,  sheep,  eggs,  butter,  cheese,  &c. 

Titre.    Titre  des  Monnaies.    The  French  expression  for  "  Standard 

Fineness." 
Titre  is  also  a  general  name  for  a  bond,  a  share  certificate,  or 

other  financial  document. 
Tlaco.     {See  Claco.) 

Tokens,  old  English,  thken,  tokne.  Anglo-Saxon,  tdcen,  tden.  Old  Frisian, 
teken.  Old  Low  German,  tecan.  Old  Icelandic,  takn,  teikn.  Old  H. 
German,  zeichan.     Gothic,  taikns — all  meaning  token,  sign,  signum. 

<'  In  tokne  that  pais  scholle  be  bitvext  god  and  manne." 

William  de  Shoreham. 

The  word  token  is  used  in  the  sense  of  "  sign"  or  "  representative," 
and  had  this  meaning  at  a  very  early  period.  It  is  often  used  in 
Scripture,  sometimes  in  the  sense  of  a  "  sign,"  and  at  others  with 
that  of  the  classical  poHentum  or  "  portent." 

In  commerce  it  is  applied  to  coins  or  substitutes  for  coins  made  of 
inferior  metal,  or  of  a  quantity  of  metal  of  less  value  than  its 
name  would  indicate.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  small  change,  and 
the  great  loss  occasioned  to  the  poor  for  want  of  some  coin  of  less 
value  than  the  silver  penny  in  use  down  to  the  time  of  the  Common- 
wealth, half-penny  and  farthing  tokens  were  struck  in  brass,  copper, 
tin,  pewter,  lead,  and  even  leather,  not  only  by  the  Government,  but 
by  tradespeople,  tavernkeepers  and  others,  for  circulation  in  their 
own  neighbourhood.  When  copper  coinage  became  sufficiently 
abundant  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  population  it  was  made  a  criminal 
pffence  to  issue  these  private  tokens,  although  they  continued  to 
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circulate  In  small  r[uantitie3  down  to  quite  recent  times.  Our 
modem  bronze  pennies,  half- pennies  and  farthings  are  pre-eminently 
a  token  coinage,  as  they  are  not  worth  more  than  about  one-fourth 
their  nominal  value.  The  silver  coinage  consists  also  of  tokens,  but 
their  metalHc  value  more  nearly  approaches  their  nominal  value 
than  do  the  bronze  coins.  The  silver  florin,  for  example,  weighs 
when  new  11  31036  grammes,  and  is  ||§  fine.  The  fine  silver  there- 
fore in  the  florin  is  ||§  of  11 '31036  grammes,  and  taking  fine  gold 
as  worth  15^  times  as  much  as  fine  silver,  its  metallic  value  would 
be  22*r229c?.  But  silver  at  the  present  moment  is  worth  only 
about  -^-^  its  weight  in  gold,  so  that  the  silver  florin  is  worth  much 
less  than  here  calculated,  and  varies  from  18cZ.  to  20d.  according  to 
the  price  of  silver  in  the  market.  In  order  to  prevent  loss  to  traders 
using  these  token  coins,  the  law  of  legal  tender  was  passed,  so  that 
no  one  need,  unless  he  choose,  accept  more  than  40  silver  shillings 
in  one  payment.  For  all  sums  above  that  value,  he  may  demand 
gold  or  Bank  of  England  notes.  The  silver  five-franc  piece  m  France 
IS  not  a  token  coin ;  its  mevaUic  value  is  equal  to  that  of  the  gold 
five-franc  piece,  and  these  both  (owing  to  the  Double  Standard 
prevailing  in  France)  are  equal  to  their  nominal  value. 

"  Tokenhouse  Yard  derived  its  name  from  the  Mint  House,  erected 
for  the  coinage  and  issue  of  farthing  tokens,  under  the  patent 
granted  to  Henry,  Lord  Maltravers  and  Sir  Francis  Crane  in  1635." 
Beaufoy's  Tradesmen's  Tokens. 

The  old  Mint  House  or  Token  House  was  on  the  north  side  of 
Lothbury,  but  the  houses  on  this  spot  have  all  been  recently  rebuilt 
so  that  no  trace  of  tho  ancient  structure  remains. 

Toman.  The  unit  of  value  in  Persia.  The  mint  regulations,  if 
there  are  any,  are  not  observed.  Only  hj  trial  essays  can  any  useful 
inference  be  drawn.  Seyd  gives  the  weight  of  the  Toman  of  1839 
at  3*5  grammes,  about'970  fine,  and  calculates  the  value  to  be  9  3ld, 
The  Toman  is  divided  into  10  Sahibkirani,  Zabkran,  or  Keran. 

More  recently,  and  since  the  Paris  International  Conference  of 
1878,  M.  Sudre  has  given  in  the  Annuaire  par  le  Bureau  des  Longi- 
tudes, additional  data  for  calculating  the  metallic  value  of  the  Thoman 
or  Toman.  He  gives  as  the  weight  of  the  gold  Thoman  3*76 
grammes  916  fine,  and  assigns  to  it  a  value  of  Fr.  11.86  centimes,  or 
£•470,  say  9s.  4^d.  sterling. 

The  Thoman  is  divided  into  100  schahis  or  shahis. 

Tontines.  A  species  of  annuity  devised  by  an  Italian  named  Lorenzo 
Tonti.  Thej  were  adopted  in  the  first  place  by  governments  as  a 
means  of  raising  a  loan.  In  return  for  a  sum  paid  down  the  govern- 
ment engaged  to  grant  annuities  to  a  certain  number  of  persons. 
When  one  died,  his  share  was  divided  among  aU  the  survivors,  and 
this  process  went  on  till  only  one  was  left,  and  he  enjoyed  the  benefit 
of  all  the  annuities  himself,  until  his  death,  when  the  transaction 
ceased.  Assurances  and  other  benefits  have  also  been  arranged  on 
the  Ton  tin  principle,  but  they  have  not  found  much  favour  in 
England,  or  indeed  in  any  country,  being  based  on  the  principle  of 
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profiting  by  another's  death,  a  thing  repugnant  to  the  sentiments 
of  most  people. 

Tower  Pound.     {See  Troy  Weight.) 

TrSidc.  As  in  several  other  instances  mentioned  in  this  work,  we  have  again  two 
distinct  words  confounded  into  one.  One  of  these  is  Low  Saxon  trade, 
a  trodden  path,  whence  tcagentrade,  a  waggon  rut ;  it  is  connected  with 
the  German,  treten,  to  tread.  As  thus  derived  trade  signifies  a  trodden 
way,  a  course ;  and  metaphorically,  a  way  of  Jife,  a  custom.  Hence  a 
tradesman  is  one  who  follows  a  special  course  of  life,  as  distinguished 
from  husbandmen,  and  labom'crs,  or  serfs. 

"  Tho  would  I  seek  for  queen  apples  unripe 
To  give  my  Eosalind,  and  in  summer  shade 
Diglit  gaudy  girlonds  was  my  common  trade  (custom) 
To  crown  her  golden  locks."  , 

Sdepheed's  Calendar. 

The  trade  winds  are  winds  which  follow  a  certain  trade  or  direction, 
and  owe  their  name  to  this  circumstance,  and  not  as  commonly  sup- 
posed, to  the  fact  of  their  favouring  commerce ;  for  it  is  obvious  that 
they  obstruct  and  impede  commerce  in  one  direction  as  much  as  they 
favour  it  in  the  other.  The  followiog  couplet  illustrates  the  use  of  the 
word  in  the  sense  of  "  course"  or  direction. 

"  Wyth  wind  at  will  the  trad  held  that 
And  in  England  com  ryght  swyth." 

Wtnton. 

Trade,  in  the  sense  of  commerce,  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  tractare, 
to  handle,  touch;  German,  handeln,  to  deal,  traffic,  trade.  From 
tractare  is  derived  the  Italian,  trattare ;  Spanish  and  Portuguese, 
tratar,  and  tho  French,  traiter,  all  meaning  to  handle,  treat,  trade, 
&c.  La  traite  des  noirs  is  the  French  expression  for  the  African  Slave 
Trade. 

Trade,  in  the  commercial  sense  of  the  term,  includes  all  those 
departments  of  business  which  relate  to  the  production  and  ex- 
change of  commodities  embodied  in  some  material  or  corporeal 
product ;  and  excludes  those  professions  whose  services  result  in  the 
production  of  incorporeal  wealth.  Thus  the  merchant,  manufac- 
turer, shopkeeper,  handicraftsman,  are  said  to  be  engaged  in  trade. 
But  we  never  speak  of  the  trade  of  a  schoolmaster,  clergyman, 
barrister,  physician,  &c.,  except,  indeed,  as  a  term  of  contempt.  The 
business  of  the  banker,  broker,  and  some  others  is  usually  regarded 
as  on  the  borderland  between  a  trade  and  a  profession,  and  hence 
many  persons  in  those  ranks  of  life  where  it  v/ould  be  thought 
degradation  to  "go  into  trade,"  enter  these  businesses  without 
hesitation. 

Trade  Dollar.  A  Silver  Dollar  issued  by  the  United  States.  It  is  of 
superior  weight  to  the  ordinary  current  dollar  and  appears  to  have 
been  struck  with  the  view  of  creating  a  market  for  American  silver, 
by  furnishing  a  medium  of  exchange  for  American  merchants  in 
their  dealings  with  Eastern  countries ;  and  with  China  especially, 
that  country  having  no  national  mint  of  its  own. 

The  coinage  of  the  Silver  Trade  Dollar  Mvas  first  authorized  by  the 
Act  of  Feb.    12th.,   1873.    Its   weight   is  420  grains    or  27-215 
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grammes,  '900  fine,  and  is  worth  5'44  francs,  or  £'2156  sterling 
=  45.  3|<i.,  taking  15^  parts  oi  fine  silver  to  one  of  fine  gold.  But 
owing  to  the  depreciation  of  silver,  it  is  no  longer  a  legal  tender  in 
America  beyond  the  sum  of  five  dollars,  and  the  undue  multiplica- 
tion of  them  has  been  checked  by  the  issue  of  a  Treasury  order 
dated  October,  1877 ;  of  which  the  following  is  a  clause : — 

"  So  long  as  gold  continued  at  a  premium  and  silver  bullion  com- 
manded a  price  sufficient  to  keep  the  bullion  value  of  420  grains  of 
standard  silver,  together  with  the  coinage  charge  for  a  trade-dollar, 
above  the  gold  value  of  a  United  States  legal  tender  dollar  note,  there 
was  no  likelihood  of  trade- dollars  finding  their  way  into  domestic  cir- 
culation, at  least,  not  to  any  embarrassing  extent ;  but  when,  from  the 
appreciation  of  United  States  notes  as  compared  with  gold,  and  the 
decline  in  the  value  of  silver,  a  trade-dollar  added  to  its  coinage  charge 
became  of  less  intrinsic  value  than  the  gold  value  of  a  dollar  note, 
owners  of  silver  bullion  deposited  the  same  at  the  mints  for  returns  in 
trade-dollars,  and  placed  them  in  circulation  at  a  profit  to  themselves. 
This  state  of  affairs  first  manifested  itself  in  the  latter  part  of  1877,  and 
in  October  of  that  year  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  directed  that  the 
receipt  of  deposits  of  silver  for  comage  into  trade-dollars  should  be 
discontinued  at  the  coinage  mints,  and  at  the  assay  office  at  Nerr  York." 

As  these  sheets  are  passing  through  the  press,  the  question  of 
adopting  or  rejecting  the  Double  Standard  is  being  discussed  at  a 
Conference  called  for  that  purpose,  by  several  influential  States. 
The  preliminary  correspondence  seems  to  indicate  that  the  long- 
prevailing  ratio  between  gold  and  silver  of  15^  to  1  will  be  but 
Httle  if  at  all  departed  from  ;  and  for  this  reason,  that  proportion 
has  been  made  the  basis  of  all  comparisons  throughout  this  work. 

Trades  Unions.  That  groups  of  individuals  having  common  interests 
should  associate  themselves  together  for  the  protection  of  those 
interests,  is  one  of  the  most  natural  things  to  be  expected  as 
resulting  from  our  social  instincts.  Hence  we  find  in  all  ages,  as 
society  becomes  more  highly  organized,  a  tendency  to  form  guilds, 
clubs,  and  companies  for  the  regulation  of  the  conduct  of  almost 
every  separate  trade  or  profession,  and  for  the  relief  of  the  members 
in  sickness,  old  age,  or  misfortune.  Out  of  this  same  feehng 
modem  Trades  Unions  took  their  rise ;  at  first  almost  wholly- 
occupied  in  protecting  their  respective  members  against  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  life,  and  in  this  way  conferring  a  great  benefit  on  them. 
They  also  conferred  great  advantages  on  their  members  by  collect- 
ing information  relative  to  the  trade,  and  by  'estabHshing  a  cor- 
respondence between  the  unions  in  difierent  parts  of  the  country,  thus 
finding  out  the  best  markets  for  their  labour,  and  the  most  promising 
fields  for  employment,  and  these  are  the  main  objects  for  which 
they  exist  even  in  the  present  day.  But  some  few  Unions  have 
unfortunately  been  tempted  to  make  experiments  in  coercion,  which 
have  proved  very  injurious  to  many  members,  without  yielding  any 
commensurate  advantage  to  the  rest.  Following  the  bad  example 
of  those  who  ought  to  have  known  better — of  those  who  by  Act  of 
Parliament  fixed  the  rate  of  wages  for  the  artizan  and  the  labourer, 
as  well  as  the  price  at  which  the  loaf  of  bread  should  be  sold — the 
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labourers  and  artizans  in  their  turn  have  tried  to  fix  the  rtite  of 
wages  for  which  they  would  work,  and  compel  all  others  of  the 
same  craft  to  work.  These  attempts  have  too  often  been  accom- 
panied by  intimidation  and  "ratting,"  expedients  which  have 
always  entailed  heavy  losses  on  both  employers  and  employed. 
(See  Strikes.) 

Tra,ffic.  Derived  by  some  fiom  Latin,  trans,  over,  send  f ado,  to  make  or  do.  By 
others  from  a  Celtic  root,  tra,  or  Welsh,  trafu,  to  stir,  to  agitate.  It 
seems  probable  that  two  different  words  were  originally  in  use,  one 
among  the  Celtic  and  other  northern  nations  of  Europe,  the  other 
among  the  southern  or  Latin-speaking  nations,  and  that  owing  to  a 
similarity  in  the  main  features  of  the  two,  they  became  gradually  fused 
into  one,  whence  the  Spanish,  trafagar,  trajicar ;  Italian,  trajfficare, 
and  French,  trofiquer. 

Traffic  is  often  used  in  a  general  way  in  the  sense  of  "  trade,"  but 
is  more  properly  restricted  in  commerce  to  that  kind  of  trade  which 
involves  the  carrying  and  transfer  of  commodities  from  one  place  to 
another.  Thus  we  speak  of  the  "traffic  on  a  railway,"  "traffic 
returns,"  "the  slave  traffic,"  "foreign  traffic,"  &c.,  but  not  of  the 
traffic  of  a  shoemaker,  house  decorator,  or  carpenter.  Foreign  trade 
is  nearly  always  spoken  of  as  traffic,  but  the  home  retail  trade 
rarely  so. 

Transfer.    Latin,  trans,  over,  across,  beyond,  and  fero,  to  bear  or  carry  away. 

Although  the  verb  "  to  transfer,"  and  the  corresponding  noun 
"  transfer,"  are  both  frequently  used  in  common  speech  in  the  sense 
of  handing  over  anything  to  another,  or  the  carrying  of  a  material 
product  from  place  to  place,  and  metaphorically  applied  to  the 
afiections,  desires,  &c.,  it  is  applied  in  commercial  law  to  a  formal 
surrender  of  some  Right  in  favour  of  the  party  named  in  the  instru- 
ment by  which  it  is  transferred.  Cheques,  Bills  of  Exchange, 
Promissory  Notes,  are  all  "  transfers"  in  this  sense,  as  they  all 
transfer  a  Right  due  to  one  party  from  a  second  in  favour  of  a 
third.  But  in  the  money  market  and  Stock  Exchange,  the  term 
has  a  more  strictly  technical  meaning,  and  by  transfer  is  understood 
the  surrender  by  one  party  in  favour  of  another  of  the  Right  to 
dividends,  annuities,  &c.,  derived  from  the  shares  of  public  com- 
panies, Government  funds,  foreign  stocks,  and  the  like.  For  the 
security  of  the  holder,  the  operation  is  attended  with  certain  for- 
malities, and  where  the  rightful  owner  cannot  attend  personally  to 
append  his  signature,  a  Power  of  Attorney  is  commonlj-  required. 
{See  Power  of  Attorney.)  The  following  is  a  form  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  transferring  shares  in  a  commercial  company,  and  gives  a 
fair  idea  of  the  nature  of  such  documents  :— 


i 
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i.  «.  §. 


of  and  in  the  undertaking  called 


Q    in  consideration  of  the  Sum  of  [See  NotC.] 

%     paid  bj 

"E  8  hereinafter  called  the  said  Transferee   , 

^o  So   hereby   bargain,  sell,  assign,  and  transfer  to   the  said 

8 1  Transferee  :— 

n 

the 

^  ^0  I)Oltl  unto  the  said  Transferee   ,  Executors,  Administrators,  and  Assigns, 

Q  subject  to  the  several  conditions  on  which                held  the  same  immediately 

a  before  the  execution  hereof;  and  the  said  Transferee   ,  do  hereby  agree 

Si  to  accept  and  take  the  said  ,  subject  to  the  conditions 
Q  aforesaid. 

"as  S2aitnC5S  our  Hands  and  Seals,  this  Day  of 

in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Eighty 
«  Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered,  by  the  above-named 
S      in  the  Presence  of 
•  S    r Signature, 
^  <  Address, 
.     (,  Occupation, 

,  Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered,  by  the  above-named 
*g      in  the  Presence  of 

I  f  Signature, 

I  <  Address, 

f  (Occupation, 

^  Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered,  by  the  above-named 
-|      in  the  Presence  of 
I    r  Signature, 
g  -<  Address, 
"    (.Occupation, 

^  Signed,  sealed,  and  delivered,  by  the  above-named 
■«      in  the  Presence  of 
a    rSignaturc, 
g  <  Address, 
f    ( Occupation, 


NOTE. — The  Consideration-money  set  forth  in  a  transfer  may  differ  from  that  which  the 
first  Seller  will  receive,  owinj?  to  sub-sales  by  the  oricrinal  IJuycr ;  the  Stamp  Act  requires 
that  in  such  cases  the  Consideration-money  paid  by  the  sub-purchaser  shall  be  the  one  in- 
serted in  the  Deed,  as  regulating  the  ad  valorem  Duty;  the  following  is  the  Clau$e  in 
question : — 

"  Where  a  Person,  having  contracted  for  the  purchase  of  any  Property,  but  not  having 
obtained  a  Conveyance  thereof,  contracts  to  sell  the  same  to  any  other  Person,  and 
the  property  is,  in  consequence,  conveyed  immediately  to  the  Sub-purchaser,  the  Con- 
veyance is  to  be  charged  with  ad  valorem  Duty  in  respect  of  the  Consideration  for  th« 
Sale  by  the  original  Purchaser  to  the  Sub-purchaser." 
[33  &  34  Vict.  cap.  97  (1870),  Clause  74,  Section  3,  of  the  Schedule] 
•  When  a  Transfer  is  executed  out  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  recommended  that  the 
Signatures  be  attested  by  H.  M.  Consul  or  Vice  Consul,  a  Clergyman,  Magistrate, 
Notary  Public,  or  by  some  other  person  holding  a  public  position — as  most  Companies 
refuse  to  recognize  Signatures  not  so  attested. 

X 


3o6  TRANSFER  DAYS- TREASURY  BILL. 

Transfer  Days.  Days  fixed  by  tlie  Bank  of  England  for  the  iraiisfer, 
free  of  charge,  of  Consols  and  other  Government  Stocks.  These 
days  are  Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday, 
before  three  o'clock.  On  Saturdays  transfers  may  be  made,  but  a 
transfer  fee  of  2s.  6d.  is  then  charged. 

•  Transire.    Latin,  trans,  over,  beyond ;  io,  ire,  to  go ;  transire,  io  go  away,  to  go 
beyond  certain  limits. 

A  Transire  is  a  document  signed  by  the  master,  before  any 
coasting  vessel  can  depart  from  the  port  of  lading.  General 
Transires  are  sometimes  issued  to  save  delay  in  taking  fresh  tran- 
sires  for  each  voyage  of  coasting  vessels. 

Treasury.  A  Government  Department  which  has  charge  of  the 
revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  Crown.  The  offices  of  this  depart- 
ment are  in  Whitehall.  The  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  is  now 
invariably  the  Premier  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  is  under 
that  designation  the  Premier  is  officially  known.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  is  Under  Treasurer. 

In  connection  with  finance,  the  word  "  Treasury"  has  a  more 
restricted  meaning.  In  the  Act  of  May  18,  1866,  relating  to  Ex- 
chequer Bills  and  Bonds,  "  the  Treasury"  is  defined  to  mean  "  the 
Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  for  the  time  being,  or 
any  two  or  more  of  them,"  and  it  is  evident  from  the  wording  of  this 
Act  that  the  old  distinction  between  the  Treasury  and  the  Ex- 
chequer has  ceased  to  have  any  force ;  for  ,  throughout  the  Act,  all 
the  duties  involved  in  the  preparation  and  issue  of  Exchequer  Bills 
is  thrown  upon  the  Treasury  as  above  defined.  {See  Treasury  Bill, 
Exchequer  Bill,  Exchequer  Bond.) 

Treasury  Bill.  Treasury  Bills  arc  Instruments  of  Credit,  whose 
origin  dates  back  only  to  1877,  when  they  were  authorized  by  Act 
of  Parliament.  Previous  to  this  it  was  the  custom  for  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Treasury  to  borrow  from  the  Bank  of  England 
such  sums  as  were  wanted  for  a  short  time  only,  but  it  was  thought 
advisable  on  various  grounds  to  offer  these  loans  to  public  tender,  a 
practice  which  has  continued  ever  since. 

Treasury  Bills  are  drawn  for  three  months,  or  for  six  months. 
They  have  no  interest,  the  holder  always  receiving  them  at  discoimt. 
The  discount  varies  with  the  rate  current  in  the  market.  The 
tenders  for  a  recent  issue  were  as  high  as  £99  16s.,  for  every  £100 
in  Three  Months'  Bills,  thus  yielding  to  the  purchaser  4s.  per 
quarter,  or  16s.  per  annum  for  interest  on  £100.  This  is  a  trifle 
over  f  of  1  per  cent.,  but  the  current  rate  for  the  best  commercial 
bills  was  1  per  cent,  at  that  time,  and  this  shows  that  government 
security  is  preferred  to  the  best  commercial  paper,  and  that  the 
moneyed  classes  are  v/illing  to  accept  lower  interest  for  their  capital 
when  the  higher  class  of  security  can  be  obtained. 

Appended  is  a  copy  of  a  form  of  tender  for  Treasury  Bills,  which 
may  be  obtained  at  the  Bank  of  England,  whenever  an  announce* 
ment  appears  in  the  London  Gazette  inviting  such  tenders. 
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No. 


LONDON,  Uh  December,  187;». 


To  THE  Lords  Commissioners 
OF  Her  Majesty's  Treasurt. 


My  Lords, 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  notice  in  the  London 
Gazette,  of  the  1th  November,  1879, 

We  hereby  beg  to  tender  for  the  sum  of  £20,000  Treasury  Bills, 
per  Act  40  Vict.,  cap.  2,  at  Tliree  months'  date,  viz.,  Five  of  £1,000, 
One  of  £5,000,  One  of  £10,000,  for  which,  or  for  any  less  amount  that 
may  be  allotted  to  us,  ive  agree  to  give  the  sum  of  £99  125.  (5d.,  say 
ninety-nine  pounds  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence  per  cent. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be. 

My  Lords, 

Your  Lordships'  most  obedient  Servant. 

Signature,  B.  S.  Burt  Sf  Sons. 
Address,  Throgmorton  Street,  London. 

N.B. — The  price  per  cent,  offered  must  be  written  in  words  at  length, 
and  in  figures. 

Tret.    From  Latin,  fero,  I  rub,  or  wear;  triltis,  rubbed,  or  worn,  according  to  some 
writers ;  but  the  etymology  is  doubtful. 

An  allowance  made  for  wear,  damage,  or  deterioration  in  goods 
during  transit  from  one  place  to  another. 

Trial  of  the  Pjrx.  A  ceremony  institntefl  for  the  trial  of  the  weight 
and  purity  of  the  gold  and  silver  coins  of  the  kingdom.  Formerly, 
it  was  performed  at  irregular  interv^als  ;  the  trial  is  now  made 
annually.  Wheu  the  coinage  was  done  by  contract,  this  ceremony 
was  of  great  importance,  as  the  contractors  were  not  entitled  to 
full  payment  until  a  jury  of  experts  had  delivered  a  favourable 
verdict.  The  process  is  now  much  simplified,  but  the  following  is  a 
description  of  it,  as  it  was  conducted  before  the  trial  was  made 
annual.     It  is  given  in  the  "  Almanac  and  Companion  for  1880." 

"The  pjrx  is  abox  to  contain  the  gfold  coins  that  are  to  be  tested;  and 
there  is  another  pyx  for  silver  coins.  A  few  coins  from  every  day's 
mintage  are  put  into  the  pyx,  and  these  are  taken  to  be  a  fair  average 
of  the  whole  number.  Trial  plates  are  preserved  with  great  care, 
rigorously  made  of  the  exact  alloy  for  sterling  or  standard ;  and  by 
these  the  coins  are  tested.   There  ere  trial  plates  still  preserved,  extend- 
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ing  over  a  period  of  four  centuries,  showing  in  what  way  the  stair^ard 
has  varied  from  time  to  time.  The  present  plates,  made  by  the  Gold- 
smith's Company,  are  replicated,  one  copy  being  kept  at  the  Mint, 
another  at  the  Assay  Office,  a  third  at  tlfe  Exchequer,  a  fourth  at  Gold- 
smiths' Hall,  and  others  at  the  official  assay  offices;  but  those  at 
Westminster  are  deemed  to  be  the  authoritative  standards,  brought 
forward  at  the  trial  of  the  pyx.  The  boxes  and  chests  containing  the 
trial  pieces  are  secured  with  the  best  locks  that  Chubb  can  provide,  and 
the  keys  are  so  many  that  the  all  important  trial-pieces  cannot  be 
brought  forward  to  the  light  of  day  without  a  good  deal  of  unlocking 
by  officials.  The  trial  plates  were  in  ISTo  transferred  from  the  Ex- 
chequer to  that  of  the  Warden  of  the  Standards,  an  officer  under  the 
Board  of  Trade.  He  also  keeps  the  Imperial  standard  weighta  for 
weighing  gold  and  silver  coins. 

The  trial  cf  the  pyx  has  been  shorn  of  some  of  its  dignity  lately ;  but 
the  following  was,  in  a  general  way,  the  mode  of  procedure  before  the 
trials  were  made  annually.  All  new  coins,  as  minted,  were  made  up  into 
bags  or  journeys  of  180  oz.  gold,  or  720  oz.  silver ;  a  journey  being  a 
technical  name  for  coins  made  in  any  one  day.  All  the  coins  in  each 
bag  were  of  one  denomination  only.  One  coin  was  taken  from  each 
bag,  and  put  into  the  gold  or  silver  pyx,  as  the  case  might  be.  One 
coin  out  of  each  bag  was  also  handed  to  the  Queen's  Assay  Master. 
The  pyxes  were  locked  by  three  officials,  after  each  day's  proceedings. 
When  there  were  about  a  hundred  bags  in  each  pyx,  one  pound  troy 
was  taken  from  each,  to  be  counted  as  well  as  weighed.  Then  two  coins 
were  taken  from  each  pound  by  the  deputy  master,  end  weighed  with 
scrupulous  accuracy,  any  deviation  from  the  proper  weight  being  re- 
corded to  a  minute  fraction  of  n.  grain.  One  of  these  two  coins  was 
sent  to  the  Mint  assay  room,  while  the  other  was  i  ced  in  the  all- 
important  official  pyx.  On  an  appointed  day  the  Government,  at  the 
instance  of  the  Master  of  the  Mint,  ;  .vited  the  GoldsmitLj'  Company 
to  assist  at  a  trial  of  the  pyx.  Many  officials  assembled  at  the  office  of 
the  Queen's  Remembrancer,  Old  Palace  Yard ;  the  Pyx  Chamber,  in 
the  cloisters  of  Westminster  Abbey,  was  opened,  and  two  i .  :a1  pieces 
(gold  and  silver)  taken  out;  Imperial  standard  weights  of  gold  and 
silver  were  produced  also.  A  jury  of  goldsmiths,  after  being  sworn, 
were  at  work  for  several  hours,  melting  into  an  ingot  a  certain  number 
of  gold  coins  from  the  one  pvx,  and  of  silver  coins  from  the  other, 
rigorously  assaying  the  ingots^  assaying  small  bits  of  the  two  trial 
pieces,  and  comparing  the  assays  one  with  mother.  For  convenience 
most  of  these  operations  ^7e^e  conducted  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall,  where 
the  necessary  assay  furnaces,  balances,  &c.,  were  ready  at  hand.  At  a 
certain  hour  in  the  evening,  the  jury  of  goldsmiths  having  announced 
that  their  labours  were  finished,  all  the  officials  again  assembled,  and 
the  foreman  of  the  jury  read  their  verdict.  It  is  invariably  the  case 
that  the  coins  in  the  pyxes  are  found  to  be  up  to  the  proper  standard, 
both  in  q  if*lity  and  in  weight,  within  that  minute  allowance  called  the 
remedy.  The  Queen's  Eeraembrancer,  therefore,  pronounced  a  verdict 
of  acquittal,  implying  that  the  Master  of  the  Mint  had  duly  fulfilled 
his  engagement  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  The  proceedings  of  the 
day  were  wound  up  with  a  banquet,  given  by  the  Goldsmiths'  Company 
to  the  officials  concerned." 

Troy  Weight.  Tht,  Tower  Pound  or  Moneyer's  Pound,  that  which 
was  used  in  tlie  mints  of  this  realm  down  to  the  time  of  Henry  VIII. 
was  lighter  than  the  Troy  Pound  by  three-quarters  of  an  ounce  Troy. 
"  Henry  VIII.  in  the  18th  year  of  his  reign  forbade  the  use  of  the 
Tower  Pound  in  his  mint,  and  introduced  the  Troy  Pound  in 
its  stead,  which  has  continued  to  be  used  there  ever  since."    Earl 
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OP  LrvERFOOL,  Coins  of  the  Bealm.    Hence  the  Tower  Pound  was 
to  the  Troy  Pouud — 

as  11^  :  12,  or  multiplying  by  4. 
^  as  45    :  48 

as  15  :  16 
so  that  weights  expressed  in  terms  of  the  Tower  Pound  are  reduced 
to  Troy  by  adding  on  one-filteenth.  This  correction  is  of  importance, 
whenever  the  metallic  value  of  coins  struck  in  Norman  and 
Plantagenet  t'-ies  is  compared  with  that  of  coins  subsequent  to 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.    iSee  Pound  {in  money). 

"  The  silver  penny  was  about  twenty-two  and  a  half  grains  of  Trov 
weight,  but  called  a  pennyweight  Tower.  The  shilling  was  twelve  cf 
these  pennies,  and  the  pound  Tower  was  twenty  of  these  shillings.'* — 
Walter  Mlrret. 

Truck  System.  French  iroc,  exchange  of  goods  without  the  inter- 
vention of  money;  barter;  troquer  to  exchange,  to  barter: 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  trocar. 

At  first  sight  it  would  seem  that  the  practice  of  trucJ:  or 
barter  was  more  simple  than  that  of  purchase  and  sale,  and  when  it 
can  be  done  in  perfect  fairness,  it  doubtless  is  so.  But  the  impossi- 
bility of  always  exchanging  value  for  value  led  to  so  many 
abuses  that  the  system  was  first  viewed  with  great  disfavour,  and  is 
now  forbidden  under  legal  penalties. 

Trust.  A  Trust  is  defined  by  Stephens  to  be  "  the  confidence  reposed 
by  one  man  in  another  when  he  invested  him  with  the  nominal 
ownership  of  property,  to  bo  dealt  with  in  some  particular  manner, 
or  held  for  some  particular  person  or  purpose  pointed  out."  This 
definition  of  a  trust  answers  pretty  well  to  the  nature  of  the 
"  Trusts  "  instituted  in  the  City  in  the  course  of  the  last  few  years, 
such  as  the  "  Foreign  and  Colonial  Securities  Trust,"  "The  Govern- 
ment Securities  Trust,"  "  The  Omnium  Trust,"  and  some  others  ; 
in  all  these  instances,  a  certain  capital  is  subscribed,  say  £1,000,000 
sterling,  which  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees  to  be  invested  by 
them  in  a  particular  way,  and  the  way  prescribed  is,  to  scatter  the 
investments  over  a  considerable  number  of  carefully  selected  stocks, 
so  as  to  diminish  the  risk  which  necessarily  arises  when  a  large  sum 
is  all  invested  in  one  stock  only.  The  project  is  thoroughly  sound 
in  principle;  but  experience  has  shown  that  in  some  cases  a  great 
want  of  discretion  has  been  manifest  on  the  part  of  those  entrusted 
with  the  selection  of  stocks  ;  in  other  cases  the  rate  of  interest 
promised  was  fixed  at  too  high  a  figure.  The  result  has  been  that 
several  of  these  schemes  have  fallen  into  disrepute.  It  is  tin- 
opinion  of  persons  well  versed  in  these  matters,  that  the  safest 
mode  of  conducting  these  investment  trusts  would  be  to  fix  the  rate 
of  interest  somewhat  lower  than  the  stocks  are  likely  to  realize,  and 
to  distribute  any  surplus  that  accrues  by  way  of  bonus  at  the  end 
of  each  year.  Or,  according  to  another  suggestion  that  has  been 
made,  it  is  recommended  that  one  half-yearly  coupon  should  be 
fi.ned  and  the  second  variable.    Thus,  if  the  first  half-yearly  coupon 
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be  3  j)er  cent,  (that  is,  at  tlie  rate  of  6  per  cent,  per  annum),  the 
second  half-yearly  coupon  might  be  advertised  at  1,  2,  3,  or  4  per 
cent.,  according  to  the  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the  trustees.  In 
this  way  no  liabilities  would  be  incurred  but  what  might  pretty 
certainly  be  met,  and  the  confidence  which  is  reposed  in  the  directors 
and  trustees  would  not  be  exposed  to  those  rude  shocks  which  un- 
fulfilled engagements  are  sure  to  cause. 

Turn  of  the  Market.  The  "turn  of  the  market,"  or  the  "jobbers' 
turn,"  is  the  difference  between  the  two  prices  quoted  in  the  oflS.cial 
lists  for  stocks,  shares,  &c.  Thus,  Consols  are  quoted  99|  to  f,  and 
it  means  that  the  jobber,  when  asked  the  price  of  Consols  at  that 
moment,  was  prei^ared  to  give  99|  for  them,  or  to  sell  them  at  99|. 
The  difference  between  the  two  is  the  comjDensation  to  the  jobber 
for  his  service  in  the  transaction. 

Turnover.  The  sum  total  of  the  money  value  of  goods  sold  in  a 
shop  or  warehouse  in  a  given  time.  In  establishments  where  a 
large  ready-money  business  is  carried  on,  the  turnover  is  many 
times  greater  than  the  entire  capital  employed  in  the  concern; 
and  this  is  the  principal  reason  why  prices  in  markets  and  crowded 
thoroughfares  are  often  so  much  more  moderate  than  in  outlying 
localities,  where  capital  lies  idle  for  months  together.  Five  per 
cent,  on  capital  turned  over  once  a  month,  is  60  per  cent,  per 
annum.  Any  tradesman  who  turned  over  his  capital  twice  a  year 
would  be  obliged  to  put  a  profit  of  30  per  cent,  on  his  goods,  in 
order  to  make  60  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Twelvemontli,  Twelvemonths.  The  ambiguity  arising  from  the 
use  of  the  word  month  led  to  a  distinction  of  some  importance  in 
former  times  between  "  a  twelvemonth  "  and  "  twelve  months." 

"A  lease,"  says  Blackstone,  "for  'twelve  months'  is  only  for 
forty-eight  weeks  ;  but  if  it  be  for  '  a  twelvemonth,'  in  the  singular 
number,  it  is  good  for  a  whole  year."  By  a  recent  Act,  however, 
it  is  enacted,  "  That  in  all  Acts  the  word  month  shall  be  deemed 
and  taken  to  mean  calendar  month,  unless  words  be  added  showing 
lunar  month  to  be  intended. 


u. 


U  occurs  in  the  following  abbreviations  : — 

U.K.,  United  Kingdom. 
Uit.,  ultimo,  in  the  last. 

Underwriter.  In  marine  insurance,  an  undenvriter  is  one  who 
writes  his  name  at  the  foot  of  a  policy  of  insurance.  On  some 
polices,  only  one  such  name  appears :  on  others  several  names  are 
added,  vrhen  each  party  thus  entering  his  name,  is  said  to  "  take  a 
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line."  Etymologic  ally,  the  term  "  underwriter  "  signifies  the  same 
as  "subscriber"  {sub  under,  scriiere  to  write),  but  while  the  Latinized 
form  is  used  in  all  kinds  of  documents,  the  pure  English  word  is 
appropriated  almost  exclusively  by  the  insurance  companies  and 
their  agents. 

Unfunded  Debt.  The  unfunded  debt  is  often  called  the  floating 
debt,  and  constitutes  in  fact  the  real  deht  of  the  nation.  It  arises 
from  arrears  in  the  Government  accounts,  from  exchequer  bills,  and 
treasury  bills,  upon  which  money  has  been  raised,  and  which  are 
supposed  to  be  paid  out  of  the  supplies  of  the  year  following  their 
issue.  It  is  thus  distinguished  from  the  funded  debt,  which  is  in 
reality  no  debt  at  all,  since  it  is  already  paid  by  means  of  an  engage- 
ment to  grant  the  holders  of  it  an  annuity  either  in  perpetuity,  or 
for  a  term  of  years.    [See  Funded  Deht,  Floating  Deht.) 

Unilateral  Contract.  Latin,  unus,  one;  latus,  lateris,  a  side.  {See  Contract) 
A  unilateral  contract  is  a  one-sided  contract,  that  is,  a  contract 
which  binds  only  one  party ;  the  other  party,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  not  needing  to  be  bound.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  duty  or 
obligation  on  the  one  side,  and  a  right  to  be  claimed  on  the  other. 
Of  course,  there  is  no  necessity  to  bind  a  person  to  claim  his  rights ; 
but  a  duty  or  obhgation  is  in  its  essence  binding.  The  relation  of 
debtor  and  creditor  is  strictly  unilateral  in  its  nature.  A  policy  of 
insurance  is  also  a  unilateral  contract,  the  obligation  of  the  policy- 
holder being  discharged  by  the  payment  of  the  premium,  although 
he  is  still  under  an  obligation  not  to  do  anything  that  would  vitiate 
his  claim.  Agreements  between  landlord  and  tenant  are  sometimes 
unilateral,  at  others  bilateral  contracts,  according  as  the  landlord 
agrees  to  pay  certain  rates,  and  execute  certain  repairs,  or  not. 

Unlimited  Liability.  {See  Liability.) 

Unit  of  Account.  The  unit  of  value  in  which  accounts  are  kept. 
It  may,  or  may  not,  coincide  with  any  coin  in  circulation.  In 
England,  not  only  the  unit  of  account  (the  pound  sterling),  but  its 
fractional  parts,  the  shilling  and  the  penny,  are  represented  by  care- 
fully devised  coins.  The  Anglo-Saxon  unit  of  account  was  the  shilling, 
or  twentieth  part  of  the  pound  weight  of  silver  ;  but  no  coin  called 
a  shilling  was  issued  before  the  reign  of  Henry  Yll.  In  France, 
Belgium,  and  some  other  countries,  the  unit  of  value  and  the  unit 
of  account,  is  the  gold  franc  ;  but  this  coin,  if  struck,  would  be  so 
small,  weighing  only  5  grains,  that  pieces  of  5  francs,  or  its 
multiples,  only  are  made.  Coins  of  smaller  value  are  made  of  silver. 
Hence,  the  French  unit  of  account  is  not  represented  by  any  actual 
coin.  In  countries  less  advanced  in  civilization,  the  disparity 
between  the  moneys  of  account  and  the  actual  coinage  is  still 
greater.  In  Canada  the  unit  of  value  and  the  unit  of  account  is  the 
dollar,  assumed  to  be  equal  to  50  Englisih  pence,  but  it  is  represented 
by  a  hank  note  and  not  by  any  coin. 

Unit  of  Value.     Sometimes  called  the  etandard  unit  of  value.    As  it 
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is  impossible  to  name  any  substance  which  shall  at  all  times  retain 
the  same  fixed  value  in  exchange,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  Govern- 
ments and  financiers  to  find  some  substance  which  shall  experience 
fewer  fluctuations  in  value  than  any  other  substance.  The  metals 
have  been  found  to  possess  this  property  in  a  greater  degree  than 
most  other  substances,  and  amongst  the  metals  gold  stands  pre- 
eminent in  this  respect.  The  circumstances  which  affect  the  ex- 
changeable value  of  a  comm.odity,  arc  chiefly  those  of  quantity  and 
quality.  Now  the  quality  of  pure  gold  is  always  one  and  the  same  ; 
while  the  quantity  is  free  from  violent  fluctuations,  from  the  fact 
that  when  once  won  from  the  soil,  it  rarely  disappears,  except  in 
quantities  comparatively  small.  "Whether  made  into  coin,  plate,  or 
jewellry,  it  is  always  an  object  of  great  care ;  as  it  neither  rusts  nor 
decays,  every  addition  to  the  already  existing  stock  is  nearly  per- 
manent. It  might  be  supposed  that  every  addition  to  our  stock 
of  gold  would  diminish  its  purchasing  power.  Theoretically,  this 
is  true,  and,  practically,  this  inconvenience  has  been  felt  since  the 
mines  of  California  and  Australia  have  been  laid  open.  Neverthe- 
less, the  stock  of  gold  that  has  accumulated  in  the  world  during  the 
last  two  or  three  thousand  years  is  so  great  that  even  the  immense 
amount  recently  added  has  not  seriously  depressed  its  purchasing 
power;  and  as  the  existing  permanent  stock  increases,  the  effect 
of  future  additions  must  be  felt  less  and  less  ;  inasmuch  as  the 
addition  of  any  given  amount  will  always  bear  a  constantly 
decreasing  ratio  to  the  stock  already  existing.  It  is  therefore 
probable  that  the  tendency  now  seen  in  most  civilized  States,  to 
substitute  a  gold  standard  for  those  of  inferior  metals  will  gradually 
become  more  pronounced. 

Unproductive  Labour.  In  the  early  stages  of  Political  Economy, 
labour  which  yielded  no  j3rq/i^  after  paying  the  costs  of  production, 
was  called  unproductive  labour.  But  this  definition  was  soon  found 
to  include  too  much.  Many  kinds  of  labour,  like  those  of  the  clergy- 
man, schoolmaster,  dramatist,  and  musician,  were  classed  among 
the  forms  of  unprod active  labour,  for  no  reason  apparently  except 
that  their  labour  was  not  embodied  in  any  material  product.  This 
was  felt  to  be  a  very  unsatisfactory  reason.  The  services  of  these 
men,  and  of  many  others,  although  not  capable  of  being  estimated 
in  money,  or  measured  by  any  material  standard,  were  clearly  seen 
to  be  extremel}-  useful,  and  in  a  high  stage  of  civilization  indispens- 
able. In  other  words,  they  were  productive  o( utilities :  they  produced 
something  that  was  desired,  and,  being  desired,  possess  value. 
The  term  unproductive  labour  is  therefore  now  but  little  used. 

TJsanCG.    From  the  French,  usance  ;  Italian,  usanza  ;  Spanish,  nso,  all  from  the 
Latin,  usus,  usage,  practice,  custom. 

Usance,  in  commerce,  is  the  time  allowed  by  usage  and  custom  for 
the  payment  of  a  bill  of  exchange.  The  length  of  usance  varies  in 
different  countries  between  thirty  days  for  French  and  Dutch  bills 
to  six  months  on  Indian  bills.  Long  usance  is  felt  to  be  very  objec- 
tionable, and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  intercourse  between  distant 
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countries  is  much  more  rapid  than  formerly,  merchants  are  making 
efforts  to  reduce  usance  within  narrower  limits.  Indian  houses 
especially,  are  reducing  it  by  one-third,  that  is,  from  six  months  to 
four.  In  England  usance  always  means  the  tisual  time,  and  must 
not  be  confounded  with  usury.    {See  next  art.) 

U  SUry.    From  the  Latin,  utor,  to  use ;  whence  usura,  something  giren  for  the  use 
of  a  thing,  and  especially  money  given  for  the  use  of  money. 

Usury  originally  signified  nothing  more  than  is  now  understood 
by  the  word  Interest.  But  in  ancient  times,  the  rates  charged  for 
loans  were  so' exorbitant  and  oppressive,  that  the  very  name  ol usury 
has  something  odious  and  repulsive  about  it.  lu  England,  the  term 
is  now  used  only  in  a  reproachful  sense.  A  "  usurer"  is  always 
understood  to  be  one  who  takes  advantage  of  the  needy  to  extort 
excessive  interest,  which  is  indeed  often  called  an  "  usurious  rate 
of  interest."  Severe  laws  were  enacted  in  England  against  usurers, 
and  it  was  not  till  1833  that  it  became  lawful  to  take  more  than  5 
per  cent,  on  bills  of  exchange.  The  Usury  Laws  were  finally 
abolished  in  1854. 

Utility.    Latin,  utilitas,  from  utor,  to  use.     French,  utilite. 

Utility  is  that  quality  in  things  in  virtue  of  which  they  afford 
satisfaction  and  enjoyment  to  those  who  possess  them,  or  create  a 
desire  in  persons  to  get  possession  of  them. 

The  words  "  possess"  and  "  possession"  are  here  used  in  their 
widest  signification,  and  this  includes  the  case  of  those  who  merely 
have  the  right  or  privilege  of  looking  at  a  picture,  or  hearing  the 
voice  of  a  singer.  For  the  time  being,  and  in  so  far  as  the  require- 
ments of  this  definition  are  concerned,  all  who  look  at  the  picture 
or  hear  the  singer  are  joint  possessors  of  them. 

Utility  is  the  source  of  value  in  all  valuable  things.  Anything 
that  is  useless  for  anv  purpose  whatever,  is  without  any  value. 
Nevertheless,  utility,  like  value,  is  not  a  quality  inherent  in  things 
themselves,  but  arises  from  the  fact  that  things  are  desired,  and 
only  so  far  as  they  are  desired.  Fire  and  water  are  both  useful  things 
when  supplied  in  quantities  not  greater  than  are  wanted,  but  are 
useless  and  destructive  when  forced  upon  us  in  greater  quantities 
than  our  needs  demand. 

Utter,  To.    Saxon,  ut,  out ;  uter,  outer,  extreme ;  utter,  to  give  out,  to  issue :  to 
utter  goods,  to  sell  goods. 

Te  send  out :  to  put  into  circulation.  To  utter  coin  is  usually 
understood  to  mean  the  passing  off  of  false  coin.  Lawful  coin  id 
said  to  be  issued,  not  uttered.  To  utter  a  bill  or  note,  is  to  raise 
money  upon  it  in  any  way,  but  the  usual  practice  is  by  dis- 
eounling  it. 
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Value.  French,  valoir,  to  be  wortli;  Italian,  valor e;  Spanish,  valer,  avaliar ;  all 
from  the  Latin,  vaUre,  to  be  well,  to  be  in  good  health,  to  be  worth,  to 
avail,  to  be  able.  The  old  Enghsh  form  of  the  word  was  valour,  as  Sir 
T.  More  writes  :  "  the  valour  of  a  peny ;"  or  valure.  "'J'he  same  day 
ther  was  offered  and  given  well  to  the  valure  of  three  thousand  frakes." 

Value  is  a  quality  vested  in  things  in  consequence  of  their  being 
esteemed  and  desired. 

By  "  things,"  in  the  above  definition,  is  to  be  understood  (a)  ma- 
terial things,  as  gold,  silver,  timber,  houses,  land,  pictures,  air, 
water,  paper,  documents,  &c.  {h.)  Immaterial  things,  as  friendship, 
opinion,  beauty,  skill,  character,  ease,  security,  duty,  honour,  &c. 

It  must  also  be  observed  that  the  quality  of  value  is  "  vested"  in 
things  ;  by  which  term  attention  is  directed  to  the  fact,  that  value 
is  not  a  quality  inherent  in  the  things  themselves,  but  is  imparted  to 
them  by  the  action  of  some  force  from  the  outside.  The  force  thus 
indicated  is  that  of  human  esteem  and  desire.  Some  things,  as 
gold,  silver,  land,  and  house  property,  have  been  esteemed  and 
desired  so  long  and  so  universally,  that  they  are  commonly  thought 
of  as  possessing  some  inherent  or  intrinsic  value.  There  are  others 
so  little  esteemed  or  desired  that  they  possess  but  little  or  no  value, 
such  as  chalk.  But  if,  in  the  progress  of  invention,  some  very  ex- 
tensive use  should  be  found  for  carbonic  acid,  and  lime,  our  chalk - 
hills  might  become  mines  of  wealth  to  the  possessors,  ov/ing  to  the 
value  set  upon  the  chalk  as  a  source  of  these  products,  arising  from 
the  desire  of  everybody  to  possess  them. 

Economists  make  a  distinction  between  things  that  have  a  value 
in  use,  and  those  which  have  a  value  in  exchange.  There  are  many 
things — some  material,  some  immaterial — which  are  very  valuable 
in  use,  but  of  little  value  in  exchange ;  such  as  air,  water,  wild 
flowers,  friendship,  love,  ease.  These  things,  either  on  account  of 
their  abundance,  or  because  they  are  not  susceptible  of  measurement 
and  transfer,  have  little  value  set  upon  them  in  the  markets  of  the 
world,  yet  they  are  much  esteemed  and  universally  desired :  in 
other  words,  they  are  highly  valued  for  the  sake  of  the  enjoyment 
which  the  use  of  them  affords.  Shortly,  it  may  be  said  that  value 
in  use  depends  mainly  on  xh.e  feelings  of  those  who  use  the  things 
so  valued.  Yalue  in  exchange,  whiile  largely  dependent  on  these 
feelings,  is  also  greatly  afiected  by  qualities  in  the  things  them- 
selves ;  such  as  scarcity,  difficulty  of  attainment,  susceptibility  of 
measurement  and  transfer,  the  labour  and  skill  embodied  in  them. 
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It  lias  been  said  that 

"  The  value  of  a  thing 
Is  just  as  much  as  it  will  bring," 

which  is  a  very  fair  definition  of  the  term.  Mr.  McLeod  says  more 
precisely,  "  the  value  of  any  Economic  Quantity  is  any  other  Eco- 
nomic Quantity  for  which  it  can  be  exchanged."  Professor  Jevons, 
in  his  Theory  of  Political  Economy,  proposes  to  reject  the  term,  and 
to  substitute  "  Ratio  of  Exchange." 
Vellon.    Eeal-Vellon.    Reale  de  Vellon  or  Vellou.    Latin,  veiius,  a 

lock  of  wool  torn  from  a  sheep :  a  sheepskin  with  the  wool  on  it.  Old 
'English,  fell,  a  skin  still  retained  in  the  word  fdlmonger.  German, 
Fell,  a  skin,  or  hide.  Spanish,  vellon,  a  fleece.  The  Latin,  vellera, 
fleeces,  was  used  in  poetry  to  signify  sheep,  much  in  the  same  way  as 
we  use  "  head  of  cattle,"  to  signify  the  cattle  themselves. 

Vellon,  in  the  Spanish  language,  appears  to  possess  the  same 
hazy  sort  of  importance  that "  sterling"  does  in  ours.  The  Reale  de 
Yellon,  the  Ducado  de  Vellon,  the  Maravedi  de  Vellon,  have  taken 
rank  among  the  most  esteemed  coins  of  Spain :  and  their  names 
seem  to  point  to  a  time  when  sheep  and  cattle,  or  their  skins, 
formed  the  currency  of  the  country. 

Venezolano.  The  unit  of  value  and  of  acconnt  in  the  United  States 
of  Venezuela,  in  conformity  with  the  Monetary  Law  of  May,  1871 ; 
and  is  represented  both  by  gold  and  silver  coins. 

The  Gold  Venezolano  weighs  1"613  grammes  '900  fine.  It  is 
jvorth  5  francs,  or  £'1982,  or  3s.  \\\d.  sterling.  Gold  pieces  of  20, 
10,  5  and  1  venezolano  are  struck. 

The  Silver  Venezolano  is  identical  in  weight,  fineness,  and  value 
with  the  French  five-franc  piece,  and  to  this  extent  is  conformity 
with  the  requirements  of  the  Latin  monetary  convention. 

The  Venezolano  is  also  sometimes  called  the  Bolivar :  but  as  this 
latter  name  is  also  applied  to  two  other  coins,  it  is  important  to 
distinguish  them,  thus  : — 

In  the  carefully  constructed  tables  by  M.  Sudre,  for  the  Annuaire 
par  le  Ihireau  des  Longitudes,  he  gives  Bolivar  as  the  alternative 
name  for  the  20-venezolano  piece,  which  is  worth  100  francs. 

But  in  a  report  issued  21  July,  1881,  the  Venezuelan  Consul,  when 
quoting  sums  of  money  in  Bolivares,  makes  a  definite  note — "  The 
value  of  a  Bolivar  is  equivalent  to  that  of  a  franc,"  which  is  only 
one-fifth  of  the  venezolano. 

Ventem.    A  Portuguese  coin  valued  at  20  reis. 

Via.  Under  the  article  Foreign  Bill,  it  is  said  that  such  bills  are 
drawn  in  sets  of  iioo  or  three.  Each  one  of  the  set  is  called  a  *'  Via" 
and  is  of  equal  validity  with  either  of  the  others,  until  one  is  accepted, 
when  all  three  are  fastened  together,  and  become  one  bill.  Of 
course  the  drawee  takes  care,  after  accepting  one  via,  not  to  accept 
another,  but  simply  waits  till  the  others  come  into  his  hands,  as  they 
are  sure  to  do  before  they  become  payable  or  arrive  at  maturity. 
These  vias  differ  from  mere  copies,  which  are  often  made  when  only 
one  via  has  been  drawn.    A  coyiJj,  it  is  tnie,  may  be  negotiated  in 
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place  of  the  original,  but  it  derives  its  value  from  the  original; 
whereas  either  via  is  on  a  par  with  the  others,  and  when  accepted, 
renders  the  others  worthless. 

Voucher.    From  the  Latin,  vocare,  to  call ;  vocatio,  a  calling :  Norman- French, 
voucher,  to  call,  a  calling. 

This  word  was  formerly  used  in  law  to  denote  the  calling  upon  a 
defendant  to  answer  to  a  claim  or  charge  about  to  be  made  agiinst 
him.  In  this  sense  it  continued  to  be  used  for  some  centuries,  till 
it  got  mixed  up  in  popular  speech,  when  its  original  meaning  was 
almost  entirely  lost  sight  of,  and  it  came  to  signify  almost  the  oppo- 
site of  what  it  first  expressed :  that  is  to  say,  a  voucher  in  its  modern 
acceptation  is  a  document,  invoice,  or  other  paper  which  answers  to 
a  call,  or  hears  witness,  or  affords  proof  respecting  some  matter 
under  examination.  The  transition  from  one  meaning  to  the  other 
was  not  violent.  The  voucher  was  a  "  calling"  upon  a  defendant : 
or  it  might  be  a  "  calling"  upon  witnesses  in  favour  of  a  defendant : 
or  again  it  might  be  a  "  calling"  for  documents,  title-deeds,  accounts, 
warrants,  contracts,  or  receipts,  by  way  of  proof.  In  commerce,  it 
was  papers  of  this  latter  kind  that  were  "  called"  for :  and  as  more 
importance  was  attached  to  the  papers  than  to  the  person  who  called 
for  them,  the  name  of  voucher  was  in  course  of  time  completely 
transferred  to  the  documents  themselves. 

Another  way  of  accounting  for  the  application  of  the  name yowc/ier 
to  the  thing  called  for  is,  that  it  is  a  corruption  of  the  correlative 
term  vouchee.  If  this  derivation  could  be  substantiated  by  examples, 
it  would  be  a  very  natural  one ;  for  all  the  defendants,  witnesses, 
documents,  &c.,  were  denominated  with  strict  accuracy  vouchees 
(things  called),  and  the  corruption  of  vouchee  into  voucher,  is  not  more 
gross  than  is  found  in  scores  of  instances  furnished  by  the  hasty 
and  uncritical  language  prevailing  among  men  of  business. 


w. 

Wager  Policies,  or  Wagering  Policies.  Policies  containing  the 
phrase  "  interest,  or  no  interest,"  intended  to  signify  insurance  of 
money  when  no  property  is  on  board  the  ship.  A  policy  of  this 
nature  is  a  mere  bet  that  a  vessel  will  or  will  not  arrive  in  port  safe 
and  sound  within  a  given  time  ;  or  that  an  individual  named  will 
or  will  not  live  till  a  certain  age.  These  policies  are  not  recognized 
in  law. 

Wages,  From  Trench,  gager ;  German,  tcag en  :  Bnich,  tcaagen,  a.\\  meaning  to 
venture,  to  throw  down  as  a  pledge.,  to  hazard.  In  agricultural  com- 
munities, where  the  term  was  first  used,  the  term,  gage,  wage,  or 
venture,  expresses  very  accurately  the  nature  of  the  pledge  between  an 
employer  and  his  labourers.    Although  he  knew  there  would  be  ny 
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return  for  what  he  paid  to  his  labourers,  until  the  in- gaihering  of  bis 
hwrvest,  tbo  employer  "ventured"  and  "pledged"  himself  to  give 
certain  compensation  for  work  done  week  by  week ;  and  as  attention 
was  more  constantly  fixed  on  what  was  pledged  than  on  the  act  of 
pledging,  the  name  oi  gage,  wage,  was  at  length  completelj  transferred 
to  the  payment  made  in  fulfilment  of  the  pledge. 

Wages  (j  lural  in  form  but  singular  in  meaning)  is  payment  given 
for  the  right  to  demand  a  certain  amount  of  work,  labour,  or  service 
from  the  recipient.  This  definition  covers  all  kinds  of  recompense 
for  %vork  done  under  the  direction  of  an  employer,  such  as  the  ;pay 
of  an  officer,  the  stipend  of  a  clergyman,  the  fees  of  a  banister,  or 
the  salary  of  a  clerk. 

Wages  Fund.  A  fund  theoretically  assumed  to  exist,  and  out  of 
which  ^yages  are  paid.  Practically,  also,  such  a  fund  is  known  to 
exist,  from  the  fact  that  wages  are  actually  paid  out  of  it.  It  is 
made  up  of  two  principal  items.  (1)  A  portion  of  the  produce  of 
'past  labour ;  and  (2)  Credit  based  on  the  anticipation  of  the  profits 
of  future  labour.  But  the  absolute  amount  of  the  wages  fund  is 
never  accurately  known,  and  it  is  probably  never  the  same  for  two 
days  together.  It  fluctuates  with  the  multifarious  causes,  separately 
and  combined,  which  go  to  create  a  demand  for  labour  or  to  limit 
its  supply,  such  as  the  general  state  of  trade,  the  weather,  fashion, 
the  spirit  of  enterprise,  financial  disorganization,  accumulation  of 
capital,  &c.  It  is  found  a  convenient  term  to  use  when  discussing 
economic  questions;  but  the  thing  itself  is  too  shadowy  and  un- 
stable to  admit  of  being  employed  in  precise  calculations,  or  to 
afford  ground  for  Gufe  inferences. 

Waiver.  The  discharge  by  the  holder  of  a  Bill,  or  note,  of  any 
one  or  more  of  the  parties  to  it.  This  discharge  may  be  given 
either  before  or  after  it  has  become  due,  and  without  any  consi- 
deration. {See  Considei'ation.)  It  may  be  given  by  word  of 
mouth,  or  in  writing,  but  in  the  former  case,  it  must  necessarily 
be  in  the  presence  of  witnesses,  or  it  would  have  no  binding  force 
in  law. 

Watering  of  Stock.  A  metaphorical  expression  signifying  the 
addition  of  Stock  to  that  already  issurd  by  a  Company  or  State, 
without  making  any  additional  provision  for  the  payinent  of 
interest  on  the  same.  When  a  Kailway  Company  issues  new 
Stock  for  the  building  of  a  branch  railway,  the  revenues  of  the 
new  branch  are  expected  to  provide  the  interest  on  the  newly- 
created  stock.  But  if,  instead  of  making  a  railway,  the  new  stock 
were  absorbed  in  paying  debts  or  charges  that  ought  to  be  disbursed 
out  of  the  revenue,  it  is  clear  that  interest  has  to  be  paid  on  a  large 
additional  amount  of  stock,  while  no  provision  is  made  to  meet  the 
increased  charge.  The  stock  in  th?s  latter  case  is  said  to  be 
"  watered." 

Wealth.  Latin,  tialeo  vaUre,  to  be  well,  to  be  worth  something ;  vale,  farewell 
French,  valoir,  to  be  worth,  to  have  value.  Saxon,  waleth,  rich; 
walan,  haj)piness  or  prosperity;  wela,  well-being;  tceUga  or  icelga, 
rich.    Danish,  vet,  well  hemg.     German,  Wohl,  weal,  good,  benefit, 
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well-being;  das  gemeine  Wold,  the  public  weal.  There  are  a  great 
number  of  words  both  in  the  Latin  and  Teutonic  dialects,  which  appear 
to  have  their  origin  in  some  old  root  word,  toel  or  vel.  all  conveying  the 
idea  of  something  good,  desirable,  or  useful.  In  different  lands  and 
under  varying  circumstances,  the  root  word  took  various  though  allied 
forms;  our  English  words,  weal  and  wealth,  are  amongst  them,  and 
cannot  be  traced  to  any  one  of  tbem  with  certainty  as  its  direct  pro- 
genitor. The  Greek  word  for  wealth,  goods,  property,  possessions,  &c., 
was  xprj/ota,  chrema  ;  plural,  xP'^fJ-o-To.,  chremata,  and  is  used  by  Aristotle 
in  giving  the  oldest  known,  and  perhaps  the  best  definition,  of  wealth. 
XprffJi-aTO.  Se  \syofiev  navra  6(TOiv  i)  a^i-a.  r'o(ii.<TfiaTi  utTpeirai.      (We  call  wealth 

all  tbings  the  value  of  which  can  be  measured  in  money.) — JEthics, 
Book  iv.  chap.  i. 

This  word  is  used  by  writers  in  two  very  different  senses.  Under 
the  name  of  Natural  Wealth  is  often  comprehended  a  fertile  soil, 
mineral  deposits,  watercourses,  and  a  healthy  climate.  But  Poli- 
tical Wealth,  or  Wealth  Proper,  as  understood  in  Economics, 
signifies  something  which  has  an  exchangeable  or  purchasing 
power,  anything  that  can  be  bought  or  sold ;  and  derives  its 
value  from  the  labour  and  skill  employed  in  finding,  making,  and 
protecting  it,  and  from  its  power  of  exciting  in  the  minds  of  human 
beings  a  desire  to  possess  it.  There  are  three  distinct  kinds  of 
Quantities,  enumerated  by  MacLeod  under  the  term  Wealth — viz., 
Money  which  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  all  material  objects  as 
land,  houses,  furniture,  clothing,  timber,  metals,  &c.  ;  Labour, 
the  type  of  every  kind  of  service,  whether  physical,  intellectual, 
or  moral,  and  would  include  skill,  ability,  integrity,  dexterity,  &c. ; 
and  Credit,  the  type  of  Eights  of  every  kind,  as  Rights  of  Action, 
Right  to  the  payment  of  a  Debt,  Right  to  a  Reversion,  the  Right 
to  Crops,  A^'intages,  and  Goods  not  at  present  in  existence.  These,  as 
they  may  all  be  bought  or  sold,  come  under  the  denomination  of 
Political  Wealth. 

Many  writers  of  eminence  refuse  to  include  such  things  as  Credit 
and  Rights  in  a  definition  of  Wealth,  and  they  advance  very  plau- 
sible reasons  for  doing  so.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  rather  flifficult  to 
understand  why  a  Right  should  not  be  included  in  the  definition  of 
AYealth,  seeing  that  a  Right  to  a  thousand  pounds  will  exchange  for 
a  house  as  readily  as  a  thousand  sovereigns.  Probably  the  objec- 
tion arises  from  the  defective  nature  of  some  Rights,  and  from  the 
fact  that  they  cannot  be  enforced.  A  Right  to  a  thousand  pounds 
payable  at  the  Bank  of  England  would  be  regarded  as  a  very  sub- 
stantial bit  of  wealth,  but  a  Right  to  the  same  amount  against  a 
man  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  would  be  a  shadowy  form  of  wealth 
indeed. 
"William.  A  gold  coin  formerly  used  in  Holland,  and  valued  at  10 
guilders.     Its  metallic  value  was  about  IQs.  2d.  sterling. 

Winding  Up.  Wound  Tip.  Winding  Tip  is  the  legal  process  by  which 
the  affairs  of  a  Joint  Stock  or  an  Insurance  Company  are 
adjusted,  and  the  Company  itself  dissolved.  For  details  see  "  The 
Companies'  Act,"  of  1862  and  1867,  and  the  "  Insurance  Companies 
Act,"  of  1870  and  1872. 

Worseness.    [See  Betterness.) 
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Yarim.     A  gold  coin  used  in  Turkey,  value  95.  =  half-Medjidie. 
Also  a  Silver  Yarim,  equal  to  half  real  or  10  piastres. 

Yen.  The  new  unit  of  value  and  of  account  in  Japan,  in  con- 
formity with  the  Monetary  Law  of  1871.  It  is  represented  both 
by  gold  and  silver  coins. 

The  Gold  Yen  weighs  1'666    grammes,  '900  fine,  and  is  worth 

5  francs,  17  centimes,  or  £-2049,  equal  to  49*17  pence  English. 
It  is  divided  into  100  sen,  and  eacn  sen  into  10  rin.  The  new 
coinage  of  Japan  is  thus  assimilated  very  closely  with  that  of  the 
United  States,  and  like  that,  is  divided  into  lOOths  and  l,000ths, 
the  corresponding  nomenclature  being — 

Yen  =  Dollar. 
Sen  =  Cent. 
Ein  =  Mil. 
The  Silver  Yen  weighs  26956  grammes,  *900  fine.     It  is  worth 

6  francs,  39  centimes  French,  or  £-2136,  equal  to  4s.  od.  sterling. 
This  value  is  obtained,  like  all  other  values  of  silver  coins  mentioned 
in  this  work  (unless  otherwise  stated)  by  reckoning  fine  gold  as 
15^  times  the  value  of  an  equal  weight  of  fine  silver.  When  absolute 
accuracy  is  required,  in  conformity  with  the  current  market  price 
of  silver,  important  corrections  have  always  to  be  made.  {See  Price 
of  Gold  and  Silver.) 

Yenneebeshlek.    A  gold  coin  used  in  Turkey,  value  12s.  6d. 


z. 

Zabkran.     The  same  with  Sahib  Kiran  {ivhich  see). 

Zecchino.  A  disused  Venetian  gold  coin,  worth  about  9s.  5d.,  so 
named  from  zecca,  a  mint,  and  the  original  of  the  sequin  {ivhich  see). 

Zehner.    From  the  German,  zeJin,  ten. 

The  Austrian  10  kreutzer  piece,  silver,  and  worth  about  2j(Z. 
English. 

Zeni  or  Zheni.  A  small  iron  coin,  with  a  hole  in  the  centre,  used 
in  Japan,  of  which  1,600  or  1,700  went  to  the  Itziboo.  As  the 
itziboo  is  worth  about  16  or  17  pence,  the  zeni  would  be  worth  y^ 
of  a  penny. 

Zollverein.     German,  signifjincr  Toll-  Union,  or  Customs-Union. 

A  union  of  the  States  of  Germany,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  uniform  rate  of  customs  duties  or  tolls  between  the  various  States 
joining  the  union.  Since  the  consolidation  of  the  Empire,  the 
Zollverein  has  ceased  to  have  any  importance. 
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